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To 

A L H 

WHO STARTED ME ON THE ROAD 
AND HAS BEEN MY COMPANION 


IN ITS ADVENTURES 



CHAPTER 1 


Prologue of Great Names 


IT WAS a turbulent century into which Cicero was bom, the 
last century of the Roman Republic. This restless and ter- 
rible century produced more men and events familiar to the 
modern world after the lapse of two millenniums than any 
similar pe^^-^ ♦he thousand years of Rome. Curiously the 
shining span of the long Roman peace that came with Au- 
gustus and the Empire near the beginning of the Christian 
era was far less distinguished in outstanding figures. Danger 
rather than safety developed personalities. 

As a boy, Cicero could have talked with men of middle 
age who had known the two fiery reformers, the brothers 
Gracchus, and their mother, the great lady Cornelia, who 
had presented her sons as her jewels. He lived through the 
perilous times when the brilliant soldier Marius rolled back 
the last flood of Cierman invaders who had threatened Rome 
and gave the capital security for five hundred years. When 
he was fifteen, Italy was swept by a fierce civil war th«t 
threatened to destroy the unity of the country and that took 
a heavy toil of its substantial citizens. In his young man- 
hood he saw Sulla emerge as a general rivalling Marius and 
from safe obscurity witnessed the ferocious struggle for 
supremacy between these two military leaders in which the 
civil government all but disappeared. He was only thirty- 
three when Spartacus led the revolt of gladiators and slaves* 
and he may have ridden down the Appian Way between the 
mile® of crucified prisoners after the revolt had been crushed. 

As head of the state he suppressed an uprising of poor 
devils led by Catiline who were trying to obtain a redress 
of grievances. From Rome he watched the campaigns of 
Julius Cssar that made Gaul and therefore France a part 
of European civilization. As a provincial governor in Asia 
Minor he heard of the growing hostility between Pompey 
and Caesar and the impending armed conflict, "if it could 
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only be managed without personal risk to yourself/* a friend 
wrote him, **a drama of infinite entertainment is being staged 
by Fortune for your benefit.** It proved indeed a tremendous 
drama, but in the end it engulfed both Cicero and his 
Roman correspondent. Just home from the governorship, 
Cicero shared the panic at the capital when Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon. Both leaders were his personal friends and he 
S^ent anxious months trying to decide which to support. 

casting his lot with Pompey, at the Macedonian port 
of Durazzo he received the news of the battle of Pharsalus, in 
which Pompey was overwhelmed by his mighty rival. In the 
Caesarian dictatorship he met the haughty Cleopatra, whom 
Caesar had installed in an elaborate villa outside of Rome. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety, 

wrote Shakespeare in accordance with the tradition. Cicero 
took a different view. “I can’t abide the woman,” he con- 
fided in a letter to a friend. 

The organizers of the great conspiracy against the dicta- 
tor, republican fanatics and disgruntled nobles, excluded 
Cicero as too old and timid. But he welcomed the fatal 
ides of March and hailed the assassins as liberators. Later he 
was to lament that the “deed was done with the courage of 
men but the blind policy of a child” — that though Rome was 
rid of the tyrant, the tyranny remained. 

The lean and hungry Cassius came within his orbit. He 
corresponded, sometimes acrimoniously, with the noble 
Brutus, who was met by his evil spirit on the fatal field of 
Philippi. For a time he was a rriend of the young military 
adventurer, Caesar’s great-nephew Octavian, who later was 
to organize and rule the Roman world under the name of 
Augustus. The best known of the Roman writers were his 
contemporaries, or were born in his lifetime — the poets 
Lucretius, Catullus, Horace, Virgil; the historians Sallust 
and Livy. And he made use of the magnificent library of 
the wealthy Lucullus, whose name has been handed down to 
modern times as the supreme epicure. 

It would be hard to find another man since Cicero whose 
lif^covered such a period of conspicuous individuals and 
spectacular events. Fate cast him in an age when the Roman 
self-governing city-state was slowly disintegrating from its 
own success. Changes in the social structure were putting 
too great a strain on rigid political institutions adapted to a 
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simpler time but now outworn. Without realizing it Cicero 
was living at the end of an era, the defender of the lost 
cause of the aristocratic Republic. 

As the defender of this cause at the height of his power 
as chief magistrate of Rome he was challenged by the other 
great figure of his day. Cicero was submerged as Csesar, 
the man of action, came to the front. The one fought a losing 
struggle to conserve the past. The other was forced by events 
and his own restless temperament to break from the past 
into a new order which he only dimly discerned. Caesar 
won supremacy at the cost of alienating vital elements in 
the state. In the end his old antagonist was the spiritual al- 
though not the actual leader of the plot to which Caesar fell 
a victim. His death released forces of disorder before which 
Cicero went down. Toward this double climax the conflict 
inexorably moved as Rome sought by trial and error to deal 
with problenr's which in new forms confront mankind today. 

There is always danger in comparing figures in the an- 
cient world with those in the modern. The intellectual, social, 
and economic gulf between them is too great. With due 
reservations it may be said that Cicero would have found 
himself no stranger in the House of Commons with Wal- 
pole, the elder Pitt, and Edmund Burke. For the moment it 
may help us to an understanding of the Roman’s career to 
think of him as in some respects an English Whig of the 
eighteenth century. Like the Whigs he was less conscious of 
the misery of the submerged masses about him than he was 
of possible governmental oppression. One great quality he 
and the Whigs had in common: tney were deeply concerned^ 
with political liberty. 
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CHAPTER II 


A Roman Visits 
Eighteenth-Century London 


DT THE great debate leading up to the framing of the Ameri* 
can Constitution John Adams made his contribution from 
London, where he was stationed as minister. It was in a 
work entitled: A Defence of the Constitutions of Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, by which he meant 
the state constitutions. Adams produced an astonishingly 
learned and intelligent study of more than forty experiments 
in democratic government in the ancient and modern world 
and analysed the causes of their failure. The first volume, 
published in London early in 1787, was immediately repub- 
pjibed in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia and circulated 
•Altiong the delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 
Adams’s conclusion that liberty depended on a separation 
of the powers of government, legislative, executive, and ju« 
dicial, “contributed somewhat,” his grandson wrote, “to give 
direction to the opinion of the members.” The work was 
discussed in newspapers and by delegates in the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Letters showing the wide interest it aroused were written 
while the convention was in session by Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, John Jay, Benjamin Rush, Henry Knox, and 
Richard Henry Lee. Thomas Jefferson commented on it from 
Paris. As was manifest in a letter from Madison to Jefferson, 
there was prejudice to be overcome because Adams’s pro- 
were supposed — mistakenly, to be sure — to be em- 
l^ied in the British Constitution, which was suspect to 
American democrats. Here Adams was able to make an effec- 
tive appeal to Cicero. “As all the ages of the world,” he 
wrote, “have not produced a greater statesman and philoso- 
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pher united than Cicero, his authority should have gireat 
weight. His decided opinion in favor of three branches is 
founded on a reason that is unchangeable.” 

No American of the period would have thought of chal' 
lenging Cicero’s claim to statesmanship. Jefferson read the 
De Senectute every year. J[osiah Quincy had three editions 
of Cicero, one in twenty volumes for the pocket, testify- , 
ing to his devotion to Cicero as a defender of liberty. In his 
last sermon the Reverend Jonathan Mayhew, a clergyman 
of wide influence in the first half of the century, avowed 
that the chief sources of his ideas of civil liberty were Plato, 
Demosthenes, and Cicero. John Quincy Adams, lecturing at 
Harvard College in 1806, proclaimed the doctrine from Cic- 
ero that eloquence was the stay of liberty. 

These high estimates of the Roman were general among 
John Adams’s eighteenth-century contemporaries both in 
England and in the America that was part of the English 
intellectuul wu'id. Cicero spoke with such convincing force 
to that world because in many ways he belonged to it 
Eighteenth-century England had much in common with Rome 
of the first century before Christ. In considering Cicero as 
a product of the society in which he lived we shall have a 
more vivid idea of the man if we make certain comparisons 
of ancient Rome with the England from which the American 
Republic emerged. We shall also have a better conception 
of the problems with which he had to deal. 

An upper-class Roman of the first century B.c. would 
have found himself quite at home in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. London, with a population of nearly a million, was 
larger than Rome, but not too much larger. Its narrow, 
crooked streets, cobblestone pavements, and sedan chairs 
borne by liveried attendants, would have reminded the Ro- 
man of his own capital. If his visit had been in the first 
third of the century he would have found the streets badly 
lighted at night, with the city government merely trying to 
supplement sporadically the lanterns or candles hung out 
before their doors by private citizens. He would have ro> 
called that Rome had been lighted in the same way on that 
glorious night when Cicero as consul had announced that 
Catiline’s fellow conspirators had been put to death and the 
chy saved from fire and revolution. An unimaginative fellow, 
he probably would have reflected that, alter all, the old 
Roman way of using torches carried by attendants answered 
all purposes. Gas lighting of streets, introduced in Londra 
in 1736, would of course have baffled him. Nothing like 
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that was known even in the glittering world meteopolis of 
Alexandria. 

Besides, be would have asked his London friends whether 
it was not generally unsafe to venture out at night, assuming 
that the few night watchmen were as worthless in London 
as they were in Rome. Were not highwaymen about, and 
perhaps reckless young hoodlums who might wantonly at- 
tack Inoffensive pedestrians? Stories of the escapades of Lon- 
don’s Mohock gang of high-born rowdies who terrorized the 
'streets at night would not have surprised the Roman visitor. 
He might even have been able to match the accounts of 
matrons enclosed in barrels and rolled down hilly streets. 
Outrageous, he might have commented, but what could be 
done about it? Experience had demonstrated that it was 
dangerous to free institutions to quarter regular troops with- 
in the city. Londoners would have agreed. Social orgiuiiza- 
tions develop slowly. In spite of disorders and extensive riot- 
ing in the capital, the possibility of establishing an effective 
civilian police system did not occur to the Roman of the 
first century before Christ. The Englishman began to realize 
the possibility only in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It was not until the sixth year of our era that the organizing 
ability of Augustus provided Rome with a fire and police 
department of seven thousand men. It was not until 1829 
that Robert Peel set up the London metropolitan police, 
who were to be endearingly nicknamed “Bobbies” or 
“Peelites” from their founder. This disposition to poke fun 
was to crop out in imperial Rome, where the firemen were 
to be called “the little bucket fellows,” and where it was to 
be regarded as a fine joke to bring them running on a 
false alarm from the smoking kitchen of some house where 
an elaborate dinner was being served. 

The Roman visitor would have shaken his head over the 
state of the English roads. “Your coach and six,” he might 
have said, “seems very grand. But I hear you need the six 
horses to pull the coach over your muddy roads — and at 
that the coach sometimes bogs down. Your Great North 
Road doesn’t compare with our splendidly paved highways 
— our Great North Road, the Flaminian Way, for instance, 
or the Aurelian or Appian Way or many others I might 
qipntion. Julius Cesar once travelled more than seven hun- 
dred miles from Rome to Geneva in a hired carriage in 
ei|^t days. Nothing approaching that time could be made on 
your roads in England.” 

Strolling westward on the Strand to the districts to which 
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the great nobles were moving, the Roman would have fosmd 
himself among familiar scenes. The new houses on Picca* 
dilly and in Cavendish, Hanover, and Grosvenor Squares 
he would haVe had to admit were more substantial and elab' 
orate than the residences of the Roman nobility. But he 
would have insisted that the fashionable quarter on the 
Palatine was rapidly overtaking the best that London could 
show. As to public buildings he would have been rather 
quiet. The marble age of Augustus was still in the future. 

The splendid country seats of the English nobility would 
not have astonished him. Did not Lucullus have a magnificent 
place at Tusculum? Was not the lovely Bay of Naples sur- 
rounded by noble houses? Was not a mere professional man 
like Cicero able to maintain seven villas for his varying 
moods? Did not the famous lawyer on one occasion enter- 
tain Caesar and his staff, with a guard of two thousand 
men, at his villa on the bay? 

These sumptuous estates with their fountains, colonades, 
gardens, fishponds, gymnasiums, libraries, picture galleries, 
and statuary would have compared favourably, in the Ro- 
man’s opinion, with the elaborate places of the English 
peers. 

Social life in London and the prominent part taken by 
women the Roman would have perfectly understood. His 
English friends might have warned him that the life was 
rather dissolute, with great moral laxity and much hard 
drinking. The state of religion, they might have added, was 
deplorable. In the best circles the church was regarded as 
a necessary state institution, but religion itself was politdy 
ignored. They could have proceeded with a bill of particUr 
lars on all these points designed to impress the presumably 
unsophisticated visitor from the past. 

The ravishing Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, for in- 
stance, was leader of the smart set. Her greatest friend was 
her husband’s mistress. Lady Elizabeth Foster, a member 
the household. The Duchess had three children by her hus- 
band, one by Lord Grey. The Duke had two by Lady Eliza- 
beth. Included in the family were two children of Lady 
Bessborough, sister of the Duchess, by Lord Granville Levi- 
son Gower. The children were brought up together to be- 
come social leaders, and the “Devonshire House girls” wm 
much sought after. The Harleys, children of the Countess 
of Oxford, were of such uncertain parentage that th^ 
were known as “the Harleian miscellany.” Great confusim 
existed in Lord Melbourne’s household. According to gos- 
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sip, the second son of Lady Melbourne, who was to be- 
eomt Victoiia’s prime minister, was the chdd of Lord Egie> 
mont; another the son of the Prince of Wales. “The vices,** 
a lady wrote, “are wonderfully prolific among Whigs. There 
are such countless illegitimates, such a tribe of children of 
the mist.** 

Naturally the great ladies used their infiuence politically. 
Promotions in the diplomatic service and in the peerage 
often were attributed to some liaison which a lady used to 
her neglected husband*s advantage. Lord Melbourne became 
a viscount as a reward for his wife’s fnendship with the 
Prince of Wales. 

As for hard drinking, it was the accepted thing. A states- 
man was proud to be known as a one-bottle, two-bottle, 
tiiree-bottle man. Lord Oxford, a minister of the crown, was 
reported to have gone drunk into the presence of the Queen. 
The brilliant Lord Bolmgbroke spent many of his nights 
drinking Dr. Johnson remarked that the decent people of 
Lichfield got drunk every night and nobody thought the 
worse of them. The father of the future statesman Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole used to insist when they were drinking together 
that the son should always take two drinks to his father*s 
<Hie. This on the moral ground that a befuddled Robert 
would be spared the demoralizing experience of realizing how 
drunk bis father could be. 

Christianity in eighteenth-century England the Roman*s 
informants would have described as less a belief than a 
convenience, an excellent expedient for keeping the lower 
classes in their place. The son of a respectable family had 
his choice of professions, the army and the church. It was 
a matter of personal preference. No religious qualifications 
were expected of the young man who decided to take Orders. 
The choice of vicars lay largely with the landed gentry. 
Livings could be bestowed upon favoured relatives or offered 
for sale. We hear of one extravagant young man who took 
a charge in Suffolk as an honest way to pay his debts. 
“Here he became a great favourite with the country gentle- 
men by whom his society was much sought, for he kept an 
excellent hunter, rode well up to the hounds, drank very 
!^d. He sang an excellent song, danced remarkably well, 
m that the young ladies considered no party complete with- 
out him.*’ 

The aristocrats supported the Church of England precisely 
as they supported other solid English institutions. Their re- 
I^tHis belief were their private affur. They might be deista 
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like the third Earl of Shaftesbury or they might be ^gaoA* 
tics, although that designation did not come into vogue until 
the next century, or they might be urbanely indifferent. “Nd, 
my Lord,” Melbourne replied to an invitation by the Arch^ 
bishop of York to attend evening service; “once is orthodox, 
twice is puritanical.” And on one occasion he stamped out 
of church after listening to a sermon directed against preva- 
lent vices, exclaiming: “Things are coming to a pretty pass 
when religion is allowed to invade a gentleman’s private 
life.” 

To all such recitals the Roman could have responded 
with an understanding smile. Conditions in the last age of 
the Roman Republic were very similar. There was the dash- 
ing and fascinating Clodia, for instance, descendant of a 
great family and for a year first lady of Rome as the wife of 
a consul. Her magnificent Palatine mansion was frequented 
by all the rad'^'a! voung nobles of the capital. The “burning 
eyes of Clodia” dazzled the young poet Catullus, and he 
addressed passionate lyrics to her under the name of Lesbia 
— “Let us live and love, my Lesbia.” He was only one of 
many. Her affairs were notorious. Still she maintained her 
position and Cicero attended her salons although later he 
called her “the Medea of the Palatine.” “Known to us only 
through her enemies,” a modern scholar has written, “the 
very bitterness of their onslaughts testifies to the greatness 
of her personality, a personality of which none can read 
without feeling its power and intensity, though but one or 
two facts of her life are to be seen, and that fitfully, through 
the virulence of her foes, like a wild revel in the night re>j 
vealed by flashes of lightning.” 

Theie was the high-born Servilia, a social leader and a 
power in politics. A minor indiscretion involving her was 
much laughed about m Rome. At the trial of the Catilinarian 
conspirators she sent a love letter to Caesar in the Senate.^ 
Her strait-laced half-brother Cato suspected the letter had 
to do with the conspiracy and said so on the floor. It was 
moved that the letter be read aloud. Caesar handed it to 
Cato, who recognized his sister’s handwriting. So he threw 
it back to Caesar exclaiming: “Take it, you sot!” and went 
on with his speech. Gossip made Caesar the father of Ser- 
vilia’s famous son, Marcus Junius Brutus, who finally joined 
in the conspiracy against the great man’s life. Circumstances 
were against this particular bit of scandal, but the affair 
was not worth arguing. Caesar, like others of his contem* 
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poraries, was irresistible to the ladies. He is credited with 
having given Servilia a pearl worth $300,000. 

Servilia had a strong-minded daughter-in-law, Porcia. There 
is every reason to suppose the two women struggled for the 
soul of Marcus Brutus before he was brought into the con- 
spiracy. The mother naturally would try to keep him loyal 
to Caesar. The wife, with the republican training of her 
stem father, Cato, undoubtedly incited him to resist the dic- 
tator. In any event, she was the only woman who was al- 
lowed to know of the proposed political assassination in 
advance. 

The important role played by women is suggested by Cic- 
ero in a letter written three months after the murder. The 
conspirators amid gathering clouds held a conference at 
Antium attended by Servilia, Porcia, and Tertulla — the last- 
named the half-sister of Brutus. There plans were considered 
and Servilia offered to get a senatorial decree modified to 
meet the wishes of Cassius. 

Of a wholly different type was the lovely Julia, daughter 
of Caesar and wife of Pompey. Her husband, twenty-three 
years her senior, was so devoted to her that he neglected 
his public duties in order to be with her in their country 
houses and at the seaside resorts of Italy. She was a strong 
influence in keeping her father and husband together politi- 
cally and it was not until after her premature death that the 
break between them came. 

Her successor as Pompey’s wife, Cornelia, also young 
and attractive, was distinguished for her knowledge of litera- 
ture, music, geometry, and philosophy. When her husband, 
defeated by Caesar at Pharsalus, sought refuge in Egypt, 
where he was murdered, she accompanied him — an example 
of a high-minded, cultured, and loyal woman. 

Another grande dame who took a hand in politics was 
Caesar’s wife, Calpurnia. Immediately after her marriage she 
used her influence to have her father elected consul, to the 
enormous disgust of this same Cato, who protested it was 
intolerable that women should be permitted to name com- 
manders of armies, governors of provinces, and other high 
officials — a protest, someone has suggested, in the spirit of 
Napoleon’s question: “Since when did the Council of State 
Itteet at Madaune Ricamier’s?’’ Society attributed to another 
lady, celebrated for her wit, beauty, amd political influence, 
the appointment of Lucullus to the important eastern com- 
mamd. 'Still amother attraictive woman was Sempronia, mother 
of Decimus Junius Brutus, one of Cae8au'’s marshals, and a 
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friend of that problem child of the aristocracy, Catiline. She 
could sing and dance, was well read in Greek and Latin 
literature, could write verses, engage in witty conversations, 
and break mfbn's hearts. Another to be mentioned, but with 
raised eyebrows, was the terrible Fulvia, several times mar« 
ried, who as the wife of Mark Antony in the time of a 
bloc^y purge ordered the execution of her personal enemies 
without consulting her husband. She it was whose attempted 
flirtation with the rising young Octavian drew from the future 
Augustus a bit of very improper verse. 

The forerunner of the modern suffragettes appeared in 
Rome in the person of Hortensia, daughter of a leader of 
the Roman bar and a masterful person in her own right. 
Perhaps she gained courage for her exploit from a success- 
ful feminist movement of the previous century, when the 
matrons of Rome blocked the approaches to the Forum and 
importuned the men to vote for the repeal of an obnoxious 
law regulating ineir dress and their ownership of gold. Finally 
they rushed the Assembly: “And when accordingly the law 
was speedily repealed,” the ancient chronicler says, “they 
straightway put on some ornaments there in the Assembly 
and went out dancing.” 

The occasion for the suffragette protest headed by Hor- 
tensia was a decree by the government imposing a special 
tax on fourteen hundred of the richest women of the capi- 
tal. The women marched to the Forum, forced their way 
in, “the guards dividing to let them pass,” and Hortensia 
addressed the Three who dominated the state. Her plea is 
the first that history records against taxation without repre* 
sentation. “Why should we pay taxes,” she demanded, “whetf ^ 
we have no part in the honours, the commands, the state- * 
craft, for which you contend against one another with such 
harmful results?” Horrified at this feminine presumption, the 
Three ordered the guards to put the ladies out. But the 
spectators raised such an uproar that the guards desisted 
and the Three discreetly announced they would take the 
matter under advisement. The next day they compromised 
by exempting a thousand of the fourteen hundred from the 
proposed taxation. 

Another famous lady was Octavia, sister of Augustus and 
the successor of Fulvia as wife of Antony. “A wonderful 
woman,” Plutarch calls her, and beautiful. Her devotion to 
her errant husband was the talk of Rome. She succeeded 
for a time in averting an armed struggle between him and 
her brother. Even after Antony had fallen for the charms 
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of Cleopatra, his loyal wife gathered money and soldiers 
in Italy and set out with them to help her husband in one 
of his Asiatic campaigns. A message from him reached her 
in Athens directing her to return to Rome ^although he 
accepted the help she had furnished. After his death his chil- 
dren by Cleopatra were taken into her home by the com- 
passionate Octavia. 

Cleopatra herself was a flaming soul who flashed across 
the Roman scene, influencing history and leaving destruc- 
tion in her wake. A Queen, of course, and a Greek. But 
her type was familiar in the Italian capital. 

High society was chiefly concerned that the conventions 
be preserved. It would have accepted the admonition of the 
American financier to one of his younger associates who had 
become involved in a scandal. ‘"But,** the young man pro- 
tested, “I only do openly what other people do behind closed 
doors.” *‘My dear sir,” the upholder of decency replied, 
“that is what doors are for.” Even so practising a Puritan 
as Cicero could speak publicly of the escapades of a young 
scapegrace friend with the tolerance of a Lord Chesterfield 
writing worldly advice to his son. 

Most middle-class Romans no doubt led virtuous lives 
according to the practices of the time. The double standard 
of morals was conventional. But the Roman visitor to Lon- 
don would have known that the aristocracy constituted a 
little world of its own in which departures from the old 
way* of life were so common as to attract scant attention. 

As for drinking m eighteenth-century England, the Ro- 
man could hardly have been shocked. Csesar was abstemi- 
ous, but the fact that this was remarked upon showed it 
was rather unusual. The great Marius had ended his life 
in a prolonged drunk. There were scandalous reports of 
the drinking parties of Sulla alter he had laid down his dic- 
tatorship. Cato at times would spend a whole night over his 
wine. Mark Antony was a terrific drinker. Cicero was blame- 
less in his habits, but we have a letter that he wrote to a 
friend about a dispute at dinner over their wine in which he 
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tinued drinking could send the guests staggering into the 
streets prepared for any wild adventure. 

It would be misleading to suggest that the primitive re- 
ligious practices of the Roman people were at all analogous 
to the Christianity of the eighteenth century. There was noth- 
ing in Italy comparable to«the Church of England. At the 
same time a Roman in London would have noticed certain 
aspects of religious observances that would have seemed fa- 
miliar. Thus he would have found the practice in country 
parishes of ‘‘beating the bounds** with peeled wands, “when 
the minister accompanied by his church-wardens and parish- 
ioners would deprecate the vengeance of God, beg a bless- 
ing on the fruits of the earth, and preserve the rights and 
properties of the parish.” This would have reminded him of 
the May festival on Roman farms, with its procession of 
sacrificial victims that made the rounds of the fields, ending 
with the sacrifice of animals and the prayer to a god to 
protect the pxuijuc!« of the land. 

The relation of religion to the English state, and the atti- 
tude of the upper classes to religion, would have seemed 
even more familiar to our Roman. Religion in Rome was a 
more important part of the government than it was in the 
England of the Georges. The primitive superstitions that sur- 
vived among the people made them anxious that nothing be 
undertaken in either private or public life without the as- 
surance that it would not be displeasing to the unseen powers. 
The Romans set great store bv the priestly colleges thgt 
were charged with looking after this important aspect of 
their affairs. The Assemblies could be prevented from meet- 
ing or could be adjourned by a simple announcement 
the magistrate of unfavourable omens, ^^aluablcj^w^j^^ 
in the hands of the aristocracy. " 

Skepticism had long been growing amofijl the^nleWgent- 
sia. A remark by a sturdy Roman statesman of the second 
century before Christ, the Cato who was the great-grand- 
father of Cicero’s contemporary, was widely quoted. “I won- 
der,” he said, “that a soothsayer doesn*t laugh when he sees 
another soothsayer.” The philosophic Greek historian Polyb- 
ius, writing in the same century, defended religious super- 
stition on grounds that would have appealed to Lord Mel- 
bourne. Religion, he remarked, would not be necessary in 
a state made up wholly of wise men. “BDrt as every multi- 
tude is fickle, full of lawless desires, unreasoned passion, 
and violent anger, the multitude must be held in check by 
invisible terrors and suchlike pageantry.*’ He added that the 
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Romans of his time were foolish in undermining such be- 

fiefo. 

But undermined they were with the spread of the Greek 
enlightenment. Early in the first century b.c. the bfficial head 
of the state religion, the chief pontiff {pontifex maximus) 
taught his law students that there were two sorts of re- 
ligioo, one philosophic and adapted to the intellect, the other 
traditional and not so adapted. The philosophic religion he 
held was not fitted to be the religion of the state since it 
might be demoralizing to the mass of the people. 

By the time of Cicero the Roman intellectuals were gen- 
erally agnostics, although they might profess some vague 
form of pantheism. That did not prevent their upholding 
the state religion. Cicero was proud to be chosen a member 
of the dignified board of augurs, the experts on omens, in 
which he had no belief, and Csesar spent a fortune to be 
dected pontifex maximus. It may fairly be said that the 
attitude of the great nobles of Ciceronian Rome toward the 
state religion was very similar to the attitude of the aristoc- 
racy of Georgian England toward the established church. 
There might be something to it, of course. An interesting 
subject for speculation if one cared for that sort of thing. 
In any event, it was a useful instrument for control of the 
lower classes. 

The discussion of religion might have prompted the visi- 
tor’s English friends to bring up the apparent lack of the 
humanitarian spirit among the Romans “If you will par- 
don my frankness,” one of them might have said, “the Ro- 
mans of your century seem to have been singularly brutal. 
How could cultivated men have tolerated the gladiatorial 
omnbats? When you had conquered King Jugurtha you starved 
him to death in prison. Your massacres under Marius and 
Sulla were horrible. The mere fact that Antony could have 
had the severed hands and head of Cicero nailed up above 
the rostra seems to indicate an innate coarseness covered 
by a thin veneer of Hellenic refinement.” 

“1 have no defence of such ghastly deeds,” the visitor 
might have replied. “All I can say is that the course of 
history seems to justify your comment on the thin veneer of 
civilization. Only I might remark that this unhappy situa- 

« *on is not confined to my countrymen. If you will permit 
le to ignore your own capital for the moment, I am told 
that Paris represents the fine flower of cultural life. Yet 
in the^ memoirs of Casanova I read that in the middle of the 
present century a criminal was publicly tortured to death 
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in the place de Gr&ve and that great ladies gathered in 
parties where they could overlook the scene and hear the 
poor wretch’s screams. I believe heads of rebels were nailed 
on Temple *Bar in 1745 and there allowed to decay; thid 
the execution of criminals in London is a great popular 
amusement; that their bodies are sometimes left to rot oo 
public gallows. I hear that your great legal authority, Black- 
stone, enumerates one hundred and sixty capital offences. 
By contrast I think you will find your own classical scholars 
writing of the criminal code of the Roman Republic as the 
mildest ever known. English popular sports are brutal, if 
not so brutal as our gladiatorial exhibitions. In fact, I sus- 
pect you will find future historians writing that humanitarian- 
ism was really a product of the nineteenth century. From 
my own acquaintance with human nature I would not be 
sure that even our terrible mass murders might not be dupli- 
cated from time to time in the twentieth century and be- 
yond.” 

One contrast might have struck the visitor. Roman society 
was founded on slavery. There were no slaves in England. 
A great establishment in Rome might have two hundred 
slaves. No noble family could maintain its social standing 
without a retinue of cooks, waiters, room servants, porters, 
ladies’ maids, footmen, palanquin-bearers, copying-clerks, 
stewards, tutors, and other household attendants — all slaves. 
White, and some of them well educated and generally well 
treated, but still without civil rights, and liable to be punished 
or sold if they incurred the master’s disfavour. But perhaps 
the different status of the English servants might not have 
impressed him as important. Every great family in Lon^O^ 
had its army of menials who were paid only a pittance, 
with no provision for their comfort. Little more attention 
was given their welfare than was given to the welfare of 
the slaves in well-appointed Roman households. To English 
high society the wretchedly poor did not matter. Quite the 
same way in Rome. 
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CHAPTER III 


And Finds Himself at Home 


THE STRIKING similarities in the social structure of Rome 
and England would have prepared the Roman tor similarities 
in the field of government where on the surface they seemed 
not to exist England was a monarchy with a king and court 
While the House of Hanover ruled by the Act of Settlement 
— ^that is, by the will of the people expressed through Parlia- 
ment — the crown was hereditary Rome regarded itself as a 
self-governing commonwealth, a republic Traditionally the 
very name of king was detested Two consuls were elected 
annuall y by a popular assembly, each with a veto on the 
other so that kingly power should not be usurped by one 
ambitious man In its social and political position in the 
state the House of Lords was very like the Roman Senate 
But although the House of Commons and the Roman As- 
sembhes were supposed to represent the people, they were 
wholly different in make-up The representative principle as 
applied to the House of Commons was foreign to an Assem- 
bly which long had been frozen in the form of a town 
meeting. 

In spite of surface differences the visitor would have dis- 
covered fundamental likenesses in the two forms of govern- 
ment. Each was the result of a long process of development. 
The English Constitution, like the Roman, was a compoMte 
of laws and practices Polybius, keen analyst of Roman in- 
stitutions, remarked that the Romans had not reached their 
form of government “by any process of reasoning, but by 
the discipline of many struggles and troubles, always choosing 
^ best in the light of the experience gained in disaster.” 
1m same description might have been given of the English 
Constitution. 

In both cases custom and the Constitution favoured con- 
trol of the government by an aristocracy. England was really 
ruled by the great Whig houses, Rome by the great nobles. 
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The aristocratic monarchy of eighteenth-century England Was 
not far removed from the aristocratic Republic of Rome 
of the first century before the Christian era. 

A group ef Whig nobles had been the driving force in 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688 and later had established 
the House of Hanover on t|ie British throne. These families 
included the Bentincks, headed by the Duke of Portland* 
the Campbells by the Duke of Argyll, the Cavendishes by 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Pelhams by the Duke of New- 
castle, the Russells by the Duke of Bedford, the Grenvilles 
by Earl Temple, the Stanhopes by Earl Stanhope and the 
Earl of Chesterfield — all names known and respected through- 
out Britain. Such families with their connections by inter- 
marriage formed a powerful network over the Kingdom and 
for a half-century dominated the government. Even after 
the Whig rule was broken, the aristocratic tradition persisted. 
A modern investigator reports that in the hundred and twenty- 
five years the first Labour government of 1924, 

of the three hundred and six men reaching cabinet rank, 
one hundred and eighty-two, or sixty per cent, were heredi- 
tary titled aristocrats. So in Rome. One of the two consuls 
elected every year was invariably from a noble family. With 
the rarest exceptions, both were. Among these families a 
small group, corresponding to the great Whig houses, emerged 
as dominant. In something under two hundred years down 
into the second century before Christ Mommsen has listed 
sixteen Roman families that furnished one hundred and forty 
of the two hundred patrician nobles who attained consular 
rank. The Cornelii, Valerii, /Emilii, Claudii, Fabii, Manln^K 
Postumii, Sulpicii, corresponded to the English Pelham^* 
Cavendishes, Bentincks, and the rest. ' ^ 

If he had discussed the matter with a congenial English 
friend the Roman undoubtedly would have justified the at- 
titude of his countrymen. “The memory of great ancestors,” 
he might have said, “and the desire not to suffer a great 
name to fade become an incentive of the most powerful 
kind. A structure of society like that of Rome, which brings 
the upper class into such political prominence that they 
usually furnish the candidates for election, has at least the 
advantage of saving the nation from government by specu- 
lators, adventurers, and demagogues, which is the gravest 
of all the evils to which a commonwealth is liable. With 
such politicians in charge the foreign policy of the country 
would be in danger of being directed by men who sought 
only for notoriety or for the consolidation of their tottering 
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power and who might plunge the nation into wars that 
would speedily lead to national ruin. In home politics in- 
stitutions which are lost in the twilight of a distant past 
might, through similar motives, in a few moiUhs be reck- 
lessly destroyed. To minds ambitious only of notoriety, care- 
less of the permanent interests of the nation, and destitute 
« of all real feeling of political responsibility, a policy of mere 
' destruction possesses an irresistible attraction. From these 
extreme evils a country is for the most part saved by en- 
trusting the management of its affairs chiefly to the upper 
classes of the community.” 

The Englishman would have agreed. Indeed, the words 
just attributed to the Roman are taken almost verbatim 
from W. E. H. Lecky’s defence of aristocratic government 
in his History of England in the Eighteenth Century — 
the century that was Lecky’s intellectual habitat. The senti- 
ments expressed in them are implicit in the writings of 
Cicero. They certainly belonged to Rome as well as to Eng- 
land. Both countries were essentially conservative. In both 
the glorious past was venerated. In both the families that 
had guided the national destiny through periods of storm 
and stress were highly respected. Only a comparatively few 
persons were beginning to appreciate the selfishness, mean- 
ness, and inherent incompetency of an oligarchy based on 
hereditary succession. It was assumed in both the Rome of 
the first century before Christ and the England of the eight- 
eenth century that members of the aristocracy had a natural 
right to the high offices of state. In both countries the peo- 
ple generally resented the ambitious intrusion of one of 
their own number into the sacred precincts of the govern- 
ing class. In Rome it had become an axiom of politics that 
Providence always sent a great noble to the head of the 
poll. In an English county there might be rival candidates, 
each sponsored by a great family. The family’s head might 
ride at the front of a cavalcade to the poll, hats streaming 
with ribbons of yellow or blue. His son or nephew aspiring 
to represent the constituency would address the electors: 
“Gentlemen, I offer myself. . . .” He might be cheered by 
supporters or he might be pelted with clods by members of 
the faction attached to the rival house. But he knew if he 
liras defeated it would be by a candidate of his own class 
and not by some low-born outsider. 

The methods by which the two aristocracies exercised con- 
trol Were very similar. In both England and Rome it was 
necessary for the nobles to dominate the popular legislative 
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bodies. In each case the foundation of power, as has }ost 
been suggested, was social prestige. In England the situation 
was set forth in the old rhyme: 

God bless the squire and his relations 
And keep us all in our proper stations. 

In Rome even the brilliant Cicero was ill at ease when 
he addressed a Roman of distinguished ancestry. His stilted 
letters to great nobles show his obsequious embarrassment. 

But social prestige was not the sole reliance. More prac- 
tical methods were at the command of the aristocracy of 
both countries in the very structure of government. In Brit- 
ain the rotten boroughs constituted a major scandal until 
they were swept away by the Reform Bill of 1832. A con- 
siderable minority of these constituencies electing members 
to the House of Commons were the private property of the 
peers. The great parliamentary influence of the mediocre but 
industrious Duke of Newcastle was founded to a considerable 
extent on the fact that as one of the largest landowners 
in England he owned more members of the House than any 
other statesman. In other boroughs the few voters organized 
themselves into close corporations and offered their repre- 
sentation in the Commons to the highest bidder. There 
were regular borough-jobbers. Lord Chesterfield, applying to 
one to obtain a seat for his son for twenty-five hundred 
pounds, was informed that the demand had exhausted the 
supply. Rich nabobs from the East and West Indies had bulled 
the price to three or four thousand and none was left. Thua 
for many years before the industrial revolution it was gi^-^ 
erally possible for the great landed families, through the 
boroughs which they owned or could buy, to exercise a 
strong influence in the House of Commons. 

In Rome the same ends were differently attained. While 
the Senate, dominated by the great families, was in theory 
a consultive body, in practice it came to direct the course 
and form of legislation and so was much more powerful 
than the House of Lords. Nevertheless final legislative au- 
thority lay in the two Assemblies. These had different struc- 
tures and somewhat different functions. The differences in 
Cicero’s time had become technical rather than practicaL 
They need not concern us here. The organization and pro- 
cedure of both played into the hands of the nobles. 

The Assembly which did most of the legislating was based 
on thirty-five districts: four of them within the city, sixteen 
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in the immediate vicinity, and fifteen in the suburban terri- 
tory. Those Italians throughout the peninsula who were Ro- 
man citizens were registered in the various rural districts. 
If they desired to exercise the franchise, they had to go to 
Rome to vote; and Rome was a longer journey from southern 
Italy than Washington is from, the Pacific coast. Besides, 
each district voted as a unit. If there were one hundred 
thousand voters in the capital, they could cast only four 
votes in the Assembly, one for each municipal district. This 
set-up left control to the voters registered in the thirty-one 
outlying districts. Farmers and business men from the towns, 
if they cared to travel to Rome, could have taken charge of 
legislation. Most of them ordinarily could not spare the 
time. So normally there was a slim attendance of outside 
voters. This gave the nobles their opportunity. Most of them 
were landowners, with the privilege of registering in any dis- 
trict where they owned land. In addition each family had 
numerous retainers and dependents who were registered with 
them in the rural districts. With these voters, who could be 
depended on to attend the Assembly whenever the word was 
passed, the nobles usually could be sure of carrying a majority 
of the thirty-five districts and so of determining the action 
^ of the Assembly. 

The process of voting was simple. An informal open-air 
meeting (the contio) was held, at which the presiding magis- 
trate explained the measures that were to come before the 
Assembly and invited officials and prominent citizens to dis- 
cuss them. This was the only opportunity for debate. Then 
the meeting reconvened as the Assembly. The presiding of- 
ficer stated the question and the voters separated into thirty- 
five groups by districts Adjoining the place of meeting were 
enclosures, one for each district. After all the voters had 
gathered in the enclosures they filed out, giving their votes 
to tellers stationed on either side of the exit. A majority 
determined the vote of the district, which was at once re- 
ported to the magistrate in charge. The votes of eighteen 
or more districts carried or defeated a bill. 

In the circumstances it was difficult to obtain a large at- 
tendance even when important questions were up. Cicero 
once remarked in a speech that he had seen a law enacted 
with only five voters to a district present, and some of these 
iMted in other districts than those in which they were reg- 
istered. 

But there were occasions in both London and Rome when 
the aristocratic control slipped and the legislative bodies got 
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out of hand. In fact, in the House of Commons it was regH" 
larly necessary for the government to buy additional voles 
for hotly contested measures. “As for your rascals in tbt 
House of Commons,” George I said to Walpole, “manage 
them as you please. 1 don’t interfere with them.” This minie* 
ter once boasted that the defeat of a certain proposal had 
cost only nine hundred pounds. Of a group of M.P.’s he 
remarked: “All these have their price,” and he complained 
that he was obliged to bribe members not to vote against, 
but for their conscience. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century a member re- 
fused to take the leadership in the House of Commons un- 
less the prime minister let him know how the secret-service 
fund was distributed. Without information as to which mem- 
bers were taking bribes he would be handicapped in dealing 
with the House. 

Very similar conditions prevailed in Rome. In close votes 
in the Assembly certain districts might hold the balance of 
power and it was necessary to control these with money. 
There were even decayed noble houses that financed them- 
selves on occasion by selling the votes of their retainers. 
Bribery was so common that a discussion of it and the 
means to circumvent it is given a conspicuous place in the 
very practical candidate’s handbook that was sent to Cicero 
when he was running for consul by his younger brother 
Quintus. On one occasion Rome was upset by reports that 
the African prince Jugurtha had been able to bribe the Senate. 
Sallust, the historian who recounts the affair, says Jugurtha 
had a conviction that at Rome anything could be bought 
He adds that when Jugurtha left the city he looked badk 
at Rome in silence and finally said: “A city for sale and 
doomed to speedy destruction if it finds a purchaser.” Sallust’s 
picture and reports may have been overdrawn. Nevertheless 
money played an important part in emergencies in consoli- 
dating the authority of the nobles and their rich business 
allies over the Roman government. 

If the House of Commons in spite of all the aristocratic 
controls proved completely intransigent because of a wave 
of public opinion, the House of Lords could finally exercise 
the veto power over legislation. If the Roman Senate dis- 
liked a bill, it could annul the legislation on the technical 
ground that the measure had been improperly passed. It 
could find that the meeting of the Assembly had been in 
the face of unfavourable omens. It might allege that intimi- 
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dation had been used. It might discover other violations of 
the Constitution. 

Another curious although minor parallel may be noted. 
“The theory of the statesmen of the first half t>f the eight- 
eenth century,” Lecky observes of the British system, “was 
that the electors had no right to know the proceedings of 
their representatives and it was only after a long and dan- 
gerous struggle which was not terminated until the reign of 
George III, that the right of printing debates was virtually 
conceded.” The Roman senators of the first half of the first 
century before Christ had a similar opinion. The sessions of 
the Senate were not open to the public, although at times 
crowds listened at the doors. When Csesar first became 
consul he fell into a bitter controversy with the Senate. Its 
unreasonable attitude forced him to appeal to the Assembly, 
which anyone might attend. Presumably in order to keep the 
public informed of the jockeying in the Senate, he introduced 
shorthand reporters and ordered that their record of the 
proceedings be published. Publication was by the posting of 
bulletins in the Forum. Out of these Acta Dturna, “Daily 
Doings,” developed the Roman equivalent of the modern 
newspaper. Reporters circulating in the Forum copied the 
senatorial records, added bits of news and gossip, and sent 
their work to out-of-town subscribers. 

For all these political similarities, a significant difference 
might have impressed the man from Rome. The Whig nobles 
were a high-living, hard-drinking lot, but their abounding 
energy overflowed into the public service. They took their 
obligations seriously. The great man felt a duty to the people 
who lived about his estates. He might be lord lieutenant of 
his county, responsible for order and generally determining 
the appointment of the magistrates. As a member of the 
governing class he might be a cabinet member, with a son 
in the House of Commons and another in the diplomatic 
corps. If he was summoned to London on public business 
he expected to respond as a matter of course. He was always 
self-confident and sometimes competent. 

In the earlier days of Rome the same sense of responsi- 
bility permeated the old families. The great nobles and their 
juicestors had served the state in all its high offices. There 
'was a time when the Senate was made up of ex-magistrates 
pre-eminent in experience and ability. With the flood of 
unearned wealth from eastern conquests the upper class had 
becoihe soft and enervated. There was a general neglect 
of senatorial duties and indifference to public affairs ex- 
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cept when the aristocrats felt that some of their preroga- 
tives were being threatened. The “fishpond brigade,” the in- 
digtaant Cicero had called the indolent nobles who preferred 
a luxurious *life on their country estates to the business 
government in the capital. 

Speakers in the Senate often found themselves addressing 
almost empty benches. Important resolutions sometimes went ' 
through with only a handful of members present. The thin 
Senate became such a public scandal that a law finally was 
enacted providing that for special-privilege legislation, which 
the Senate shared with the Assembly, at least two hundred 
of its six hundred members should be required for a quorum. 
In certain other cases also a quorum rule was imposed. The 
old governing class was becoming increasingly unequal to hs 
job. 

Thus, as we have seen, there were striking similarities be- 
tween the Ronie of Cicero and Georgian England: in physi- 
cal conditions, in social life and modes of thought, in the 
fundamental structure of government. Republican Rome is 
not to be considered a museum piece, something far away 
and long ago. On the contrary, it was the product of a social 
order with which the England of the elder Pitt and the 
America of John Adams were quite familiar. Its major prob- 
lems were those that already were beginning to develop in 
England and later were to develop in America from the 
transformation of an economy of agriculture into an economy 
of business. 

There are modern historians who write of the moral laxify, 
the decay of the old standards of family life, the dissol^ 
manners, the widespread political corruption of the last yean 
of the Roman Republic as if these were unique instances 
of social depravity. They find in these defects the cause of 
the downfall of the Republic. Their indignation does credit 
to their moral sense. From the standpoint of historical judg- 
ment it leaves something to be desired. In retrospect the 
evils that confronted the English reformers of the eighteenth 
century seem almost as formidable as those that confronted 
the Roman reformers nineteen hundred years earlier. Yet 
one society was able to carry through into the liberal mon- 
archy of the nineteenth century. The other failed in its task 
and was submerged by a growing autocracy that eventually 
extinguished freedom. The reasons for sue. '^ss in the one 
case, failure in the other, are a fascinating challenge to the 
student of history. 
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CHAPTBH IV 


The Country Boy of Arpinum 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO was bom on January 3, 106 b.c.,^ 
near Arpinum in the Volscian mountains, some sixty miles 
southeast of Rome. By taking the Naples line from Rome 
to Frosinone, the modern traveller follows the general course 
of the ancient Latin Way which Cicero took when he jour- 
neyed to his ancestral home. Thence the Sora autobus con- 
veys him close to his destination. This is a small island in 
the delta of a mountain stream, the Fibrenus, where it joins 
the river Liris, coming down from the Apennines. A few 
hundred yards before it reaches the Lins, the Fibrenus, cold 
and clear as a Rocky Mountain brook, divides into three 
small branches enclosing two tiny islands. One of these 
branches is an artificial canal. There was only one island in 
Cipero’s day. At the eastern end of the southern island stands 
the ancient monastery-church of S. Domenico. On this site 
or adjacent to it on what is now the northern island was 
the villa of Cicero. In the crypt of the church are sixteen 
marble columns which may have been taken from the villa. 
One arch still stands of the ancient bridge by which Cicero 
used to cross the Liris when he came from Rome. 

The Fibrenus is still shaded by the poplars and alders 
under which Cicero loved to walk. A few miles away are 
hills and mountains which become lofty to the north and 
ate snow-capped in winter. Less than a mile to the south 
of the mouths of the Fibrenus the Liris divides around the 
island of Isola, with handsome cascades some eighty feet 
high. Three miles downstream, on a hill above the Liris, 
Ae modern Arpino, Cicero’s Arpinum, a town of four 
thousand inhabitants, still proudly conscious of its illustri- 
ous SODS, Marius and Cicero, and of a third attributed to 
it by legend, Agrippa, the great minister of Augustus. Thdr 


sExe^t where otherwise specified all Roman dates are ex. 
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busts are on the facade of the Tulliano high school, which 
faces the main piazza of Arpino. 

In his treatise On the Laws Cicero has left a charming 
account of his birthplace. The book is cast in the form of 
a conversation. The participants are Marcus Cicero, hil 
younger brother Quintus, ^nd his devoted friend, business 
agent, and publisher Atticus, three years his senior and 
brother-in-law of Quintus. At the time assigned to the con- 
versation the friends may have been in their late forties or 
early fifties. As they talk they are strolling along the Liris 
and it is assumed that the occasion is the first visit of Atticus 
to his friend’s country villa. Both Marcus and Quintus have 
written poetry. The quick sensitiveness of Cicero, his re- 
sponse to the beauties of nature, the poetic side of the man, 
are revealed in his remarks, some of them put into the mouth 
of his brother. 

Atticus onens the conversation by pointing to a grove 
in which stands an ancient oak and inquires whether this 
is not the grove and “the oak tree of Arpinum” of which 
he has read in one of Marcus’ early poems, the “Marius,” 

“Yes, my dear Atticus,” replies Quintus, “that oak tree 
lives and will live for ever; for it was planted by the imagi- 
nation. No tree cared for by a farmer can be so long-lived 
as one planted by a poet’s verses.” 

“How is that, Quintus? What sort of planting is it that 
poets do?” 

“What sort of planting? Ah, need I tell you, Atticus, 
that so long as Latin literature shall live there will always 
be an oak tree on this spot called ‘the Marian oak’?” 

Cicero’s idea of the immortality of verse is familiar W 
us through later writers. Horace uses it when he speaks ot 
his poems as constituting “a monument more lasting than 
bronze.” In one of the sonnets Shakespeare has the same 
thought: 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Or princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 

But the prosaic Atticus is not satisfied. He wants to know 
whether the incident connected with the oak tree in the 
poem is fact or fancy. He is inclined to sympathize with 
those hard-headed persons who insist that poem about a 
historical character such as Marius should stick to facts. 

Marcus is impatient with such a pedestrian outlook. Per- 
sons, he says, who expect a poet to be as careful of the 
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truth as a witness in court are merely displaying their igno- 
rance. They would take all the poetry and romance out of the 
legends that are the heritage of Rome. The poet is not sup- 
posed to be a historian. The standard for history is truth, 
lor poetry pleasure. 

The mention of history impels Atticus to suggest that 
Cicero might well undertake a history of Rome. Marcus re- 
plies he is too busy; he has only “odds and ends of time.” 
Then it occurs to his friend that in the present “odds and 
ends of time” he might give his views on his specialty, the 
civil law. Thus by pleasant and informal steps Cicero leads 
up to the theme of his book. He continues the popular na- 
ture of his treatise by the fiction of a walk along the river 
in the course of which he gives delightful glimpses of the 
setting of his boyhood home. 

“We might walk here by the Liris,” says Atticus, “in the 
shade along its bank.” 

“Very well,” Cicero replies, “your beloved Plato used to 
discuss problems while walking in cypress groves and forest 
paths. We might do the same, strolling among these stately 
poplars on the green and shady riverbank.” 

The discussion proceeds until they reach the delta of the 
Hbrenus. Atticus then suggests they have walked far enough 
and that they should cross to a little island just beyond 
them where they might sit while they finish the conversa- 
tion. This is the island where Cicero was born, although the 
bobk assumes that Atticus is ignorant of the fact. 

“By all means,” says Marcus. “That island is a favourite 
haunt of mine for meditation, reading, and wnting.” 

Atticus is enthusiastic over its rustic beauty. He cannot 
get enough of the place, he says, and he wonders how Cicero 
can go anywhere else when he is able to get away from 
Rome. 

“Indeed,” his host replies, “whenever it is possible for me 
to be out of town for several days, I do come to this lovely 
and healthful spot.” He explains that it is his birthplace, 
bis “fatherland.” “Yonder you see our homestead as it is 
now — ^rebuilt and extended by my father. As he was an in- 
valid he spent most of his life in study there. It was on this 
^ very spot in a small cottage that I was born while my grand- 
' father was alive. So I have a lingering attachment to the 
^ace.” 

They leave this island and walk up the little stream for 
a mile to another island which today roughly answers the 
descriptitm given by Atticus: “Really nothing could be more 
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charming. It cuts the Fibrenus like the beak of a sM p, 
and the Fibrenus, divided into two parts, flows swiftly past 
and then comes quickly together again, leaving only enougjl 
space for a Wrestling-ground. Then after accomplishing thi^ 
as if its only function were to provide us with a seat for 
our discussion, it plunges jnto the Liris.” 

The same coldness from its mountain source that travellers 
notice today was remarked on by Atticus. “1 never have 
come upon a river which was colder,” he says. “I could 
hardly bear to put my foot in it” 

A fragment of the book preserved by a later writer tells 
how the friends in the late afternoon of the Italian 
decide to leave the island and go back to the shady bank of 
the Liris. “Now that the sun is no longer straight above us 
and our place here is not wholly shaded by these young 
trees, would it not be better to go down to the Liris and 
pursue our J^erussion in the cool shade of the alders?” 

Thus in a senous treatise on government Cicero provides 
us with a vivid picture of the surroundings in which his 
boyhood was spent, with glimpses of a spirit keenly aware 
of the loveliness of trees and rushing streams. In the letters 
of his later years he constantly goes affectionately back to 
his boyhood home — 

A rugged soil, yet nurse of hardy sons; 

No dearer land can e’er my eyes behold. 

So he writes to his friend Atticus, quoting from the 
Odyssey. His villa there, he says, is so remote that it gi'ijfe’ 
him shelter from the bores who flock about him when he fe 
accessible. One hot September day he writes to his brother 
Quintus in Britain that he has escaped from Rome — “I never 
remember greater heat” — to refresh himself at Arpinum and 
enjoy the loveliness of the river. “In Rome there is no time 
to breath.” A few weeks after the death of his beloved 
daughter Tullia he writes to Atticus from Arpinum that he 
has gone there “to find streams and solitary spots, the easier 
to keep up my spirits.” But the violent and persistent rains 
have kept him indoors. So he occupies himself — for he is 
always a tremendous worker — in revising one of his philo- 
sophic treatises, the Academics. Two da>' later he tells 
Atticus that the three historic characters who conduct the 
discussion in the book are inappropriately cast. It is “more 
learned than anything that they would seem likely ever to 
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twve dreamed of.” So he is recasting (he treatise to put the 
words Into the mouths of more accomplished men. 

His neighbours in the little town are close to his heart 
and he looks after their affairs. The community “gets its pub- 
lic revenues from lands it owns in the province of northern 
Italy. On one occasion he writes to his friend Marcus Junius 
Brutus, governor of the province, telling him of the situation 
and of his especial interest in it. The letter is to let the 
governor know that a commission has been sent from 
Arpinum to visit the town’s estates, collect the rents due, 
and “generally to investigate and provide for the manage- 
ment of the whole property.” He hopes “in the name of our 
friendship” that the governor will facilitate the business. To 
emidiasize his own concern he informs Brutus that he has 
consented to allow his son and nephew to be chosen the 
cltief magistrates of Arpinum for the year in order to put 
the municipality’s affairs in order. 

While Roman snobs referred scornfully to his country 
origin — ^“an alien resident in the city of Rome” — Cicero al- 
ways took pride in the place of his birth, and indeed in 
the country towns of Itaiy generally. In one of his cases in 
court the attorney against him, a brash young chap running 
for office, taunted him with being a “foreigner.” 

"Why have you called me a foreigner?” Cicero demanded. 

“You come from a country town.” 

“I admit it,” replied the distinguished attorney. “From a 
town from which salvation has twice come to this city and 
state.” His reference, as all his hearers knew, was to the 
salvation of Rome ^t by Marius of Arpinum from in- 
vasion by the Germans, and second by Cicero himself from 
the conspiracy of Catiline. And he went on to warn the 
lawyer-candidate not to call his rivals foreigners or he would 
be “buried beneath foreign votes.” 

Cicero sprang from onC of the old and well-to-do families 
of Arpinum, and his roots drove deep into the soil. But 
his was a provincial name not known iu the capital and 
vdien he first ran for office some of his friends urged him to 
change it He refused. “I will make my name,” he proudly 
replied, “more glorious than the great names of Rome” — 
a precedent for General Junot’s famous answer to the inquiry 
About his ancestry: ”Moi, je suis mon ancitre.” 

The family came from the upper middle class and was 
in more than comfortable circumstances. It belonged to a 
social order — the Equestrian, of which I shall speak later 
•—which included citizens with property worth at least 
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$20,000. Even today this would be a modest fortune for a 
farmer of one of the American prairie states. According to 
tradition Cicero’s father was proprietor of a fuller’s estal^- 
lishment, thg equivalent of a modern laundry. In later years 
the Arpinum estate included tenant farms, some of whidh 
may have been part of the original homestead. 

The grandfather, also named Marcus Tullius, whose profn 
erty Cicero inherited through his father, another Marcus 
Tullius, was a thorough-going conservative, as were all solid 
Roman citizens. In his time the Greek language and culture 
were becoming fashionable in high society. The old gentle- 
man detested the Greeks. Syrian slaves were coming on the 
market from Greek dealers. “Our people,” the elder Cicero 
grumbled, “are like the Syrian slaves; the more Greek they 
know, the greater scoundrels they are.” 

Any innovation he found obnoxious. When his brother- 
in-law introduced a measure to reform the voting system of 
Arpinum tne eldei Cicero’s vigorous fight against it attracted 
attention in Rome. He discovered a kindred spirit in one 
of the conservative consuls. “Marcus Cicero,” said the official, 
“1 could wish you had chosen to dedicate your efforts to 
the national welfare with the same spirit and energy you 
have shown in the affairs of a small town.” 

Any change was to be resisted. The typical Roman of 
the day would have approved Tennyson’s lines: 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown. 

Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. 

Cicero speaks of his semi-invalid and studious father 
a wise and excellent man and refers to his earnest persever- 
ance in the education of his sons. His considerable acquaint- 
ance with some of the leading citizens of Rome testifies 
to his intelligence and standing. Marcus recalled years later 
some of his father’s conversations with him and his brother. 
The qualities of the “good man,” for instance, were dis- 
cussed in the home. 

The older Cicero lived to see his son the leader of the 
Roman bar and a rising star in politics, although he died 
when Marcus was only thirty-eight and before he had at- 
tained his supreme ambition, the consulship There has been 
comment on the fact that Cicero mentions his father’s death 
in a single sentence in a letter to Atticus: “My poor father 
died on November the 27th.” But it is quite possible, as 
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^b$a been suggested, that the death had been announced in a 
Iprevious letter now lost and that in this letter Cicero was 
merely giving the date, perhaps in r^ly to an inquiry by 
Atticus. 

Cicero does not mention bis mother Helvia in any of his 
writings now extant. Plutarch, from whom we learn her 
name, says she was well bom and lived an unblemished 
life. Her son Quintus gives a ^impse of her matronly thrift 
in a letter to Marcus* secretary. Tiro. Slaves, he says, often 
need to steal wine from their masters’ casks. His mother 
would seal all the casks, the empty as well as the full. If 
any was found empty and unsealed she would know the 
cmitents had been stolen. 

In after life Cicero showed the effects of his father’s 
training in his interest in ethical problems. His mother’s care- 
fulness made little impression. He was often careless about 
money. 

We know nothing about Marcus’ boyhood in his country 
hmne. There may have been elementary schools in Arpinum. 
Plutarch indeed describes Cicero as the youthful progidy 
of a school. But as a biographer Plutarch displays some oi 
the highly moral characteristics of Parson Weems in writing 
of George Washington, and the story of the hero-worship of 
young Marcus suggests the cherry tree and hatchet incident 
reported by Weems. 

The schools of republican Italy were private, not public. 
The Republic was too thoroughly imbued with laissez-faire 
to establish a system of public education. Roman leaders 
would have joined with Governor Berkeley of seventeenth- 
century Virginia in thanking God “we have no free schools,’’ 
and with Herbert Spencer of nineteenth-century England in 
referring to free public education as the entering wedge 
of “the coming slavery’’ of socialism. 

A century before Cicero’s time Polybius, then a resident 
^ Rome, criticized the lack of a public-school system. Quot- 
ing the criticism in one of his books, Cicero replies that the 
Romans did not care to have an educational system “fixed 
law or artificially established, or uniform in all cases.’’ 
His argument is precisely that urged in the United States 
^agiunst establishing a federal department of education with 
a member of the cabinet as its head. 

This does not mean that elementary schooling was neg- 
lected. There are frequent references to schools in the leg- 
endary annals of Rome. It was on a passage in Livy that 
lifacaulay based his lines: 
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And blithely young Virginia came smiling from her home; 
Ah! woe for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in Rome! 
With her smhll tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her 
arm. 

Forth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of 
shame or harm. 

The children were taught the three R’s at home or in 
private schools, conducted usually in Cicero’s time by a 
Greek slave or freedman who charged a nominal fee. While 
there are no statistics on literacy, it seems a fair assump- 
tion that the people generally could read and write. Polyb- 
ius says that in the Roman armies the watchword was in- 
scribed on a wooden tablet which was passed around. When 
Hannibal captured Tarentum, according to Polybius he or- 
dered the i.^Hhitants to write their nationality on the doors 
of their houses, to distinguish them from the Romans. Evi- 
dently soldiers and townspeople alike had at least the rudi- 
ments of an education. 

Other evidence of general literacy is found in tombstone 
inscriptions and in scribblings on walls. Excavations at Pom- 
peii, which was overwhelmed by the eruption of Vesuvius 
a little more than a century after Cicero’s death, have re- 
vealed approximately fifteen thousand such wall scribblings. 
“Everybody writes on the walls but me,” one of them reads. 
Alphabets are scratched on the lower parts ot the walls 
that could be reached by children. Some of them arc written 
backwards as well as forwards. Maxims and other schp«*^^ 
exercises appear. Similar scribblings have been found etfas 
where in the Empire, including far-off Britain. The evi- 
dence prompts an English historian to conclude: “There is 
reason to believe that in the lands ruled by Rome education 
was better under the Empire than at any time since its 
fall until the nineteenth century.” 

True, these scribblings belong to the century after Cic- 
ero. But when Cicero visited his Pompeian villa, presumably 
he saw the same sort of scribblings on the walls of buildings 
that have been revealed by the excavations. 

The chances are that Marcus and Quintus followed the 
practice of many well-to-do Roman families and studied 
under their father, who gave them the rudii 'ents of an edu- 
cation together with the training in the fundamentals of 
Roman citizenship that was traditionally stressed in family 
life. Perhaps it was to this period that Marcus referred when 
he wrote regretfully later: “We learned the Law of tbft 
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Twelve Tablet in our boyhood as a required formula, thouj^ 
no one learns it nowadays.” The Law of the Twelve Tables, 
the first written code of Roman law, was venerated in the 
great days of the Republic as the Catechism was venerated 
in America a hundred years ago. 

But the time came when Cicero Pire felt his sons needed 
the instruction that could be obtained only in the big city. 
He bought a house in the capital. 
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CHAPTER V 


He Moves to the Big City 

THE HOUSE which the elder Cicero acquired was in keeping 
with the substantial position of the family. It was on the 
Carinae, the southwestern slope of the Esquiline Hill near 
the present Church of S. Pietro in Vincoli, which ail travellers 
visit to see Michelangelo’s huge statue of Moses, double- 
starred in Baedeker. “Carinae” means “keels” and the name 
came from buildings that looked like the keels of ships, 
evidently designed by an architect of modernistic tendencies. 
A writer two centuries later refers to the district in the old 
days as being “the most fashionable quarter of the capital.” 
This was hardly true at the time the Cicero family took up 
its residence there. The region was beginning to show the 
signs of social decay with which we are familiar in American 
cities. The period was one of transition, and ambitious fam- 
ilies were anxious to move over to the swankier neighbour- 
hood on the Palatine. The famous Pompey lived on 
Carinae. But he wanted larger grounds, which he acquired 
on the east side of the modern Corso, extending up the 
slope of the Pincian Hill, where he built a finer house. 
After Pompey’s death Mark Antony took over the Carinae 
house until he could obtain a suitable mansion on the 
Palatine. When Cicero had become famous and as soon as 
he could afford a more pretentious house — as soon, that is, 
as he could borrow the money — he moved into the fashion- 
able quarter. The estate cost him $175,000. In one of his 
letters he refers with pride to the call made by a great 
Roman lady upon his wife in the new home. The house on 
the Carins went to his brother Quintus, who eventually 
became sufficiently affluent to rent the p ice and follow 
Marcus to the Palatine. We have the record of another 
young blade, Caelius, a friend of Cicero’s, who rented it 
house on the Palatine at a bargain in order, Cicero says, to 
be near the Forum and the more easily “to visit us at our 
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liouses and to receive visits from his friends.** The most 
luxurious place on the fashionable hill was that bought by 
Clodius, a suspiciously wealthy politician, for $750,000; 
a price, Pliny says, worthy of the madness ef kings. 

Still there was good society in the modest neighbourhood 
of the Carinae when the Cicero, family went to Rome. The 
family’s most remarkable neighbour, although the Ciceros 
did not know it at the time, was young Julius Caesar. He 
came of a decayed noble family whose home was in the 
adjacent low ground of the Subura, which was largely given 
over to shops. Later, when Caesar had become a distin- 
guished statesman and general engaged in the conquest of 
Oaul, his enemies tried to terminate his Gallic command. 
Cicero helped block the move by a strong speech in the 
Senate in which he referred to his long acquaintance with 
Caesar and “that period of familiarity and intimacy” be- 
tween Caesar and Marcus and his brother “from the time 
that we were all young men” — probably, that is, when the 
Ciceros lived in their modest home on the Cannae and 
Caesar around the corner. 

The world capital to which Cicero went as a boy was 
not the magnificent city of Augustus and the Empire. But 
its reconstruction was to begin in his lifetime under the 
master builders Sulla, Pompey, and Julius Caesar. It is esti- 
mated that in the last three decades of the Republic more 
money was spent on public buildings than had been spent 
in the previous four centuries As the Greek geographer 
Strabo wrote in the reign of Augustus: “The early Romans 
made little account of the beauty of Rome because they 
were occupied with other greater and more necessary mat- 
tm; whereas the later Romans, and particularly those of 
today and of my time, have filled the city with many beauti- 
ful structures.” If the lad Cicero had climbed the low Capito- 
line Hill, a hundred feet above the Tiber, he would have 
looked out on the Forum and the great city extending be- 
yond. World travellers would have found it drab in spite 
of its white walls and red tile roofs. Some of the cities of 
, fhe East were much more splendid. But Rome would doubt- 
less have impressed the boy from the country. 

Most of the dwellings and shops were constructed of sun- 
dried brick, usually protected from the weather by a coat 
of whitewash. After the republican period came concrete 
walls faced with kiln-baked brick for the more pretentious 
buildings. These walls were sometimes covered with marble 
dabs, to which Augustus referred when he wrote near the 
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end of his career that he had found Rome brick and had 
left it marble — or, more accurately, marble veneer« The 
streets were crooked and usually not more than twelve or 
fifteen feet wide. The more important were paved with stooo 
blocks. High tenements, to which I shall refer in a moment, 
gave a canyon-like effect. Across the valley on the Palatine 
the young Cicero would have seen the show places of the 
nobility. A few such houses he might have noted on the other 
hills upon which Rome was built. The poor, as always, 
swarmed in the low ground. 

The buildings in the Forum, most of them old, were not 
yet the fine edifices of the next century. The most imposing 
of the public buildings was the ancient Temple of Jupiter 
on the Capitoline. It was to burn a few years later and to be 
replaced by a more elaborate structure. Outside the city he 
would hav^ the broad meadow of the Campus Martius, 
the Field of Mars, lying in the upper loop of the great 
letter S made by the Tiber. This was an athletic field and a 
voting-place of the popular Assemblies. Writing early in the 
next century, Strabo gives a pleasant description of the 
Campus, green with grass throughout the year and of such 
size that it afforded space simultaneously for chariot races 
and other equestrian sports and ‘'also for that multitude of 
people who exercise themselves by ball-playing, hoop- 
trundling, and wrestling.” The Circus of Flaminius already 
stood there. Later, in Cicero’s lifetime, Pompey was to erect 
on the Campus the first stone theatre of Rome; in its ad- 
joining hall Caesar was to be murdered. ^ 

On the island in the Tiber close to the Capitoline the do} 
would have observed the Temple of /Esculapius, the God 
of Healing, a sort of primitive hospital. Just below it he 
would have been thrilled to recognize an anci«*nt wooden 
bridge, the Pons Sublicius. He would have recalled the legend 
of how Horatius kept the bridge in the brave days of old 
when Lars Porsena of Cliisium with “false Sextus that 
wrought the deed of shame” moved on Rome at the head 
of the Tuscan host and was blocked at the Pons Sublicius 
by the “dauntless Three” headed by Horatius, until the 
bridge could be hewed down by the city’s defenders. De- 
scending from the hill, Cicero could have passed through the 
old cattle market and have come to the c lef amusement 
place of the city, the huge Circus Maximus, where the horse 
races were run. Retracing his steps around the base of the 
Palatine, he would have entered the Forum, the centre of 
business and public life. Here he would have found the 
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old Senate house, the rostra from which in after life he was 
often to speak, the law courts, the banking and mercantile 
houses. It was a place of bustling crowds. The eastern en- 
trance, spanned by the Arch of the Fabii, was a veritable 
bottleneck. In one of his speeches Cicero refers to being 
''knocked about in the crowd ft the arch.” 

By the last century of the Republic Rome had become a 
meeting-place for people of all nations and it was a cos- 
mcqmlitan throng that jostled in the Forum. Later writers 
enumerate the various classes of people who frequented it: 
scholars, painters, animal-trainers, rope-walkers, astrologers, 
magicians, shrewd and shifty Greeks and Syrians, black 
Mumidians, and Gauls wearing those queer trousers that 
scandalized all sensible Romans, who knew that the toga 
was the proper garb of civilization. 

But it was not only in the Forum that the boy Cicero 
would have found crowds. The narrow streets were jammed 
with the population of the great city. One of the writers to 
whom I have just referred tells of his experiences when out 
for a walk: “We are blocked by a surging crowd in front 
and by a dense mass of people pressing in on us from be- 
hind. One man digs an elbow into me, another a sedan pole; 
one bangs a beam, another a wine cask against my head. 
My legs are beplastered with mud. Huge feet trample on me 
from every side and a soldier plants his hobnails firmly upon 
my, toe.” One hundred and fifty years before the Ciceros 
moved to Rome a great lady was caught in a traffic block- 
ade. A Roman fleet under her brother’s command had suf- 
fered heavy losses in a severe defeat in the first war with 
Carthage. She was overheard to say that she wished her 
to>ther was still alive and able to lose another battle so 
that some of the superfluous people could be cleared off the 
streets. Plebeian magistrates, deficient in a sense of humour, 
brought her to trial for the remark and she was fined. The 
traffic problem finally became so acute that the use of trucks 
in' the daylight hours was severely restricted. 

For a stranger or even an old resident to find his way 
jghout in the labyrinthine maze of the Roman streets presented 
difficulties in broad daylight. At night the unlighted and un- 
(jfnarked streets most have been baffling. In his novel of Ro- 
man life and manners in the next century Petronius tells of 
the struggles of three friends to reach their inn after a jolly 
iSnner party. They had no torch and it “was midnight, as 
siltat as a grave, and we had no hope of meeting anyone 
-frith a light.” Ihey stumbled about for an hour, cutting 
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their feet on rough flints and broken pottery. But one dl flw 
party had taken the precaution to go over the route the 
day before and indicate the way by chalk muks on pillan 
and columns.* Finally they picked up the markers, whidb 
showed white in the inky darkness, and so were able to 
reach their destination. 

The city was extremely noisy. Complaints have come down 
to us about the bawling of hucksters, the cries of beggars, 
the banging of hammers, the clatter of wagons at night, so 
that only the wealthy in their secluded homes could sl^. 
Presumably noise was regarded as one of the necessary evils 
of city life — ^noise and the inevitable stenches. 

The Rome of Cicero’s day was abundantly supplied with 
water from four celebrated aqueducts. “Veritable rivers,’* 
Strabo remarks, “flbw through the city.” The Greeks, be 
adds admiringly, had nothing like them or like the remark- 
able system ot sewers. Visitors may still see on the left 
bank of the Tiber the mouth of the great Cloaca Maxima, 
constructed more than two thousand years ago. 

The drains served the double purpose of carrying off storm 
waters and sewage. The dwellings had primitive latrines — 
seats above a channel flushed with water. Usually the con- 
nection was with a cesspool, though some were connected 
with the main sewers. These private water supplies were con- 
fined to the ground floors. The upper floors of apartments 
were indescribably filthy. We hear of public comfort stations 
a century later. It is reasonable to suppose that they existed 
in Cicero’s time. They were much like the comfort stations 
on the boulevards of Paris, but were provided with marliii 
seats. There were sewer connections, and the odours from 
the manholes must have been offensive. Besides, if we 
may judge from modern Rome and Naples, there were plenty 
of men who did not trouble to go to the comfort stations, 
and we can imagine the resulting smells. 

Refuse and slops were emptied into the streets. The house- 
holder was responsible for cleaning the street in front of 
his premises under the supervision of a commissioner of 
public works. It was easier to depend on the rains to do 
the job. 

Worst of all were the public cemeteries where the poor 
were buried without cremation. The largest >otter’s field was 
on the Esquiline, near the present Piazza Vittorio Emanueto, 
not far south of the Terminal Station. Bodies of slaves, 
beggars, and prisoners and carcasses of beasts were dumped 
into uncovered pits. The stench was intolerable. In the early 
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Empire Mocenas, prime minister for Augustus, had the 
whole cemetery buried under a blanket of earth twenty-four 
feet deep, upon which he laid out gardens. So great was 
die improvement that it was celebrated by his friend Horace 
in verse: 

And now we breathe a purer air 
And walk the sunny terrace fair, 

Where once the ground with bones was white — 

With human bones, a ghastly sight. 

Ciceronian Rome must have stunk. There is no other word. 
But human beings accustom themselves to what they regard 
as necessary discomforts and it is quite possible that the 
ancient capital was little more odoriferous than London and 
Paris before nineteenth-century sanitation. The prevalent in- 
difference to public hygiene may be inferred from a remark 
of Cicero’s that the site of Rome was “salubrious in a pes- 
tilential region.” He probably referred to the scourge of ma- 
laria in the surrounding plain. But the malaria-bearing mos- 
quitoes infested the city and Cicero must have been familiar 
^th the three temples to the Goddess of Fever upon which 
the people depended in lieu of quinine. Even the eminent 
were not spared. The frequent illnesses of the Emperor Au- 
gustus have been diagnosed by a German physician as at- 
tacks of malaria. 

A great cosmopolitan centre such as Rome necessarily was 
supplied with plenty of gambling-places and bawdy-houses. 
The taverns in the city and indeed throughout Italy had a 
bad name. For travelling the well-to-do liked to have their 
own lodges where they could spend the night. If that was 
impossible they tried to arrange their journeys so as to stay 
wid) friends. An inscription from a provincial town cites a 
traveller’s bill that includes twelve cents for a night with a 
chambermaid. A poster found at Pompeii notifies the passer- 
by that three young women are attached to the establish- 
ment. Similar customs prevailed in the capital. 

Rome was a city of violent contrasts. A few thousand 
wealthy nobles and members of the upper business class 
Nived luxuriously. The masses were submerged in extreme 
poverty. There was a large foreign element, including slaves, 
freedmen, and descendants of slaves. The size of the popu- 
lation can only be guessed. Estimates run from six hundred 
thousand to upwards of a million, with perhaps two hundred 
thousand slaves. 
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A city the size of Rome would require of course not 
only a large amount of food, but housing, clothing, furdli' 
ture, and other necessaries of life. We lack government re* 
ports and Chamber of Commerce statistics, but there is evi- 
dence of intense business activity, small-scale industry, trade 
with the outside world, bapking and financial operation. 
Wheat was imported from abroad by sea and brought up 
the Tiber to the warehouses on the river at the base of the 
Aventine. It was processed in large bakeries. The entire pro- 
cedure is pictured on the monument of a proud baker near 
the Porta Maggiore. If Cicero as a boy had been attracted 
into such an establishment he would have seen the grain 
cleaned and sifted, then ground by horses in a mill, the 
dough kneaded by a machine turned by a donkey, and the 
loaves baked and distributed. There must have been a multi- 
tude of small «hops making textiles and clothing, and manu- 
facturing and repairing military equipment. In industries 
where capital was required, as in tanning leather, treating 
and cleansing cloth, and producing luxury furniture and 
plumbing equipment, an incipient factory system developed. 
There were extensive yards to furnish the sun-dried brick 
and the tile required for houses. 

Inscriptions indicate that most of the workmen were slaves. 
Still there is evidence of the existence of numerous guilds 
of free workmen, like the Worshipful Companies of old 
London. The Carpenters’ Guild, for instance, was important. 
More than forty guilds of professional craftsmen have been 
identified. Presumably the names of certain streets, such pt 
Shoemakers Street, Harness-Makers Street, Glass Street, m- 
dicate districts of small independent industries. Outside of 
Rome, but connected with the capital by many ties, spe- 
cialized industries developed. There was almost mass pro- 
duction of pottery, the famous Arretine ware, at Arezzo, one 
hundred and twenty-five miles northwest of Rome. One 
factory employed forty designers, and its products went all 
over the world. Capua, something more than one hundred 
miles to the southeast, became the centre of copper atad 
bronze manufacture. Puteoli, near Naples, became a large 
iron centre. Imports from foreign countries poured into 
Puteoli and Rome — ^metals, wool, hides, leather, ivory, spices, 
glassware, rugs. There were exports of win* olive oil, and 
pottery. But the balance of trade was maintained to a large 
degree by tribute and intemt on loans from the provinces. 

Wages were kept close to the subsistence level by compe- 
tition from slave labour and by the small output that could 
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be produced without the help of machines. The standard 
of living was extremely low. Professor Tenney Frank esti- 
mates that a labourer might earn twenty cents a day. The 
Wheat for his bread was furnished by the government at a 
6dr price, and after the year 58 as a dole. Meat was beyond 
his reach, but vegetables were so abundant that meat was 
not missed. He could afford cabbages, beets, turnips, chest- 
nuts, figs, lentils, and cheese and a little cheap wine and 
olive oil. He wore no shoes, and his tunic probably did not 
cost more than a dollar a year. A room in a slum tenement 
might be had at a dollar and a half a month. In short, his 
condition was probably not very different from that of the 
poor man in the slums of Rome or Naples within the mem- 
ory of men still living. Games were provided free and 
there were public baths with an admittance charge of a 
fraction of a cent. A great gulf separated the very few rich 
from the very many poor. While the well-to-do furnished 
daily hand-outs to a multitude of hangers-on, the situa- 
tion lent itself admirably to politicians who were ready to 
exploit human wretchedness for their own ends. 

It must be borne in mind that the best people regarded 
trade and manual work as low — “unbecoming to a gentle- 
man,’^ as Cicero wrote to his son. “All mechanics,’’ he said, 
"are engaged in vulgar occupations.’’ Wholesale trade he 
thought respiectable, but agriculture was best of all. Here 
spdee the authentic voice of a society long dominated by 
the landed gentry. 

This mental atmosphere was not conducive to the develop- 
ment of industry. There were other obstacles in addition to 
the general attitude of high society. The Roman roads had 
been extended in the later years of the Republic, but ex- 
cept for certain articles the cost of land transportation was 
prohibitive. Fuel was expensive and the national temper 
not inventive. With an abundant supply of cheap labour, 
the incentive to devise labour-saving machinery was lacking. 
It was difficult to obtain capital for industrial purposes. The 
corporate form of doing business was familiar but regarded 
with distrust and its field was limited. The Romans believed 
^ individual responsibility. They were as suspicious of big 
business as many Americans are today. The organizing of 
corporations to engage in industry was forbidden. However, 
joint-stock companies were permitted to handle public con- 
tracts* for roads, public buildings, the operation of mines, 
jand in certain provinces tax-collections. Tliere was prejudice 
against government in business although the government in- 
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tervened at times when the contractors proved inefficient or 
dishonest. Besides, the principle of rotation in office was 
fundamental in the Roman Republic. With official teritti 
usually limited to one year it was impossible to develop 
trained staffs of public servants competent to take charge 0f 
public works. 

A century before the birth of Cicero a law had been en- 
acted that virtually barred senators from direct participation 
in foreign trade. Senators and their sons were forbidden to 
own ships of seagoing size. The purpose was to prevent 
members of the governing class from having private financial 
interests that might influence their public policy. Also they 
were prohibited from taking state contracts. One result was 
to force the noble families to invest more largely in landed 
estates. Another was to expand the market for the shares 
of the joint-s^^r'k companies organized by the business men. 
These shares weie traded in widely in the exchanges in the 
Forum. “One may almost say,” Polybius writes, “that every- 
one is interested in these contracts and the work they in- 
volve.” 

How extensive these interests were is indicated in a famous 
speech of Cicero’s. In the province of Asia— western Asia 
Minor — there had been a bloody uprising and a general 
massacre of the Italian business men and their families 
settled there. It was proposed to entrust Pompey with the 
command against King Mithridates, who had instigated the 
uprising. Supporting the proposal, Cicero spoke of the “vast 
sums invested in the province.” “Coinciding with the lap 
by many people of large fortunes in Asia,” he said, “Pt 
know there was a collapse of credit in Rome owing to the 
suspension of payments. It is impossible for many individ- 
uals in a state to lose their property and fortunes without 
involving still greater numbers in their own ruin. The system 
of credit and finance which operates at Rome in the Forum 
is bound up with and depends on capital invested in Asia. 
The loss of the one inevitably undermines the other and 
causes its collapse.” 

Investments were not confined to Asia. All the newly 
acquired provinces attracted Roman business men. On an- 
other occasion Cicero remarked, doubtless with considerable 
exaggeration: “No Gaul ever does businea independently 
of a citizen of Rome; not a penny changes hands in Gaut 
without an entry in some Roman account book.” 

Banking operations, which generally meant money-lending, 
were carried on by the financiers of Rome on a considerable 
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actih^ Money was Imt not only to individuals, but to pro- 
vincial cities to meet their requirements for tribute money 
and other purposes. Interest rates were often extortionate 
and sometimes led to open scandals. 

The men involved in these transactions and those of which 
Cicero was speaking constituted only a fraction of the popu- 
lation. The great bulk of the inhabitants of the capital, as I 
have said, lived in poverty. Because of the congestion in a 
large city without transportation facilities, the housing prob- 
lem was particularly acute. Most of the people had to live in 
apartments or tenements, as is explained by Vitruvius in the 
standard work on architecture of the time, “because of the 
greatness of the city and the unlimited crowding of the 
citizens.” Some of the apartments for the well-to-do were 
expensive. Cslius, of whom I have spoken, rented an apart- 
ment for $1,500 a year before he moved to the Palatine. The 
poor had to live in crowded tenements five or six storeys 
high. 

The building restrictions as described by Vitruvius evi- 
dently were influenced by the landlords, who desired to 
build as cheaply as possible But he suggests that there were 
fine views to be had from the upper storeys and that the 
people in general had “excellent dwellings ” This rosy ac- 
count IS not borne out by Plutarch, who says the tenements 
oftqn burned or collapsed. People lived, a satirist wrote 
later, “in perpetual dread of fires and falling houses and the 
thousand perils of this terrible city.” Strabo speaks of build- 
ing going on “unceasingly because of collapses and fires," 
and mentions the fact that the Emperor Augustus was ob- 
liged to restrict the height of buildings to seventy feet. 
Plutarch tells a curious story of Crassus, the richest man in 
Rome. Crassus collected a fire brigade of five hundred 
trained slaves. It was his practice to go to fires and buy for 
a song houses that were burning and those in the neighbour- 
hood that were threatened. Then his slaves would put out 
the fire. So, says his biographer, “the greater part of Rome 
at one time or another came into his hands.” This successful 
qieculator had an interesting business theory, familiar in 
•OUT day, that there is no money in rental property. Appar- 
ently he would promptly sell at a profit the houses and lots 
he had acquired at distress prices. “He used to say that 
men- who were addicted to building would ruin themselves 
soon enough without the help of other enemies.” 

The first stirring of discontent among the underprivileged 
masses had begun to show itself in politics a few years be- 
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fore Cicero’s birth. Violent outbursts became omiootttly 
frequent. These were not recognized by the well-to-do for 
what thfy were: the symptoms of a deep-seated social malady. 

The poor Jiardly existed for the circle to which Cicero b^ 
longed except as a mob which could be stirred to rioting 
by some demagogue, and as^ a political force whose memben 
could be held in line tor Walthy patrons through the dis- 
pensing of household charity. When Cicero got into politics 
we shall see the problem that confronted him and other 
politicians in dealing with those to whom he publicly re- 
ferred with great respect, but privately regarded as extremely 
undesirable citizens who unfortunately had to be reckoned 
with. It was necessary to keep them alive by charity. But 
so far as their welfare was concerned these people no more 
entered into the life and thought of the upper classes than 
they entered ''*♦<•> the life and thought of the aristocratic 
society of eighteenth-century England or of certain parts of 
society in twentieth-century America. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Dining Out with Friends 


FROM THE physical and business aspects of Rome we may 
turn to its intellectual background. Like the aristocratic Eng- 
lish society the society of Rome of the first century b.c. to 
which Cicero belonged was civilized and urbane. It was the 
first really urbane society of history. Unlike Greek society, 
women as well as men moved freely in it. The similarities to 
modern times are so great that we must not forget the dif- 
ferences. Roman culture had developed only recently under 
the Greek influence that had come flooding in during the 
second century before Christ. It was a far newer society than 
that of the great Whig families of England. Many of the 
ideas and customs that the English took for granted would 
haye been wholly foreign to the Romans. Many of the prac- 
tices accepted by the Romans, or that occasionally cropped 
out, had long since faded from English life. The mass of 
the people were still grossly superstiiious. In the last two 
hundred and fifty years of the Republic ancient writers 
cite human sacrifices on four different occasions to propiti- 
ate the unseen powers. The practice was abolished by law in 
97, when Cicero was nine years old. Nevertheless Roman 
writers of the first century of our era imply that “these 
horrid rites,” as the elder Pliny calls human sacrifices, con- 
tinued in private. 

Still in considering Roman superstition we should not for- 
the Salem witches or that the execution of witches in 
&igland was not forbidden until early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Even in the twentieth century human sacrifices have 
4Men reported from the backwoods of America. High culture 
•nd gross superstition have co-existed throughout human 
history. 

- On the general subject of the latent brutality in a society 
externally civilized we must include the ghastly massacres 
in the Roman civil wars and the gladiatorial combats. Late 
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nineteenth-centuiy British historians were shocked by the 
record of wholesale murders and proscriptions. They wore 
sure that civilization had left these horrors behind because^ 
as Anthon>fc Trollope wrote in his Ccesar, “the coming of 
Christ has changed all things.” The vast brutalities of twcti- 
tieth-ccntury Europe were, beyond their imagining. 

Gladiatorial combats in the Forum, the Circus Maximus, 
and later in the Colosseum, were introduced into Rome in 
the middle of the third century before Christ. They were a 
survival from the primitive religion of the Etruscans, Rome’s 
immediate neighbours to the north. After a nobleman’s 
death his retainers and slaves killed one another in fights at 
the funeral ceremonies so he would have a proper escort 
to the lower world. Jn Rome these combats rapidly developed 
into great and bloody public spectacles. But they were com- 
placently accepted as any customary practice is accepted. 

Even so humane and cultured a man as Cicero could 
write: “A gladiatorial show is apt to seem cruel and brutal 
to some eyes, and 1 incline to think it is so as now con- 
ducted. But in the days when it was criminals who crossed 
swords in the death struggle, there could be no better school- 
ing against pain and death, at any rate for the eye.” In some- 
what similar vein Boswell quotes Dr. Johnson as saying: “I 
am sorry that prize-fighting is gone out. . . . Prize-fighting 
made people accu.stomed not to be alarmed at seeing their 
own blood or feeling a little pain from a wound.” National 
softness was abhorrent to both the Roman and the English- 
man. ; 

Augustus, the brilliant world-organizer, felt it necessiii^ 
to cater to popular tastes in the customary way. It is re- 
corded that he usually watched the games in the ci.cus, 
“even in company with his wife and children.” Whenever 
he was present he “gave his entire attention to the perform- 
ance” for two reasons, the chronicler says. Not only did he 
frankly confe.ss his “interest and pleasure in the spectacles,” 
but he recalled that his predecessor Caesar, who seems to 
have been bored by them, was widely criticized for reading 
and writing while the performances were in progress. Only 
one flicker of pity came from Augustus. He forbade the . 
practice of forcing the gladiators to fight to the death. Undes^’ 
his ruling the vanquished were allowed appeal to the / 
crowd for quarter, which sometimes was given to popular 
favourites. 

Another unfortunate influence in Rome and Italy was the 
existence of slavery. It not only kept down wages, as I have 
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pud previously, but tended to demoralize masters and mis* 
.‘tresses. On the great estates in the country districts slaves 
were cruelly treated. In the capital the treatment was gen- 
erally humane. Some of Cicero’s most sympathetic letters 
axe to a former slave, his valued secretary. Tiro. Public 
sentiment did not countenance harsh treatment, and slaves 
were constantly given or allowed to buy their freedom. 
Under the developing enlightenment of the imperial period 
the legal position of the slaves was progressively improved, 
pot die "peculiar institution" had bad repercussions in Rome, 
as in America. 

Bearing on the culture of the age was the comparative 
newness of Latin literature. There was a much longer native 
. fiterary tradition behind the English society of the efght- 
eenth century than behind the Roman society of Cicero. Its 
cultural background was thin. The first Latin poet died less 
dian a century before Cicero was bom. He was followed 
by a small group of writers, the poet Ennius, whom Cicero 
crften quotes, the dramatists Plautus and Terence, whom 
American students read in college, and a few others. But in 
comparison to the Greek writers who were read in Rome, the 
Latin authors constituted only a handful A scholar has 
gone to the trouble of listing the Greek and Roman writers 
referred to by Cicero. There were one hundred and sixty- 
seven Greek to only twenty-nine Roman. We must think of 
Ciceronian society as having a predominantly foreign lit- 
erary tradition. 

The first really cultivated social group in Rome, known 
to us as the Scipionic circle, antedated Cicero by only half 
a century. It gathered about the famous soldier, statesman, 
and literary gentleman, the younger Scipio, who destroyed 
Carthage. Polybius, who was with him at the time, records 
that the general turned to him and, grasping his hand, ex- 
claimed; “A glorious moment, Polybius; but I have a fore- 
boding that some day the same doom will be pronounced on 
ay own country.” A later Greco-Roman historian, Appian, 
ays that Scipio wept over the destruction of the city and 
i|uoted die lines from the Iliad: 

A day will come when sacred Troy shall perish 

And Priam and his people shall be slain. 

We may turn aside for a moment to recall that his fore- 
bodings were justified. A little more than five centuries later 
St. Jaome wrote a moving letter from a little monastery 



cell in Bethlehem telling a friend of the catastrophe. **Trhe 
Roman world,” he wrote, “is falling. . . . The wolves 
the north have been let loose from their remotest fastnesses 
and have overrun great provinces. . . . The city which has 
taken the whole world captive is itself taken. The great city 
is swallowed up in one vast conflagration. Who could believe 
it; who could believe that Rome, built up through the ages 
by the conquest of the world, has fallen; that the mother of 
nations has become their tomb?” His account of what hap- 
pened at the time was exaggerated. Eventually almost every 
detail was to come true. 

Scipio’s father, >Emilius Paullus, conqueror of Macedonia, 
had brought back to Rome a Greek library, the first we hear 
mentioned in the capital. The boy was educated with a love 
for literature which was not extinguished by his public serv- 
ice. A prcuu <ii»MOcrat, in later years Scipio made his home 
a centre of culture and of cultivated conversation where the 
most distinguished men in Rome met to talk over ethical, 
political, and literary problems. A Stoic philosopher from 
Rhodes was one of its shining lights, along with Polybius and 
others, including Terence, whose appealing line is still 
quoted: “I am a man, and nothing human is alien to me.” 

It was of this comparatively recent development of cul- 
ture that Cicero was a product — a culture necessarily spotted 
and with conspicuous gaps, but, for all that, surprisingly 
modern. Perhaps we shall get a more vivid impression of the 
best society of the Ciceronian age if I reconstruct a smad 
dinner party that was given many years after the family^!/ 
Cicero had moved to Rome and after Cicero himself had 
served as consul. It will furnish an idea of the intellectual 
climate of the last century of the Republic. The dinner was 
given by Cicero's friend Lucullus, who is known lo us chiefly 
by his reputation as a gourmet. In reality he was much more 
than that. Lucullus was a brilliant soldier and a cultivated 
man whose library was famous. His military career in the 
Near East had been ended by an intrigue in Rome and he had 
been superseded by Pompey. After Pompey had returned 
from the war he and Cicero, loitering in the Forum, came 
upon Lucullus. In spite of the Inevitable bad feeling between 
the rival generals Cicero suggested that I'e and Pompey 
would like to dine with Lucullus that afternoon and take 
pot-luck. 

“A dinner party,” said Cicero, “is my delight. There I 
talk on any subject that comes up and, believe me, I can 
promise you some good laughs no matter how blue you may 
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fe feeling. Fm not nearly so interested in die food as I am 
t&i livriy conversation.” 

With true Roman courtesy Lucullus consented. His guests 
Ktwe carious to see what sort of dinner their "host would 
fiave when he was not expecting company. They insisted 
♦hat he should not talk with his servants about it. Plutarch, 
who relates the incident, says that Lucullus outwitted them 
hy ordering dinner in the Apollo room. Each of his many 
^ohig-rotuns had its standard of service, and dinner in the 
A|>ono room meant an elaborate meal. 

From a description given somewhere by Cicero of a gath- 
ering at a nobleman’s home we may imagine the scene: the 
guests announced by a servant and courteously conducted 
to seats by their host; then walking back and forth in lively 
conversation; the host showing them the piece of sculpture 
tot which he had paid $50,000; apologizing that he ^as un- 
able to obtain the original of the famous painting of a flower 
]^1 and so had had to content himself with a copy, which 
gossip said had cost him $2,400; then suggesting as it was 
winter that they retreat to the sunniest part of the lawn; and 
finally in the later afternoon taking them in to dinner. 

We have no recotd of the conversation. But as Pompey 
was being blocked in desired legislation by some of his 
rivals, . including Lucullus himself, we may assume that a 
fragment of the dinner-table talk ran something like this, 
with the words attributed to Cicero taken almost verbatim 
from his writings: 

”I see,” says the host somewhat maliciously, “that Metellus 
and Cato are giving our friend Pompey some trouble in the 
Senate. What do you think of them, Cicero?” 

“Metellus?” replies Cicero, “Oh, Metellus isn’t a human 
being. He’s a seashore, an empty void, a desert waste. As 
for Cato, he has more honesty than judgment or ability. By 
toe way, Pompey, I suspect you are beginning to wonder 
whether out of sight isn’t but of mind. People forget you 
when you are long out of town. That was brought home to 
jne years ago when I was a youngster. I was finance officer 
for toe western district of Sicily. Thought I’d done a rather 
good job. Got the wheat supply off to Rome on time. Made 
a point to be civil to the Sicilian financiers, fair to the 
pletehants, and all that. I believe I was unusually popular 
4a tlw province. When I came home I thought I’d be swamped 
with honours. On the way 1 broke the journey at Puteoli 
hast at the height of the season. Gentlemen, I nearly passed 
. out wtten somebody asked me on what day 1 had left Rome 
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aod ¥rliefher there was any news. When I answered 1 WM ptk 
my way back from my provincial assignment the fellow oddt 
‘Vl^y, of course. How forgetful of mel You come fMM|( 
Africa, don’t you?’ ‘No,’ I answered rather coldly, ‘from SScSy# 
Then another chap cut in as if he pitied the other’s ignore" 
ance. ‘What!’ he said. ‘Don’t you know our friend has beefi’ 
finance officer for the eastern district of Sicily?’ It was the 
western district and I gave up. Made myself just one of 
those who had come down from Rome for the bathing. 

“But I’m talking too much. One shouldn’t monopolize con> 
versation at a dinner table. There ought to be give and 
take. Let’s hear what you two have to say. Pompey, how do 
you find things in Rome since your return?’’ 

“I don’t like the trend. When I got back from the East 
I demobilized my troops. Now I think it probaUy was a 
mistake^ Soldiers are an argument that the Senate listens 
to. You know Crassus says no man can be considered rich 
unless he ca.. maintain an army at his own expense. I’m 
coming to believe that the same thing applies to a politician 
if he’s to be successful.” 

“Oh, that insufferable Crassus,” Cicero interrupts. “He’s 
a poor fish. By the way, have you been around to see Cato 
lately?” 

“Yes,” replies Pompey, “but the maid said he was out. I 
didn’t believe her, but 1 came away.” 

“Well,” Cicero comments, “such things have happened. 
Remember the story about the poet Ennius? A friend called 
on him one day and the maid said he wasn’t home. But 
something told the visitor she was lying. A few day^ lattf 
Ennius called on his friend, who shouted from within the 
house that he wasn’t there. ‘What?’ says Ennius. ‘Don’t 1 
know your voice?’ ‘You’re an impudent fellow,’ rejoins the 
friend. ‘When I asked for you I believed the maid when 
she said you weren’t home. Won’t you believe me when I 
tell you the same thing?’ 

“I must say, though, that I’d hate to be caught in anything 
like that. Nothing stays with a man like his mistakes.” 

And so the cheerful talk goes on. As the guests leave, 
Cicero compliments Lucullus on his library. “Books," he 
says, “are great companions. My books are always at leisure 
for me. They are never engaged.” ^ s. 

I have often speculated on bow the men at this dinoef 
party and Cssar, another great gentleman, 'vould have Sited 
into a modern evening. Quite well, I fancy. Certainly tbeir 
dignified bearing, their grave courtesy, tbeir vitality, tbeir 
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'wide interests, their witty conversation would have marhed 
them as distinguished guests in any company. In particular 
Cicero and Ceesar would have been centres of attraction. 
9oA of them were bilingual. They could speak> Greek, the 
fashionable language of the day, as few Americans can 
HMHiII French. Cicero often thr^w Greek phrases into his 
to Atticus. Many years ago an English clergyman 
translating the letters turned the Greek phrases into French 
wtth a surprisingly modern effect. “A problem in la haute 
pditique" — in high politics; “what you have done for me is 
not a mere pis alter" — a mere makeshift; “I am speaking ab- 
solutely d la lettre" — absolutely literally. 

Cicero and Caesar would have been at sea in any scientific 
discussion; so would eighteenth-century Englishmen. Our 
assumption of inevitable social progress would have been 
alien to their thinking; but no more alien than to the thinking 
of the eminent historian of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, who believed the Golden Age was in the past, 
not in the future. While they would have been familiar with 
monotheism and while they could have discussed the argu- 
ments for immortality, in which neither of them believed, 
they would have been baffled by many of our assumptions 
based on the Christian religion. Perhaps some modern who 
had been reading John Buchan’s Oliver Cromwell might 
have referred to Oliver’s last testament, which begins: “Lord, 
though I am a miserable and wretched creature, 1 am in 
covenant with Thee through grace,’’ and continues: “Thou 
hast made me, though very unworthy, a mean instrument to 
do Thy people some good and Thee service.” 

Caesar, we may imagine, would have been politely puz- 
jcled. “Your great soldier and administrator,” he might have 
observed, “was evidently one of those queer religious zealots. 
I knew some of them, Jews, whom I favoured in Palestine. 
I must say I never found such fanaticism in any distinguished 
commander of my time. To be sure, both Alexander the 
Great and I used the idea of- our divinity, but we used it for 
pcditical purposes. We knew better. And to turn to an exam- 
ple from your Christian age, Napoleon, I recall, sent a pious 
encyclical to the French bishops. But he must have had his 
tongue in his cheek when he expressed his appreciation of the 


God of Hosts who so evidently protected the French arms. 

S iver seems sincere. 1 wonder what practical effect his re- 
tous zeal had on his conduct. I remember that when he had 


fhe garrison at Drogheda put to the sword he reported it 
was ‘a righteous judgment of God upon ‘ these barbarous 
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wretches/ Then he went on: Tt will tend to prevent the 
ston of blood in the future.’ That last 1 understand. 1 did the 
same thing in my Gallic campaigns because I thought severity^ 
the most effective way to shorten the war. Oliver’s piety abooil 
the slaughter seems hypocritical to me. His real reason WM 
a military one. But I suppose I do not understand your rO' 
ligious development.” 

Rome, as Lecky somewhere remarks, produced many 
heroes but no saints. The background of centuries of the 
Christian religion, which in unnumbered ways affects uncon- 
sciously even modern skeptical thought, was of course lack- 
ing in the Roman civilization. This would have been an im- 
portant factor in differentiating the mental outlook of the 
cultured society of Rome of the first century before Christ 
from the thinking of eighteenth-century England or twen- 
tieth-century America. 
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CHAPTER VII 


He Studies Law 


CICERO WAS a sensitive, gifted lad of boundless ambition. 
When the family moved to Rome it was his purpose, as it 
was the purpose ot every upper-class youth, to prepare him- 
self for a public career perhaps culminating in the glittering 
prize of the consulship. This, however, the aristocracy had 
reserved for members of noble families. It was almost un- 
heard of for a man outside the charmed circle to crash the 
gate. But to a lad of Cicero’s temperament nothing was im- 
possible. He had a superb self-confidence that showed it- 
self in a vanity that must have been a bit trying to his friends 
and that infuriated his enemies. In later life he recalled to 
his brother that from boyhood he had passionately cherished 
the aspiration — here he quoted Homer — “tar to excel and 
alone be a leader of others.” We may imagine that young 
Marcus often walked from his home to the Forum at twi- 
light when it was deserted to gaze at the rostra and the Sen- 
ate house and picture himself holding a crowd spellbound by 
his oratory or thundering in the Senate. Then his eye would 
wander up the slope of the Palatine as he wondered whether 
some day he might own one of those palatial mansions on 
hs summit, with fashionable Rome at his feet. 

To the career that Cicero had in mind the law was the 
stepping-stone. The courts in the Forum were open to the 
public. Any advocate who made a name for himself could 
be sure of attracting a crowd to hear him plead his case. 
In this way he could become known to the voters and if 
he caught their fancy he could count on their support when 
he ran for office. For the subordinate offices, not for the 
consulship. For that, as I have said, noble birth was almost 

S sential, with military distinction a great asset. The career 
; Marius, the soldier who had risen from the ranks, was a 
conspicuous exception. Cicero, with no military aptitude, 
could not expect to win political success by service in the 
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field. He could only hope that if he became favourably fcoown 
to the public the way to the highest office might open to hiip. 
There were no law schools in Rome. In nineteenth-centmif 
America it was the custom for boys aspiring to the bar to ret# 
law in the office of some successful practitioner. The prooe^ 
dure in Rome was somewhat similar. Cicero tells of thir' 
phase of his training in one of his books. Scaevola, the augur^ 
was the greatest lawyer of the day. “My father,” Cicero 
writes, “introduced me to him immediately after I had put 
on the garb of manhood [that is, when he was sixteen years 
old] and directed me so far as possible to stay with the (dd 
gentleman. So to profit from his legal skill I made it a prac- 
tice to memorize many of his learned opinions and many of 
his epigrammatic sayings.” Scaevola was the son-in-law at 
Laelius, one of the men prominent in the old Scipionic circle 
to which Cicero in later life often looked back as represen- 
tative of the Golden Age of the Republic, and we may imag- 
ine that h*s leaal instructor often talked to him about the 
cultured men who made up the circle. His friend Titus Pom- 
ponius, later known from his long residence in Athens as 
Atticus, was a fellow student at this time, although he soon 
abandoned law for business. 

After Scsvola’s death two or three years later Cicero at- 
tached himself to another Scaevola, a relative of his first 
teacher, and also eminent in the law. Jurisprudence was a 
family inheritance of the Scaevolas, and a story has been 
handed down about the father of this second teacher to 
illustrate his remarkable memory. The elder Scaevola was 
fond of a game very like backgammon in which men were 
moved on a board in accordance with the throws of ^ 

It was a game in which chance was compounded with snL 
One day on his way to the country Scaevola went over in his 
mind the moves by which he had lost a game. In the course 
of this review he hit on the move that had ruined him. So 
elated was he by the discovery that he rushed back to town 
to tell his opponent, who agreed that he had put his finger 
on the fatal move. Most of us today have known old-fash- 
ioned lawyers, devotees of chess, who might have done the 
same thing. 

In later life, when Cicero had achieved distinction at the 
bar, he wrote several treatises discussing his conception at 
the broad training necessary for an advocate, and an ap- 
praisal of the more distinguished Roman 1. vyers and ora- 
tors. His conclusions were the result of his wide reading ot 
Greek authors and of his own experience. But he must have 
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Ulifvelpped his general ideas fairly early, for it is remaitable 
jtow soon he began wcvking along the lines which he laid 
idown in his maturity. 

To understand his ideas of a proper legal (^ucation it 
may be helpful to make a brief survey of the procedure of 
the courts before which a Roman lawyer practised in Cicero’s 
dajr. ’’Law,” James Bryce once said, “is Rome’s great gift to 
‘tile world.” It was a peculiarly Roman contribution. To only 
e slight extent did the Rmnans build on the legal experiences 
of other peoples. They had the same genius for justice that 
the Hebrews had for religion. There is no evidence that they 
Imew anything of the earlier codes of Egypt, of Hammurabi 
of Baboon, or of the Hittites. They were familiar with Greek 
procedure. But essentially the great Roman law developed 
out of Roman experience. In the middle of the fifth century 
before Christ the common law was codified and published in 
the famous Twelve Tables. Tradition assigns two or three 
possible borrowings from the laws of Solon. But all the laws 
set forth in the Tables are characteristically Roman. It is 
impossible to look over the fragments of these laws that 
have been preserved without being impressed with the mod- 
em flavour of their neat and concise language — ^thirty days 
of grace allowed for a debtor to settle after judgment has 
been pronounced; careful provision for the distribution of 
an estate whose owner dies without making a will; appoint- 
ment of a guardian for an insane person or a si>endthrift. 

The Roman law was broadened in the middle of the third 
century in a revolutionary way, but still in response to prac- 
tical -experience. By this time many foreigners were doing 
business in Rome. It was observed that they brought and 
acted on conceptions of law that differed from the Roman. 
So the Senate set up in addition to the regular court a 
Strangers’ Court to harmonize the alien laws with the do- 
mestic. This required a review of the underlying principles of 
justice. Broad moral concepts were thus injected into the 
Roman system which made it possible later for Roman law 
as well as the Roman peace to dominate the civilized world. 
Two centuries after the establishing of the Strangers’ Court 
Ocero set forth its fundamental principles in a famous para- 
graph: ’True law is right reason consonant with nature, 
world-wide in scope, unchanging and everlasting. . . . We 

a y not oppose or alter that law, we cannot abolish it, we 
mot be freed from its obligations by any legislature, and 
we need not look outside ourselves for an expounder of it. 
The law does not differ from Rome and Athens, for the 
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present and for the future, but one eternal and uweliaiiiltig 
law will be valid for all nature and for all times. ... 
who disobeys it denies himself and his own nature.” 

It was this philosophy that infused the American Dedit* 
ration of Independence as formulated by Thomas Jeffers<Mi-^' 
the philosophy of the ‘‘unamenable” rights of man. This ddi> 
trine has fa^n superseded by modern experimentalist ethics. 
But its practical results remain. A commentator on Cicero 
is quite justified in saying that his statement of the principle 
of natural law has ‘‘wrought greater progress in jurisprudence 
for nearly two thousand years than any other written state- 
ment of the same length.” 

The Ciceronian exposition was developed further two 
hundred and fifty years later by the great jurist Papinian, 
who enunciated the central principle that the law was not 
the will of the autocrat but ‘‘the common engagement of the 
state.” This conception spread over Europe and England. In 
the middle ''f the thirteenth century Henry de Bracton, 
author of the first comprehensive treatise on English law, 
relied in his work on Roman legal principles and especially 
on the central principle of Papinian. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century John Cowell, who was to become regius 
professor of the civil law at Cambridge, announced that 
years of study had convinced him that ‘‘our common law, 
as we call it, is nothing else than a mixture of the Roman 
and the feudal.” This theory has been vigorously combated, 
but modern historical research is swinging toward Cowell 
and Bracton in emphasizing the indebtedness of the com- 
mon law of England to the principles of Roman jurispru- 
dence. We may enlarge Bryce’s reference to law as Ronff^ 
great gift to the world by saying that law was Rome’s grdd 
contribution to the good life. 

Like the English common law the Roman law was a 
growing organism. It developed not only by legislative en- 
actment but by judicial interpretation. Every year on as- 
suming office the judges announced by edicts what their 
rulings would be in given cases. The edicts became ‘‘the liv- 
ing voice of the civil law.” These supplemented and inter- 
preted the law and by Cicero’s time had taken the place of 
the Twelve Tables in the education of Roman law students. 

Perhaps it was one of the defects of their qualities that 
the Romans’ instinct for law and justice made them invet- 
erate litigants. They were always suing and t ^ing sued. The 
old American threat: “I’ll have the law on you,” must have 
been familiar in republican Rome. The stern elder Cato, re- 
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iHMOibered to this day for the phrase attributed to him: 
^''Carthage must be destroyed,” was sued mwe than fifty 
times, and he was constantly suing other people. As litiga- 
tion increased, it was necessary to create additimial courts. 
By the time Cicero was practising, there were two civil and 
criminal courts in Rome with, elective judges. Each crim- 
inal court specialized in some particular field of the criminal 
law. 


The jury wheel was prepared by the presiding judge. The 
names of the prospective jurors were recorded in an Album, 
nr White Book. In English procedure peers skilled in law 
are known as the "law lords” and sit in certain cases as a 
court of last resort. In Roman procedure all the senators on 
tiuty in the capital were regarded as law lords and their 
names were inscribed in the Album. Early in Cicero’s career 
the four hundred senatorial jurors were supplemented by an 
equal number drawn from two other divisions of the upper 
Glasses; the wealthier business men and perhaps business 
moi of lesser means. The wheel usually included more than 
a thousand names. 

Jurors for any particular case were selected from the 
Album by lot. Challenges were allowed to both sides and the 
(Htiinary jury in a criminal case included from fifty to 
seventy-five men. It is evident that the large Roman jury 
more pearly approached a public meeting than the modem 
jury of twelve men, so that oratorical training was empha- 
sized in the education of an aspirant to the Roman bar. 

A, curious procedure is related that illustrates the re- 
sourcefulness of a Roman official in preventing tampering 
with the jury in important cases. Pompey, who happened at 
one time to be temporarily sole consul, applied the procedure 
to all the political trials of his year. We have specific infor- 
matkm about one of these, the trial of a turbulent politician, 
Itfilo, for felonious assault in a hot election campaign in 
which bis chief opponent had been killed. A part of the gen- 
eral Album was assigned to each court. The court before 
which this case was brought had an Album with three hun- 
dred and sixty names. All three hundred and sixty were 
simunoned to hear the evidence. Then on the last day of the 
trial eighty-one were chosen by lot and the rest dismissed. 

ei^ty-one listened to the speeches of opposing counsel, 
S&esr which each side struck ok fifteen names and the re- 
nuuning fifty-one gave the verdict. Evidently it would not 
have l|een wwth while to bribe a few of the mriginal three 
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hundred and sixty, for the chances were that those btttatd 
would not be on the final list that gave the verdict 

Civil cases were usually heard in the great basilicas that 
lined the Fdrum; criminal cases in the open air. In thete 
lattter cases a preliminary proceeding took place before £ 
judge and jury to determine whether there was a catise of 
action and if so to choose the prosecutor. There was no pub- 
lic prosecutor and the complaining witness usually was 
authorized to conduct the prosecution. If there was reason 
to suppose he might be in collusion with the accused per- 
son, or if some more vigorous applicant appeared, the com- 
plainant might be passed over and another man designated 
to conduct the case. He could have assistants if he so do> 
sired. So too the defendant might appear for himself or he 
might be represented by counsel, with several assistants. 
As in Great Britain today and less definitely in the United 
States, there were two classes of lawyers, the office consult- 
ants and /leaders in court. In British procedure the con- 
sultants are called attorneys or solicitors; the trial lawyers, 
barristers. In Roman, there were learned jurisconsults, and 
advocates who might be consulted by the lawyers who ap- 
peared in court. 

While Cicero was pre-eminently a trial lawyer, his speeches 
in court verify the assumption that might be made from bis 
industry, his natural ability, and his long training that he 
was well versed in all branches of jurisprudence. It could 
hardly have been otherwise, for he was not only the leading 
corporation lawyer in Rome, but the leading criminal law- 
yer as well. Nevertheless it was sometimes useful to him to 
adopt the pose of ignorance. “You must speak to the 1^« 
of your audience,” he writes. On occasion he would pdBe 
fun at the learned jurisconsults and the way they made the 
law an intricate matter so they would have to be calleu in 
as specialists. The gentle irony against his profession in one 
of his famous pleas in court still makes delicious reading. 
Cicero was defending a consul elect, Murena, on the charge 
of election bribery. His client probably was guilty, so it 
was highly desirable to divert the jury’s attention from the 
legal aspects of the case. 

The contestant for the consulship was a man learned in 
the civil law. “You seem to be caressing your knowledge of 
the law as if it were your little daughter,” says Cicero^ 
turning to him. But there can be no digni.y, he continuea 
in “so hair-splitting a science.” The law, he says, used to b« 
kept an unpublished mystery so its practice should be dm 
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jjttODOpoiy R select few. After the Tables had been jmb* 
.i^shed the lawyers were aitgry “because th^ were afraid law- 
ndts cmdd be conducted without their assistance ” so they 
*%aveated oatain legal formulas that they mighr still have a 
1^ in every transi^on" — an indictment that has persisted 
tt> the present day. Suppose, proceeds Cicero, there is a dis- 
fUte over the ownership of land. You might suppose that one 
ountestant would appear in court with the simple claim: 
'*The Sabine pr<q>erty is mine.” The other would protest: 
*WOi, it is mine,” and the trial would then begin. Not at all. 
The lawyers have to pump up the case into complex legal 
form: ”A prrqwrty which is situate in the district which is 
designate as Sabine. This I, in accwdance with the law that 
fovems Roman citizens, affirm to be my property.” And so 
on. In short, legal technicalities had developed in Rome al- 
most to the Himalayan peak of absurdity that they reached 
in America about the turn of the century when the supreme 
ooint of Missouri upset the verdict in a murder case because 
die prosecutor in his indictment had written: “against the 
peace and dignity of state,” instead of “against the peace 
and dignity of the state.” 

Evidoitly Cicero was disparaging legal learning in order 
fo iqipeal to the prejudices of the jury. Not only was there 
the prevalent feeling, as he says in one of his later essays, 
?the mwe law, the less justice,” bat also there was consid- 
erable contempt for all higher education among the new rich 
of Rcxne. He mentions somewhere a lawyer who “desired 
not so much to be thought unlearned as to hold learning in 
contempt.” In ccmducting the case against the corrupt pro- 
vincial governor Verres, who had plundered his province of 
art works among other things, Cicero deliberately affects 
ignorance of sculpture and sculptors, although he was him- 
adf a collector. One of the stolen statues was a Cupid by 
iPnxitdes. “I learnt the artist’s name,” he apologizes, “in the 
course of my investigations as prosecutor.” Then there were 
atatues of the Muses. “The sculptor,” Cicero gropingly in- 
^pdres, “who was be? Now who did they say he was? Oh 
yea, dunk you” — when somebody prompts him — ^“Polyclitus.” 

In the next century the novelist Petromus has the self- 
fliade nabob in his book inropose to include in his epitaph the 
Racs: “He died a miOionaire — ^Yet he never attended a lec- 
#ae on philosophy.” 

But to get back to the procedure in a criminal case. The 
trial was <^ned with a statement by the prosecution, fol- 
lawad by the presmtation of the defence. Ihe evidence was 
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then introduced, the witnesses wwe cross-examined, Ittd 
there were final pleas by each side in the form of give-aad* 
take arguments by opposing counsel. The judge gave Ml 
charge to th^ jury but he might comment in the course of dM 
trial. One such comment quoted by Cicero has been 
famous by a mistranslatioiv The words involved were "Cnf 
bono?" often translated: ‘To what good?” or more liberally; 
“What’s the use?” In fact the words had a quite different 
meaning as used by a severe Roman judge in murder trials. 
He would ask repeatedly, Cicero says, who had a motive for 
the crime, and would admonish the jurors to inquire: Whom 
would it benefit? For whose good was it done? 

The case was decided by a majority vote of the jurors 
who probably were not allowed to consult before returning 
the verdict. Rules of evidence in a Roman court would out- 
rage modern lawyers. Hearsay testimony was admitted 
and great weight was given to the character of the accused. 
Often from absent character witnesses were used. 

The trial lawyers were given their head. No objection could 
be raised to evidence as irrelevant, incompetent, and inuna- 
terial. Cicero was an unscrupulous advocate. In reading his 
denunciatory legal and political speeches we have consUmtly 
to bear in mind that facts meant little to him in driving hiMne 
a point. Indeed he delicately hints at this in the treatise On 
Moral Duties. “It is always the business of the judge in a 
trial,” he writes, “to find out the truth; it is sometimes the 
business of the advocate to maintain what is plausible, evoi 
if it be not strictly true.” 

The lattitude allowed a Roman trial lawyer is beautifidly 
illustrated in one of Cicero’s most famous speeches. It 
in defence of the Greek poet Archias, who as his tutor md 
done much to inspire in Cicero as a boy that love of litera- 
ture that distinguished him throughout life. Archias bad 
early acquired Roman citizenship. As an incident in a polit- 
ical feud against the family of Lucuilus, with whom Archias 
lived, his citizenship was challenged. Cicero was able to pro- 
duce witnesses to the enrollment of Archias as a citizen. Out 
this was only a minor part of his case. He knew bis jury and 
he sought successfully to play on the patriotic pri^ of its 
members by pointing out that the Greek poet had done much 
and could do more to spread the fame of Rome in Greek, ffie 
ptdite universal language. The bulk of his speech is devoted 
to a lively and delightful discussion of the ^ art of literature 
in life. 

“1 would ask you,” he says at the outset, “to allow nMS 
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■peeking as 1 em tm behelf of e distingniished poet end e 
{G^ummate scholar, bef(we a cultivated audience, a most 
"austere jury, and the presiding judge, to enlarge stnnewhat 
upon e^j^tened and cultivated pursuits, and to employ 
what is perhaps a novel and unconvratioiud line of defence 
to suit the character of one whose studious seclusion has 
«|ade him a stranger to the anxious perils of the courts.” 

A Iwd chancellor of England, Lmd Brougham — remem* 
hared today f(x the carriage he designed — ^has commented 
ftat “Cicero’s speech for Archias, which is exquisitely com- 
posed, but of which not more than one sixth is to the pur- 
tMse, could not have been delivered in a British court of 
jpMtice.’’ It was perfectly admissible in a Rrnnan court 

Laxity permeated the whole judicial procedure in Rome. 
The prisoner at the bar found himself on trial for his general 
eonduct and reputation. Particularly were the political bear- 
ings of his case takmi into account Thus, in defending a pro- 
vincial govemw, Flaccus, charged with malfeasance in office, 
Cicao makes little effort to meet the specific charges. He 
dtes the services of the accused in helping expose the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, and says: “Jurymen of good sense and 
character have always, in giving their verdict taken 
into consideration what was demanded by the interests of 
the community, public welfare, and the exigencies of the 
state.” In the same way in defending a successful candidate 
for consul on the charge of having secured his election 
dirough bribery, Cicero fails back on general considerations 
of the public welfare. The accused man, Murena, had de- 
feated Catiline fox the consulship. His attorney successfully 
appealed to the jury on the peril to the state should Murena 
he -disqualified and ^tiline seated. 

While the dangers of this kind of procedure have been 
recognized and guarded against in British and American 
injsprudence, public opinion and juries are still susceptible 
to the irrelevant arguments that were employed in Roman 


oonts. 

There was a clerk of the court, the scriba, who would be 
^edflbd vpoa to read documentary evidence, and shorthand 
inporten might be present, probably in the hope of selling 
oofdeB of speeches that they had taken down in the expecta- 
Am at a demand for them. At least a famous lawyer of the 
pl|ft century cmnplains of the careless mutilation of stnne of 
fill pleas by these commercial stenographers. 

Because of the inractices of the courts and the latitude 
a Rmnan lawyer, we are not surprised to find Cicero 
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stressing in his later writing the need of a broad liberal adu* 
cation for the aspirant to the bar. Speaking of oratory fat 
general, he remarks that in his opinion “no one can h o pe 
to be an cnator in the true sense of the word unless he V 
acquired knowledge of all the sciences and all the grail 
problems of life.” As for .the lawyer, he should be trained 
in philosophy, mathematics, music, literature, and publfat 
speaking. He should have the wit, grace, learning, and u]> 
banity of the well-bred man. Roman mathematics, it may 
be observed, was rudimentary. It was confined, Cicero re- 
marks, to the practical purposes of measuring and reckcming. 
History, he says, should not be neglected. “To be ignorant 
what happened before you were bom is to live the life of a 
child for ever.” And in another work he adds this noble trib- 
ute to history: “Witness of the ages, light of truth, life of 
memory, teacher of life, messenger of antiquity” — ^phrases 
that bring to mind in form and feeling some of Charles W. 
Eliot’s fino 1 p’dary inscriptions. 1 cannot frarbear quoting 
for comparative purposes the original draft of the Eliot in- 
scription on the Washington post office before it was revised 
by President Woodrow Wilson: “Carrier of love and synt- 
pathy — Messenger of friendship — Consoler of the lonely — 
Bond of the scattered family — Enlarger of the common life." 
These words might have been written by Cicero. 

As a boy the future lawyer followed the principles that be 
expounded later. His temperament and inclination started 
him on the course that he ever ardently pursued. In his de- 
fence of Archias he says the earliest recollections of hb boy- 
hood clustered around the poet. “He first fitted my back for 
the burden and my feet for their destined path.” Poetry ^ 
one of the things at which the boy tried his hand. In an earner 
chapter I have referred to his poem on Marius. Plutarch 
says he tried to write five hundred verses in a night. It was 
a common failing of Romans of his day. “Caesar and Brutus 
wrote poems,” Tacitus sourly observes, “not better than 
Cicero, but more fortunately, for fewer people know that th^ 
did it.” 

In the humanities the Greeks were the pre-eminent teach- 
ers. “We Romans,” Cicero wrote in later life, “have gone to 
school in Greece; we read their poets and learn them by heart, 
and then we think ourselves scholars and men of culture.” 
A Greek philosopher named Philo was a refugee in R<miib 
in Cicero’s boyhood. “Filled with enthusiasfii .or the study of 
philosophy,” Cicero says, “I gave myself up wholly to hh 
instruction.” Later he worked with another Greek philoso-- 
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|Mer, the Stoic Diodotus, wh(»n afterward he took into his 
nome. and who died there. He found another Gredc teacher, 
Miolo Rhodes, who, he tells us, was “famous as a pleader.” 
Whfnever opportunity offered in the distractions of the civil 
wan which closed most of the courts in Rmne he hung about 
ffie Forum to listen to the most distinguished Roman curators. 
jBvety day, he says, he wrote and 'read and took notes. 

The boy’s studies were interrupted by the war in Italy 
liatween Rmne and its allied cities and states which resorted 
tp arms to gain the prized Roman citizenship. In this war he 
served with the norAem army under Pompey’s father, when 
{lis long friendship with Pompey may have begun, and later 
in the southern army under Sulla. But war was not for Ci> 
eera He was essentially a man of peace and his military 
campaigns left little imprint upon him. After his army service 
he returned to Rome and continued his education. It was a 
severe regimen that he laid out for himself. In one of his 
later speeches he tells of the heavy price that must be paid 
for success. “A man,” he says, “must renounce all pleasures, 
avcrid all amusements, say farewell to recreation, gauMS, en- 
tertainments, and almost to intercourse with one’s friends.” 
This was the course to which his ambition drove him. “I 
i^pent my days and nights in study of every kind,” he writes, 
and his record bears out his statement. He prepared and de- 
livered declamaticHis in both Latin and Greek. The Greek 
he needed, he tells us, because 'the foremost teachers were 
Greeks and they could correct his faults better if he spoke 
thefr language. “It was my ambition,” he writes, “not (as 
most do) to learn my trade in the Forum, but so far as pos- 
sible to enter the Forum already trained.” 

During a gcxxl part of these student years the city was 
tom in the struggle of military leaders for supremacy, a 
matter to which I shall return later. The nobles and the well- 
to-do were chiefly involved in the murders that attended the 
rdgns of terror of the rival generals, and the young student, 
absmbed in his work, paid surprisingly little attention to what 
was gdng on. Rather objectively he disapproved. He was a 
Inimane man with the old Roman devotion to liberty. A few 
yean later he was to express publicly his disapproval of 
Sulla’s dictatonhip and to utter the fervent htpe that no sec- 
tnd dictator would ever seize the government. One reform, 
however, in Cicero’s own field was carried out by Sulla. The 
judicial s]rstem was reorganized and permanent courts were 
Mat Ufi in place of temporary commissions. “Then tor the 
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first time,” he writes in his reminiscences, ”I began to take 
public and private cases.” 

Cicero was now twenty-five years old. One plea in coiatl 
dating from*his first year at the bar has come down to ua. 
It was in a civil case involving a dispute over the ownersh^ 
of real estate in the Romaa province in southern France. He 
tells of his timidity on this occasion, when he was pitted 
against Hortensius, a leader of the Roman bar. When he was 
asked to take the case he says he protested he would be so 
nervous he might not be able to utter a word. He was per- 
suaded when his prospective client’s kinsman explained to 
him that the case turned on one simple point: Was it possible 
that a court order could have reached southern France, six 
hundred and forty miles from Rome, in less than three days? 

Cicero made the most of this point in his plea to the jury. 
”If we suppose,” he argued, “that someone started running 
from the court immediately the order was issued, the journey 
of six hu^idrcd forty miles must have been accomplished 
in less than three days. Incredible! A winged messenger! 
Lucky man to possess such messengers, or rather fiying 
horses!” This early eftort shows the clearness of exposition 
and liveliness of style that made Cicero such a successful 
trial lawyer. We do not know whether he won the case. But 
he was sufficiently proud of the speech to see that it was 
published The next year his first real opportunity came in 
an important political trial of one Sextus Roscius of the 
country town of Ameria. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


His First Big Case 


QNB LATE afternoon in the year 80 the dinner parties in the 
yreat houses on the Palatine were stirred by reports from the 
tew courts. That young chap from the country, Marcus Tul- 
tfus Cicero, had won the celebrated Sextus Roscius murder 
case about which Roman society had been gossiping. What 
interested the fashionable diners-out was not merely the 
verdict of acquittal. Everyone took it for granted that the 
accused man was innocent and the charge against him a 
frame-up. What especially intrigued them was that this 
twenty-six-year-old lawyer had dared challenge a powerful 
member of the autocratic regime then ruling Rome under 
rqiublican forms. In the entourage of the dictator Sulla was 
an unscrupulous Greek who was trying to railroad Roscius to 
death or exile in order to cover up a shady financial transac- 
tion. It was this man whose anger Cicero had braved by 
app^ing in the case. Naturally the incident was the subject 
of dinner-table conversations. 

The verdict was reassuring. It showed that the courts 
remained independent. After all, the dictatorship undoubt- 
edly was only a passing episode. Rome was still a republic 
wid) a proud history reaching into a past as remote as is 
the discovery of America from the present age. To the gay 
residents on the Palatine Roman institutions doubtless 
seemed as permanent as American institutions seem to us 
today. To be sure, for a century there had been disquieting 
symptoms which finally had required the strong hand of 
^te to control. The large slave population in Rome and 
Italy was a cause of anxiety. The frequent wars in which 
l^xne had been engaged had yielded a multitude of captives 
had been sold as slaves and put to work in town and 
poOntry. There always was a chance that they might turn 
«IB thqir masters, as they already had turned twice in Sicily 
•ad as they were to turn in the great insurrection headed by 
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Spartacus a few years later. Many farms had been deva^alod 
in the long invasion by Hannibal near the rad of the third 
century, and large numbers of farmers, the backbone of thv 
Roman armiear, had been killed in battle. The census retutdt 
indicate that one third of the Roman citizens had been lost 
Local capital to restore the devastated farms was lacking and 
many of them had been bought up by speculators and finally 
had found their way into the hands of gentlemen farmers in 
Rome. This situation had been aggravated by the wars of die 
second century and by the loss of life and destruction of 
property that had attended the recent war of the Italian 
allies. 

To accentuate the farm problem cheap wheat had begun 
to come in from Sicily and Africa. Along the coastal region 
accessible to water transportation Italian-grown wheat could 
not compete with Sicilian. The situation was to a degree comr 
parable to that in the United States when the opening of the 
Western lands fanners in the Eastern states. Grapes 

and olives could be grown profitably, but they required more 
capital than the small Italian farmer possessed. Slave labour 
could be advantageously used on livestock ranches in the 
interior, and here too the small operator suffered. Impovra 
ished farmers drifted to the towns and the capital to be sup* 
ported by odd jobs and by charity from the rich. As a result 
of these factors there had been a progressive deterioration 
of the middle class, which had been the strength of the 
agrarian Republic. 

The wars of the third and second centuries that had borne 
so heavily on the farm population had brought sudden 
wealth to the shrewd business men and the ruling class 1^ 
Rome. I^ils of conquest flowed in and there were many 
opportunities for exploiting the conquered lands. In the late 
eighteenth century and early mneteenth England surmounted 
a somewhat similar crisis through the industrial revolution. 
The progress of industry helped build a strong middle class. 
Rome lacked industries, and the newly acquired riches could 
not be widely redistributed through productive enterprises 
in wages, salaries, and ownership profits. Wealth accumu- 
lated in a comparatively few hands and was spent in luxurious 
living by a slave-owning oligarchy. The door of opportunity 
was closed to the mass of the people. Their standard of living 
was anchored at a low level. The poor protelitcd, an ancient 
historian writes, that poverty prevented their rearing chil- 
dren. As a result, by the latter part of the second century a 
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social cleavage had developed and the structure of society, 
once firmly i^ted, was being split wide open. 

Popular discmitent found expression in two far-^seeing and 
hfilliant young noblemen. Tibmus Gracchus and his younger 
brother Gaius had great personal qualities and became for a 
time the idols of the populace. In the three brief years in 
which they served as tribunes, filst Tiberius in 133 and later 
Oaius in 123-122 proposed a remarkable program of social 
ami economic reform. Their most important effort was di- 
rected toward stopping the disappearance of the small farmer, 
the mainstay of the middle class, by restoring the public 
domain to a multitude of owners. With this attempt to revive 
farming as a way of life they made headway, but not enough 
to accomplish their purpose. The most celebrated measure 
associated with the Gracchan period was worked out by the 
younger brother. The price of wheat, the staple of Roman 
diet, was subject to violent fluctuations. Gaius Gracchus 
undertook to stabilize the price at a fair level at govern- 
moit expense. This project was liberalized later until wheat 
was furnished free by the state. 

Up to the age of the Gracchi Rome always had settled 
class conflicts by reasonable compromise. Now for the first 
time the great tradition was sharply interrupted by appeal 
to armed force. The brothers were killed successively in 
riots instigated by men of wealth who believed their prop- 
erty interests were menaced by the young reformers. His- 
torians have speculated on whether this break with tradition 
was ilue to the dilution of the old stock by Oriental elements 
that had come to Rome, freed slaves from Greece and Asia 
and their descendants. How much importance should be 
attributed to this racial mixture is impossible to determine. 
Peidiaps in the last century of the Republic the melting-pot 
lacked time to do its work. Very many of the new-comers 
were under the handicap of their slave origin and of the 
absence of the tradition of self-government. But in the mur- 
der of the Gracchi it must be borne in mind that the rioting 
was instigated by upper-class conservatives. Sudden riches 
may demoralize their possessors just as progressive poverty 
may make its victims desperate. The increasing tension in the 
stide may be amply accounted for by social and economic 
duuDges. The poor felt themselves oppressed and became de- 
llint The rich became arrogant. 

“It is probably the secret of British strength,” a German 
writer has said, “that revolutions in England are invariably 
made hy ctmservatives.” And the Frenchman Maurois re- 
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marks that the prudence of the British aristocracy and the 
political shrewdness of its leaders “made possible the traiia> 
formation of a country gentlemen’s club into a great mk 
tional assemb^.” Here the Roman oligarchy conspicuous^ 
failed. 

As the last century of the Republic wcne on, another fuO' 
damentai difficulty developed. ¥ot the defence of the ex- 
panding Roman domain it proved necessary to supplant the 
old short-service conscript army of citizens with a profes- 
sional standing army. For a livelihood after their term of 
service was over the soldiers needed bonuses and farms. 
These needs the government was not prepared to meet When 
spoils from conquered provinces were mounting, Rome had 
welcomed the opportunity in 167 to abolish direct taxes. 
There was no treasury swplus for the veterans. To tax them- 
selves for the benefit of a lot of ex-service men was un- 
thinkable to members of the ruling class. The soldiers had 
to look to the'r '•ommanders for means of support when they 
should retire to civil life. Their loyalty was to their generals, 
not to the state. It needed only the realization of his power 
by an ambitious field marshal to bring a military dictator- 
ship. 

In the twenty years preceding the trial of Sextus Roscius 
two outstanding commanders had emerged. The first, Marius, 
was a man of the people. Like General Grant he was a good 
soldier but a stupid statesman. A military hero, defender oi 
Italy against German invaders, he had entered politics as the 
champion of the commoners and the business interests against 
the aristocracy. The other, Sulla, a brilliant reactionary aris- 
tocrat, was the darling of the nobles. In the clash of arms betf 
tween these rival holders of great commands the voice or 
the law, as Marius remarked, could not be heard. The struggle 
began with the attempt of the Marian party to replace Sulia 
with Marius as commander in a war that had broken out 
with King Mithridates in Asia Minor. At the head of his 
legions Sulla seized Rome, and Marius fled. When Sulla left 
for Asia the next year, Marius returned to the capital and 
carried out a massacre of aristocrats. Marius died shortly 
afterward, and when Sulla came home victorious four years 
later, he fought his way to Rome against government troops. 
There he took a terrible revenge on the business men and 
political leaders who had supported his rival. Several thou- 
sand of the best-known names of Rome were IM. his proscrip- 
tion lists. 

Lacking in imagination and insight, Sulla thought ha 
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could re-establish the old order. With his authority as con- 
sul and dictator he had revised the Constitution to give 
lasting control of the state to the great families operating 
through the Senate. The aristocrats drew a long breath. At 
last their troubles were over. The wretched common people 
had been put in their place. The best of all possible 
governments in the best of all possible worlds had been re- 
stmed. As soon as the dictator’s iron hand should be with- 
drawn the government might be expected to continue to 
function by the nobles and for the nobles as it had before 
those impractical reformers, the Gracchus brothers, had up- 
set the complacency of the Palatine dwellers a half-century 
earlio’. There is no evidence that it ever occurred to the 
aristocrats that the underlying weaknesses of Rome had been 
left untouched, that the ancient system was no longer adapted 
to the needs of the times and was on the verge of collapse. 
They could no more see into the future than could the 
French aristocrats of the old regime. 

There were, of course, unpleasant features in the domi- 
nance of an autocrat even though he was using his tempo- 
rary power to restore the rule of the great families. But what 
would you? One can’t have everything. Such a beneficent 
revolution as Sulla’s inevitably attracts undesirable hangers- 
cm. A dictator is bound to have his favourites. Some of the 
men about him were terrible. This upstart Chrysogonus, for 
example, the real prosecutor in the Roscius case. The fellow 
was an ex-slave who had wangled himself into the good 
graces of the dictator. Cashing in on the connection, he had 
accumulated wealth. Then to the horror of the old families 
he had acquired a residence among them in the fashionable 
Palatine quarter. This was almost more than they could bear. 

There was sympathy too tor Sextus Roscius, even though 
he was a simple fanner unknown in Roman society. After 
all, his father, for whom he was named, had been a leading 
citizen of Ameria, fifty miles north of Rome. In the danger- 
ous years of the civil wars he had been a valued supporter 
of the aristocratic cause. He had been often entertained in the 
capital by some of the distinguished families. 

The elder Roscius had been murdered while on his way 
home from a dinner party in Rome. Presumably the murder 
faul been instigated by two relatives who had hoped to come 
possession of his landed estates. They had made a deal 
Vrith Chrysogonus to have the name of the murdered man 
listed among the enemies of the regime. His thirteen farms 
had thbn been ordered confiscated by the state and put up at 
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auction. One of the relatives had obtained three of the 
teen. The other ten had been bid in by the second relative 
acting as agent for Chrysogonus. In the ciicunistances no> 
body else had cared to bid. 

The pec^le of Amelia had been outraged and the town 
council had sent a protesting .delegation to Sulla. Chrysogo* 
nus had met the delegates, had promised to see that restitu- 
tion was made, and then had undertaken to clear his title by 
having the younger Roscius assassinated. The son had fled 
to Rcane and had taken refuge in the home of a great lady 
Cecilia Metella, an old friend of his father’s. This had not 
deterred the avaricious young Greek. Counting on his polit- 
ical influence and on the general fear of antagonizing so 
powerful a favourite of the dictator’s, he had instigated the 
charge that Roscius had murdered his father. 

With the influential family of the Metelli and some othw 
aristocratic houses taking an interest in the case, the Pala- 
tine dinner parties must have been familiar with the back- 
ground. There probably had been indignation over the af- 
fair. It was hardly prudent to permit this indignation to go 
beyond the conversational stage. 

In the absence of a regular public prosecutor an experi- 
enced lawyer of bad reputation had been accepted by the 
court to handle the prosecution. In spite of the concern of 
some of the nobles it was not easy to find a lawyer willing 
to risk antagonizing the regime by undertaking the defence. 
Nobody cared to stick his neck out. Finally an idealistic 
youth of the aristocracy, not old enough himself to appear 
in court, had appealed to the young lawyer from the country. 
At this time Cicero was not a particularly attractive figure. 
A spindling fellow, he afterward described himself, with a 
long, thin neck, who spoke in a nervous monotone. But he 
was a hard worker, clever and resourceful, and, as has been 
noted in a previous chapter, with an unusual training for the 
bar. 

Why did Qcero undertake this difficult and dangerous 
case? Not primarily, we may assume, because of an altruistic 
desire to defend an innocent man. Cicero was a lawyer, and 
under the code of his profession he took cases as they came. 
He was ready to appear for a scoundrel, if necessary. Of 
more consequence was the prestige the successful defence 
of Roscius would give a young attorney. In a Pome domi- 
nated by the great houses, the doors of advancement, as I 
have said befrae, were barred against the “New Man,’’ the 
man without n<^ie ancestry. In a later speech he mentions 
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this difficulty. "We are aware," he says, "with what jealousy, 
with what dislike, the merit and energy of New Men are re- 
garded by certain of the nobles; that we have only to shut 
our 4^es for a moment to find ourselves caught'^ in a trap; that 
we must never relax our vigilance and never take a holiday." 

Cicero could show both outstanding courage and ability by 
ticking this conspicuous case and winning it he might make a 
dent in the stone wall of aristocratic exclusiveness. Who 
could predict what might not happen? With such a start he 
might eventually break into the inner circle of the proud old 
fiu^es. 

It bad been a difllcult decision for the young man. He was 
always in the habit of weighing the arguments on both sides 
before he made up his mind. In this case on the one side was 
the undoubted danger of inviting reprisals from Chrysog- 
onus, and perhaps from Sulla. On the other was his natural 
sympathy for a man on trial for his life under an unjust 
accusation. If worst came to worst he might depend on the 
protection of the great families who were interested in his 
client. But most important of all, here was his chance to 
emerge from obscurity and to become one of the most talked- 
of lawyers in Rome. Many years later in his treatise On 
Moral Duties Cicero wrote about this very case. “Briefs for 
the defence," he says, “are most likely to bring glory and 
popularity to the pleader, and all the more so if it falls 
to him to lend his aid to one who seems to be oppressed 
and persecuted by the influence of someone in power. This I 
have done on many occasions; and once in particular in my 
younger days I defended Sextus of Ameria against the power 
of Lucius Sulla when he was acting the tyrant.” In view of 
his standards and his later record and statements I think we 
shall not be unfair to Cicero if we assume that ambition was 
probably the determining factor in his decision to defend 
Sextus Roscius. 

His (qwning speech at the trial shows the qualities of the 
keen jury lawyer, the qualities that before many years were 
to carry him to the tcq> of his profession. The situation needed 
delicate handling. Cicero faced a jury drawn from a panel of 
senators. The implications of this fact require a word ot 
explanation. A half-century earlier the provincials had found 
^t difficult to get justice against corrupt governors from the 
senatmial class, who were tried before senatcmal jurors. As 
part of bis reform program the younger Gracchus had taken 
the jury courts from the senators and had turned them over 
to tte upper-class business men. Like many well-intended te- 
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fonns this one had failed to produce the expected lesidta. 
Honest governors who tried to restrain the rapacity of oof- 
nipt business contractors in the provinces were now in dan* 
ger of being eked before juries of prejudiced business men oit 
trumped-up charges. Centred of the courts was of economlo 
importance and Ae senators vrere anxious to regain their lost 
prerogatives. In the Sullan restoration the courts were turned 
back to them. This was the situation at the time of the trial 
of Roscius. Scandals resulted and a few years later the system 
was changed to that described previously with the jurors 
chosen from three social classes. But now Cicero had to deal 
with a senatorial jury. 

In his defence of Roscius it was necessary for him to 
criticize the Sullan regime and to do this so adroitly as not 
to offend the jurors who were sitting in the case as bene- 
ficiaries of Sulla. Obviously too the jury would not be dis- 
posed to bring in a verdict of acquittal that might get its 
members imo uista/our with the regime. Thus it was the 
job of counsel for the defence in presenting the case to 
draw a sharp line between the subordinate Chrysogonus, 
who was responsible for the attempt to get rid of Roscius, 
and the principal Sulla, upon whose favour the lieutenant 
was relying. Cicero must condemn Chrysogonus without 
seeming to reflect upon Sulla. In spite of these handicaps 
he had to make such an effective presentation of the case both 
to the court and to the spectators that a verdict of acquittal 
would be forced upon even a reluctant jury which might not 
want to incur the odium of outraging public opinion. 

The speech, still extent, shows the skill with which ths^ 
young attorney handled the whole situation. He begins b]^ 
apologizing for his youth and lack of experience. But because 
of his very obscurity, he says, he may undertake a case from 
which more distinguished lawyers might shrink because of hs 
hazards. Outlining the story, he soon mentions the name oi 
Chrysogonus. This startles the prosecutor, who expected only 
a timorous and vague defence and has been joking with 
friends. The man jumps to his feet, and on the third men- 
tion of the name he sends out messengers to let Chrysogonus 
know what is happening and perhaps to get his advice. Mean- 
while Cicero becomes increasingly outspoken. He appeals to 
the prejudice of his senatorial jurors by reminding them of 
the effrontery of this former Greek slave in acquiring a 
palace on the Palatine. Sulla, he says, with affairs of state 
up<m his shoulders, cannot expected to know what Us 
subordinates are doing. Like Jupiter he presides over a vast 
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universe and be cannot be expected to pay attenticm to de- 
tafls. Men return tbanks to tbe god for blessings from bis 
bands, while they do not blame him for the incidental hurri- 
canes and floods that may destroy them. “And so it is with 
SuUa.” 

The young defence counsel builds a damning case against 
Qnysogonus in b^alf of his client and ends with an appeal 
which we may take to heart today. Rome, he says, is side 
from the cruelties of the civil wars and the purges. He begs 
die jury to take a stand for justice and decency. “The daily 
spectacle of atrocious acts has stifled all feeling of pity in the 
hearts of men. When every hour we see or hear ot an act of 
dreadful cruelty we lose all feeling of humanity.” 

A universal experience, as tbe modern world has reason 
to know. 

A great crowd had assembled at the trial, and the jury met 
its expectations by a verdict of acquittal. Cicero left the 
court no longer an obscure young attorney. He was there- 
after a man to be reckoned wiA. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Post-Graduate Work at Athens 


IN A fragment of autobiography written when he was sixty 
years old Cicero dates the beginning of his brilliant career 
from the defence of Sextus Roscius. “It won such favourable 
comment,'* he writes, “that 1 was thought not incompetent 
to handle any sort of litigation. There followed then in quick 
succession iiiaiiv other cases which 1 brought into court, care- 
fully worked out and, as the saying is, smelling somewhat of 
the midnight oil.” 

But he was far from robust, his health had been impaired 
by his heavy work, and his voice was giving him trouble. His 
friends and physicians urged him to abandon his profession. 
This he would not do. He concluded, however, that a long 
rest would restore his health and that further study might 
give him better control of his voice and improve his delivery. 
He resolved to make the grand tour and visit the famous cen- 
tres of the ancient Greek civilization in Athens, Asia Minqr, 
and the island of Rhodes. With his brother Quintus and^ 
cousin Lucius he set out for Athens. 

It was a congenial group ot travellers. Marcus was de- 
voted to his cousin as well as to his brother. When Luc'us 
died eleven years later, Marcus wrote of the grief he felt and 
of the loss to him in both his public and his private life. 
Quintus Cicero was four years younger than Marcus, who 
brooded over him with an older brother’s solicitous affection. 
A man of some ability but with no spark of genius, Quintus 
was to have a considerable public career. He served as com- 
missioner of public works, judge, and governor of the prov- 
ince of Asia. As one of Caesar's generals in Gaul, on one 
occasion he was publicly commended by his chief, and on 
another mildly criticized by him for lack of c«»ution. He had 
literary ambitions, tried his hand at verse, and once wrote 
to his brother from the Gallic campaign that he had produced 
four tragedies in sixteen days. Were they translations, Marcus 
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R uired, politdy asking to see tiiem. The two exchanged 
therly admonitions. Quintus regarded Marcus as too much 
of an idealist to be a practical politician, and when the older 
brother was running for consul wrote for him 'an elaborate 
handbook of Politics as a guide for bis campaign. It was 
Marcus’ turn when disquieting , reports reached Rome of 
Quintus’ handling of the Asiatic governorship. The younger 
l^oero was noted for his violent outbursts of temper. There 
were murmurings that though he was honest he was arbitrary 
and cruel and that his trusted freedman Statius was corrupt. 
Marcus wrote him frankly about his faults and told him of 
Eds lieutenant’s arrogance. Later when Marcus was governor 
of the province of Cilicia he took Quintus with him as his 
military chief. But when leaving for home he confided to 
Atticus that be dared not leave Quintus in charge; he would 
always be anxious as to what bis impulsive brother might do. 

Curiously Quintus, who in public was so violent, in private 
was quite subdued. His wife, Pomponia, sister of Atticus, 
had him cowed. The henpecked husband, however, was as 
familiar a phenomenon in ancient times as in modem. 
iMutarch cites the Greek statesman Themistocles as com- 
plaining that while the Athenians governed the Greeks and 
he governed the Athenians, his wife governed him, and 
their son governed her. Cato was moved to bring a similar 
diarge against the Romans, who, he said, governed the world 
but were themselves governed by their wives. In a letter to 
Atticus Marcus tells about a painful luncheon at Quintus’ 
countfy house. Pomponia had taken offence because Quintus 
bad sent Statius on ahead to make the arrangements. “I’m 
only a stranger here,’’ she exploded before all the guests. Her 
husband had no come-back. Marcus continues the story. 

“ There you are,’ says Quintus to me. That’s what I have 
to put up with every day.’ You may say that didn’t amount to 
nnich. It amounted to a good deal. She irritated even me, she 
bad answered with such uncalled-for acrimony in word and 
look. I concealed my annoyance. We all took our places ex- 
cept her. Quintus sent her some food from the table, which 
dte refused. In a word, it seemed to me that my brother was 
as good-tempered and your sister as cross as could be, and I 
^ve left out a lot of things that irritated me more than 
tbrnr did Quintus. . . . Quintus came to me the next morning 
told me ^e would not sleep with him, and when he was 
living she was as cross as when I saw her. I don’t care if 
you tell[, her that to my mind she behaved with a lack of 
courtesy that day.” 
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Looking in on this family spat two thousand years tater» 
we may guess that the trouble went back to Quintus’ fa'- 
vourite servant. Pomponia among others could not put up 
with Statius,* and she had her tantrum when he appeared tO 
look after things. A glimpse of his overbearing temper ir 
given in Cicero’s correspondence. "How often," Marcus writes* 
his brother, “do you suppose Statius in conversation with me 
has used with the utmost naivet6 such expressions as ‘I could 
not agree to that,’ ‘I lectured him,’ *I argued with him,’ *1 
cautioned him.’ . . . The mere appearance of a freedman or 
slave possessing such influence cannot fail to be utterly un- 
dignified.’’ Apparently Quintus, for all his blustering, was 
easily bossed. When he had escaped from Statius and had 
wriggled out from under the thumb of his wife by divorce, 
undoubtedly someone else was ready to take him in charge. 

Freedmen were to become an increasing problem in Rome. 
Clever slave, «v>»Te able to worm their way into their mas- 
ters’ confidence. If they were lucky they would finally be 
given their freedom and remain in charge of their former 
masters’ affairs. Often they were arrogant, greedy, and un- 
scrupulous — traits which they usually were able to conceal 
from their patrons by their usefulness and flattery. It would 
be interesting to know what became of Statius. His dark 
figure merely stalks briefly across the scene and then fades 
out. 

Athens, which the Ciceros reached in the year 79, when 
Marcus was twenty-seven years old, was the great centre of 
graduate study in philosophy and literature. Other citi& 
Alexandria in Egypt and Pergamum in Asia Minor, wm 
their famous libraries, one with seven hundred thousand 
volumes, the other with two hundred thousand, might be 
more attractive for scientific research than the Greek capital. 
But the brilliant achievements in literature, philosophy, art, 
and architecture associated with Athens were destined to 
draw scholars there for a thousand years. 

The three young men from Rome were to find their boy* 
hood friend Atticus already established in the city. He had 
inherited $100,000 from his father and had withdrawn from 
Rome some six years before the visit of the Ciceros to es- 
cape from the partisans of Sulla. It was more than twenty 
years before he returned to Italy. This young expatriate, 
who was to become such an integral part of the elder Cicero’s 
life, is a fascinating personality. A many-sided man, keen in 
business, of cultivated tastes, genuine kindness, a sympafitetic 
and understanding mind, Atticus had shed all illusions and 
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poked out with clear vinon iq>oii the weaknesses and foibles 
P mankind. A cultured and charming exterior gave no ink- 
ling of the hard acquisitive instinct behind it. To his original 
pattimcmy was added a legacy of $500,000 from a grasping 
Wicle wiA a reputation for charging even relatives one per 
cent a month for loans. This large capital enabled him to be- 
come one of the leading financien of his day. 

Mon^-lending was regarded with disdain in the Roman 
world and the leading practitioners preferred to cover up 
siduit they were doing. Atticus acquired a large estate on die 
picturesque western coast of Greece overlooking the Ionian 
St«a and liked to pose as a country gentleman. But his lend- 
ing operations were on a scale that could not be concealed 
and there was abundant gossip about him. It was said that 
Wbmi he was about to sell out some unfortunate debtor who 
could not keep up his payments, he would console the victim 
with the admonition that this should prove a lesson that 
might prevent his being ruined in the future. 

Later Cicero used to poke gentle fun at Atticus for his 
methods. He writes about his friend’s “siege” of a town that 
owed him money; an unsuccessful siege, incidentally. He 
tells how he met an attempted touch by their common neph- 
ew, Quintus. “1 took then something of your eloquence,” 
he writes. “I didn’t answer him.” While Atticus could be 
grandly generous in public affairs, like many another rich 
man he was thrifty, even penurious, in his personal living, 
fri his later years he had a fine house in Rome. But his bio- 
grapher, Cornelius Nepos, who says he had personal knowl- 
edge of Atticus’ affairs, asserted that the financier had held 
his personal expenses to $150 a month. Cicero ribbed him 
on his parsimony. Once when Atticus was to read one of 
Cicero’s works at a dinner party, the author urged him to 
serve a decent meal. “I don’t want your guests,” he wrote, 
’’to vent their spite on me.” 

The gifted but careless statesman and man of letters 
found in the astute financier not only a devoted friend but 
an indispensable business agent. He looked after Cicero’s 
{tfoperty, collected his rents, acted as his banker, advanced 
Mm money when he was pressed for funds — ^his normal 
condition — executed commissions for the purchase of art 
qUects, patiently listened to troubles, gave him good advice, 
and made allowance for his outbursts of temper. 

The obligation was not all on Cicero’s side. Atticus was 
the first important publisher in Rome. He had a corps of 
defiled daves who made copies of manuscripts to be sdd. 
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NaturaUy Qcero, the most distinguished writer of tite day, 
headed bis list of authors. ‘There are no hands in aduch I 
would rather have my writings than in yours,” Cicero wrote 
him. On another occasion, referring to the publication of « 
minor speech, Cicero complimented Atticus on the “magn^ 
cent start” he had made on the sales, and added: “Hence- 
forth when I write anything I shall leave it to you to adver- 
tise it.” The Latin word for “advertising” that he uses, 
preeconium, comes from praco, “a public crier,” and means 
literally “a crying out in public.” 

The publication of Cicero’s works must have brought re- 
turns. Probably they were moderate. Editions were com- 
paratively smaL There were no copyright laws and popular 
books might be pirated in cheap and slovenly form. We do 
not know whether Atticus paid Cicero royalties. It has been 
suggested that they may have had some partnership arrange- 
ment. In any event the author-politician probably profited 
much moie politically than financially from the sale of his 
writings. 

Cicero was demonstrative in his affection. “I love Atticus 
like a brother,” he says. When in trouble he found solace in 
letters to his friend. “A sick heart,” he writes on one occasion, 
“not only robs me of sleep, but will not allow me to keep 
awake without the greatest pain. I have begun to write to you 
something or other without any definite subject, that I may 
have a sort of talk with you, the only thing that gives me re- 
lief.” It is a tribute to the personality of Atticus that not 
Cicero alone, but most of the great ones of the time were (ga. 
terms of intimacy with him. Whether these intimacies welt 5 
suffused with the emotion that would have converted theno 
into real friendships it is difficult to say. Certainly Atticus 
was able to maintain an extraordinarily objective attitude 
toward them all. He never allowed one friendship to get in 
the way of another. 

His Epicurean philosophy was supposed to afford him 
conscientious grounds for abstaining from politics. At least' 
the doctrine furnished a convenient excuse and he worked 
it overtime. Cicero saw through the subterfuge. In his book 
On the Laws, in which Atticus is represented as one of tho 
speakers in a conversation under the trees beside a brook, 
to which I referred in an earlier chapter, Ocero starts an 
argument against the Epicurean view. Atticus doesn’t cam 
to defend his position. “I don’t mind admitting you are right,” 
the author has him reply, “for, thanks to these birds that an 
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Pnging and to tbe munnuring of theM brooks, Fm not afraid 
ibat any of my fellow disciples may overbear me.** 

Whh phOosc^hical detadtoent the millionaire watched 
die eomidie humaine unfold before him in a scries of bloody 
eonllicts. Privately he held strong views on current issues. He 
svould urge others to action, bpt he remained quiescent. 
FnlUicly he always refused to take sides. Through some 
strange charm he made his refusal respected. We get glimpses 
of thk charm from his biographer. He spoke Greek and 
Latin with elegance and grace. He was familiar with Ihera* 
tore and philoscqrhy and amused himself with writing a 
dironology of Roman history. His taste in art was impec- 
cable. His wide interests and discriminating conversation 
made him a universal favourite. When Sulla visited Athens 
be found the youthful Atticus so attractive that he wanted 
him constantly by his side. In his old age Atticus was equally 
Isacinating to the young Augustus. Men found his judgment 
so objective and sound that his advice was sought by polit- 
ical rivals. His financial help was freely given to those in 
need, and often to those on the losing side. His clear judg- 
ment was untouched by moral indignation. There can be 
DO doubt that he was sincerely devoted to Cicero for more 
than thirty years. But he dispassionately observed the events 
leacBng to toe murder of his old friend and saw no reason 
•by this untoward and regrettable happening should disturb 
his friendship with toe men who were responsible for toe 
deed. , 

In his later years he pleaded age as well as philosophy as 
I reason for standing aside. *T have taken my discharge,” 
he wrote at the age of sixty — ^the Roman military age limit — 
when Ctesar started civil war by crossing toe Rubicon. Theo- 
retically he believed in the Republic rather than in a dictator- 
ihip. But no issue seemed to him worth fighting over. As so 
often happens with men who pride themselves on their real- 
Im, he confused ideals with illusions. How Cicero tried to 
|us^ to Umself his friend’s strange apathy appears in a let- 
ter to Atticus. ”1 have never thought,” he writes, “that there 
was any difference between you and me, except our choice of 
a career. A touch of ambition led me to seek for distinction, 
while another perfectly laudable motive led you to honour- 
iMb ease. But in toe real glmy which consists in uprightness, 
bdtastry, and piety, there is no one I place above you.” 

Others made toe same excuses for him. Even toe fanatical 
patriot Brutus, who had taken part in the assassination of 
Qgwar as a public duty, did not blame Atticus for his neu- 
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trality. Brutus wrote him a burning letter. It was directed 
not at Atticus personally, but at the general indiflerentisat df 
the age, an indifferentism with which the twentieth ceirtuiy 
has been fanq^iar. 

“Believe me,” Brutus wrote, "we are too much afraid d 
exile, death, and poverty.” An excitable young man, the re- 
cipient of the letter doubtless thought; sincere, but violent 
At the end of the civil wars Atticus could have made the re- 
sponse of the Abb6 Siey^ when asked what he had done 
during the Terror. “What did I do?” repeated Siey^. "1 
lived.” 

A unique record of the friendship of Cicero and Atticus 
has come down to us in approximately four hundred letters 
from Cicero to his friend. The first was written eleven years 
after the renewal of their acquaintance at Athens and the 
last about a year before Cicero's death. No letter from At- 
ticus is included in the correspondence, but often we may in- 
fer what he nad written from Cicero’s replies. Quotations 
from him are cited by Cicero in one of his letters. He wrote 
gracefully and used occasional Greek expressions, as Cicero 
often did. In addition we have some four hundred letters 
written by Cicero to his brother and to other friends. Then 
there are letters to Cicero, nearly one hundred of them. 
Caesar wrote to him, and Pompey and Antony and the con- 
spirators against Caesar — Cassius, and Marcus and Decimus 
Brutus. The correspondence with Augustus was suppressed. 
With perhaps a few exceptions the letters were not written 
for publication. The possibility of publishing some of thenv 
however, occurred to Cicero late in life. A year and a half 
before his death he wrote to Atticus: “There is no collec*' 
tion of my letters, but Tiro has about seventy, and some 
can be got from you. Those I ought to see and correct and 
then they may be published.” Apparently he never had time 
for the correcting. His secretary assembled the general coi^ 
respondence and published it after Cicero’s death. He may 
have retained copies of some of the letters. Others he prol^ 
ably obtained from the persons to whom they were sent. 
Atticus is generally credited with getting together the letters 
that had been sent to him. These were not published, how- 
ever, until after the middle of the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. We hear of as many more known to the ancients 
that have not survived. That Cicero should lifve taken die 
pains to write so many letters is the more remarkable when 
it is borne in mind that there was no postal service. The 
letters had to be sent by private messengers or by the mes- 
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' MQger swvice of the joint-stock companies operating in the 
pro^hices. 

It is a Kveaiing and amazing correspondence. Many public 
mm have been great letter-writers — Napoleon, Jefferson, 
J<din Adams, Macaulay, Theodore Roosevelt, to mention only 
a few of the old familiars. In sheer interest and fascination 
CScero ranks in the top group.* It has been the fortune of 
few men to know all the distinguished personalities of a great 
1 ^ and to have at the same time the gift for informal, vivid, 
sensitive literary expression. The reader who takes up the 
letters for the first time, either in the old Shuckburgh transla- 
tion or in the Loeb Classical Library, has something of the 
feeling of Keats when he first looked into Chapman’s Homer: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 

Here is a man who tells of entertaining Caesar at one of 
his country villas and of their conversation about literature, 
Mdio gives his impressions of Cleopatra, who recounts a con- 
versation with Pompey, who reports a conference with the 
conspirators who killed Caesar, who retails in lively fashion 
the social and political gossip of the world capital. Perhaps 
the most fascinating part of the correspondence is that in 
which he reveals himself in all his complex aspects — his 
indecision, timidity, courage, depression, exaltation. It is a 
record of glaring faults and shining virtues in conflict in a 
human soul. Writing to mere acquaintances Cicero was on 
guard. In letters to his intimates, Quintus and Atticus, he 
concealed nothing. “I saw a complete picture of you in your 
letter,” his brother writes to him. To Atticus he says: ‘‘I 
talk to you as I do to myself.” 

In modern times Alexander H. Stephens, Vice President of 
die Confederacy, poured out his innermost thoughts in let- 
ters to his half-mother Linton. Many of them showed such 
vanity that out of consideration for the great man’s reputa- 
tion LinIdn destroyed them. Fortunately no such editing 
mars Cicero’s self-painted portrait. We see him as we see 
Cromwell, wart and all. 

It is interesting to observe the effect of the letters on the 
gjwat humanist who rediscovered them after they had been 
lost for centuries. In 1345 Petrarch found the letters to At- 
ticus, Quintus, and Marcus Brutus in the cathedral library 
at Verona. It was the great event of his life. When he had 
.fpidted them over he addressed a letter in Latin to Cicero, 
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dated “in the 1345th year after the birth of the God whom 
you did not know.’* The human weaknesses of the Romm, 
revealed in the letters, shocked the scholar, who had judgi^ 
him by the dsess parade of some of the orations and phtlo*' 
sophical works. “1 have listened to you, Marcus Tullius,” he 
wrote, “as you talked of many matters, as you lamented 
many ills, as you threw upon* many subjects the transforming 
light of your intelligence, and I, who had long known what 
sort of guide you were to others, have at last understood 
what sort of man you were to yourself. ... I grieve at your 
lot, my friend, 1 feel shame and pity at the thought of your 
great mistakes. . . . What profits it to teach others, of what 
profit is it to speak always of the virtues in the most fitting 
language, if meanwhile you do not listen to yourself?” 

Six months later, however, Petrarch had recovered from 
the first shouk and was able to take a more lenient view. He 
addressed a -'e^'ond letter to Cicero, apologizing tor the se- 
verity of the first. “It was your life with which I found fault,” 
he wrote, “not your talent or your eloquence. In fact, I won- 
der at the one, I am lost in admiration of the other. And 
yet in your life 1 find nothing lacking save steadfastness 
and the love of repose which belongs of right to a philoso- 
pher’s life, and a desire to avoid civil wars. ... I feel a com-- 
passion for you in view of your life, 1 congratulate you upon 
your genius and your eloquence. O most exalted father of 
Roman eloquence, not I alone but all of us who are adorned 
with the beauties of the Latin tongue render you our thanks; 
for we refresh our fields from your streams, we frankly conr 
fess that we have been directed by your guidance, aided bj 
your opinions, and illumined by your light; that, finally/ 
under your auspices, so to speak, we have gained the 
power and inspiration to write, however small it may be.” 

The first letter by Cicero that has been preserved, a letter 
to Atticus, was written in 68, when Cicero was thirty-eight 
years old, in the early part of his public career. Only eleven 
letters represent the next four years. The important years 64 
and 63, covering his candidacy for the consulship and hts 
year in office, are a blank. Atticus was in Rome at this time 
and there was no reason for their corresponding. Half of the 
letters cover the last four years of Cicero’s life. The last 
was written in July 43, six months before his death. From 
the letters it is possible to construct a fairly ^.nplete life of 
Cicero for the twenty years succeeding his consulship. And 
not his life alone. The correspondence gives us a more inti- 
mate view of the Roman scene in the closing years of the 
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Republic than we have of the life of any European capital 
down to comparatively modem times. 

Cicero’s acquaintance with Atticus was renewed at Athens, 
as we have seen. That venerable university centre, like Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, was made up of colleges, although at 
Athens they had no organic union. Each of the four famous 
schools of philosophy except the Stoic had started with an 
endowment of private property — ^perhaps a house and 
grounds. In some cases bequests were left for their support. 
Piresumably revenues were supplemented by fees. We hear 
of one distinguished teacher who charged $180 for his 
course, which lasted three to four years. Cicero tells us 
that he spent six months in graduate work in philosophy 
and public speaking. Apparently Atticus and Cicero’s brother 
and cousin attended some of the lectures with him. Writing 
tnany years later, Cicero tells of his student days in Athens 
with a nostalgia that would appeal to any modern college 
graduate reflecting fondly on his Alma Mater. He recalls 
an afternoon stroll with his student friends after the morn- 
ing lecture “in the building called the School of Ptolemy.’’ 
They proceed to the grounds of the Academy, founded by 
nato. He is reminded of the founder, who made a practice of 
holding discussions in the Academy grounds; of other fam- 
ous scholars “who used to sit on the very seat we see over 
there.” On the walk they had seen the village of Colonus “and 
it brought to my imagination Sophocles, who lived there.’’ 
They had passed Epicurus’ Gardens, and he speaks of the 
pictbres of Epicurus on the drinking cups of students. “All 
over Athens,’’ he adds, “there are reminders of eminent men 
in the actual places where they lived.’’ It was all a glowing 
and memorable experience to the enthusiastic young Roman, 
and one he always cherished. 

Like many an American college boy Cicero had his first 
religious experience while away at school. Later, at the time 
of the death of his beloved daughter Tullia, he had a much 
more profound experience. Probably it would be extreme 
to call this first religious expierience a conversion in any 
modem sense. He does not refer to it in his letters. In fact 
the only reference to it is in his treatise On the Laws, written 
more than a quarter of a century later. Here he reminds 
Atticus that while they were together at Athens they were 
initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries. “Among the many 
excellent and indeed divine institutions which your Athens 
has brought forth and contributed to human life,” he con- 
tinues, “none, in my (pinion, is better than those Mysteries. 
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, . ^ We have learned from them the beginning of life and 
have gained the power not only to live happily, but also to 
die with a better hope.” 

Looking back over the years, Cicero may have attached 
more importance to his youthful experience than it deserved. 
Still it is interesting to have this testimony of the religious 
value of rites that we might naturally dismiss as products of 
gross and fantastic superstition. The Eleusinian Mysteries had 
some of the characteristics of a modern revival meeting. 
They took place in a magnificent temple erected by Pericles 
at Eleusis, twelve miles from Athens. Each year after a long 
period of preparation the Mysteries culminated in a divine 
drama representing the sorrowful search of the goddess 
Demeter for her lost daughter Persephone, who had 
descended into the lower world, and the mother’s joy at 
finding her. From bits of description we learn that the drama 
started in da**kness, which contributed to the painful sus- 
pense of those to be initiated. Then a dazzling light suddenly 
was thrown on the shrine of the goddess. This is the famil- 
iar technique of certain spectacular latter-day evangelists. By 
sensitive observers the physical thrill is translated into a 
moral emotion. It is surmised that the ceremonies at Eleusis 
pointed to comfort in the trials and sufferings of life and to 
reward or punishment after death. “You are not to ask for 
reason in the religious feeling,” says Renan. “The Spirit 
bloweth where it listeth; and if it chooses to attach the ideal 
to this or that, what have you to say?” At least in retrospect 
the Eleusinian Mysteries seemed to Cicero to have brought 
him comfort and religious inspiration. 

In his later years Cicero was at times preoccupied with re- 
ligious speculation. But with him, as with Romans generally, 
philosophy rather than theology was related to problems of 
conduct. He was an upright man; far more so than most of 
his associates. It is impossible to follow his career and read 
his revealing letters without believing that for the most part 
he tried to do his duty as he saw it, even though Duty to 
him was not the stern Daughter of the Voice of God. That 
does not mean that he always succeeded. He was very human. 
Often he did not listen to his own precepts. Besides he 
had to a high degree that faculty for self-deception with 
which we all are familiar. Frequently he had trouble in mak- 
ing up his mind. But when he had done so, he felt himself in- 
variably right, his opponents invariably wrong. Like Met-* 
ternich after the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, Cicero might 
have written: “I cannot help saying to myself twenty times a 
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day: 'Good God, how right I am, aad how wrong they aiel 
And how easy this reason is to see — ^it is so clear, so simple, 
and so natuiall’” Like many conspicuous American politi- 
cians he could convince himself he was acting, in accordance 
wl& disinterested public motives when in reality personal 
feelings and in’ejudices were animating him. Still he had a lofty 
conception of die mcval code diat was expressed in his later 
Writings. “You could fancy sometimes,” said Petrarch, “that 
it is not a pagan philosopher but a Christian apostle who is 
speaking.” In his Confessions St. Augustine attributes his 
conversion to a book of Cicero’s now lost, the Hortensius, 
“This book,” he writes, “quite altered my affections, turned 
my prayers to Thyself, O Lord, and made me have clean 
odier purposes and desires. All my vain hopes I thenceforth 
slighted; and ... I thirsted after the immortality of wisdom.” 
While diese religious and philosophical writings belong to 
his mature years, we may find their origins in Cicero’s stu- 
dent days in the East. 

After six months of strenuous work in Athens the young 
lawyer visited teachers of oratory in Asia Minor and then 
proceeded to Rhodes to visit the instructor Molo, under 
sriiom he previously had studied in Rome. “He was dis- 
tinguished,” Cicero writes, “not merely as a practical ad- 
vocate and composer of speeches for others, but was partic- 
ularly skilful in criticizing and correcting faults. He made 
it his task to repress if possible the redundance and excess of 
my style, which was marked by a youthful impetuousness 
ai^ lack of restraint, and to prevent it, so to speak, from 
overflowing its banks.” The effective restraint of his delivery 
is remarked by Plutarch, who reports that Cicero used to 
ridicule loud speakers “who shouted because they could not 
speak, like lame men who get on horseback because they 
cannot walk.” 

On the way home from Rhodes we learn from Plutarch, 
not from Cicero himself, that he stopped to consult the 
oracle at Delphi. That historic spot under the Shining Rocks 
of Mount Parnassus overlooking the lovely olive groves of 
the valley toward Itea held a strange fascination for the 
ancient world down to the middle of the fourth century of 
the Christian era. While Cicero consulted the oracle as every- 
tthdy did, it is doubtful whether he took its prophetic coun- 
sels seriously. Certainly his mature judgment held them “in 
the utmost contempt,” as he wrote later. The gossipy Plutarch 
reports that die oracle advised him to “make his own genius 
and not the opinion of the people the guide of his life.” 
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The two yean abroad quhe restored his health. He nh 
turned to Rome **a]mo8t a dianged man.” "The overstraiidiiyi 
of my voice had abated,” he sajrs, “my style had lost its 
frothiness, my* lungs had grown stronger, and my bodily 
frame had moderately filled out” In short he was on the 
way to becoming the handsome man whose appearance at> 
tracted favourable comment ftom his contemporaries. 

We may still study his mobile face in the fine portrait 
busts that have come down to us from antiquity. There are 
five of these. The most surely authenticated was acquired by 
the first Duke of Wellington for Apsley House, his home in 
London. The other four are in Italy. A familiar bust in 
Madrid has been ruled out by archaeologists as a modem 
copy. Of those in Italy the best are in the Vatican and 
Capitoline museums in Rome and in the Uifizi Gallery in 
Florence. In these we may see Cicero as he was in his later 
years, the hair beginning to thin, the broad forehead fur- 
rowed by trouble, i^e face is sensitive and rather disillu- 
sioned. In its studied melancholy is more than a dash of the 
poseur. The expression is in striking contrast to the fuzzy 
bewilderment of Pompey, and to the hard, incisive intelli- 
gence and drive of Cies&t, as shown in their portrait busts. 

It had been a rich and fruitful vacation. The ancient cul- 
ture to which Cicero had been exposed coloured his whole 
subsequent life. Perhaps he wore it a little conspicuously at 
first, like a Phi Beta Kappa key. According to Plutarch, he 
had to overcome the political handicap with the voters of 
being regarded as “a Greek and a scholar.” But his ambi- 
tion was equal to surmounting even the obstacle of a higher 
education. With an unusual natural endowment, thorough 
training for his profession, and a mind broadened by travel, 
he plunged into the glittering career that he saw openmg 
before him. 
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CHAPTJIR X 


He Becomes a Man of Family 


acBRO WAS now twenty-nine years old. The dictator Sulla 
had died in retirement during the young lawyer’s absence 
in the East, and the field of law and politics seemed open 
without the limitations that had been imposed by an auto- 
matic government. Because of his reputation Cicero was at 
once sought out to handle some “conspicuous cases,” as 
he calls them, and he could look forward to increasing suc- 
cess at the bar which would further his political ambitions. 

It was probably in this busy year that Cicero took the 
time to set up a household in proper Roman fashion. Un- 
doubtedly his marriage was the customary one of conven- 
ience. Terentia, the young woman of his choice, perhaps 
jita years his junior, came of ^family of standing. Its social 
prestige is evidenced by the Tact that her half-sister had 
been* chosen for the select company of the Vestal Virgins. 
Malicious gossip later connected the sister’s name with that 
of the redcless Catiline. While the scandal was disproved 
a formal trial, we may imagine that Terentia had it 
treasured up against Catiline when the famous conspiracy 
charge broke a few years later. The bride brought to Cicero 
a dowry of some $20,000. In addition she owned rental 
{ffoperty in Rome and some woodland near the city. About 
this time, Plutarch says, Cicero inherited $18,000 more — he 
does not tell the source — so the young couple could live 
'in a genteel and at the same time a frugal manner.” Their 
daughter Tullia was born probably the next year and their 
aon Marcus eleven years later. 

Because Cicero is revealed to us so intimately in his let- 
fen, the stmy of his married life, culminating after thirty 
years in divorce, has been more widely discussed than the 
flucri^ life of any of his contemporaries. For numy years 
thtfe*was real affection between husband and wife, which 
jfinally faded. In appraising the record we must remember 
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tiliat we do not Iwve Terentla’s side oi the story. Even 
Plutarch probably had to depend on prejudiced MontHis 
written by Cic«o’s loyal secretary. 

We may gather, however, that Plutarch probably was right 
in saying that Terentia was “a woman of imperious temper," 
and her masterfulness frette^ Cicero in a perfectly human 
way. But her firmness complemented his indecision. “You 
are more courageous than any man,” he once wrote her 
with sincere admiration. Still, he complained that she inter* 
vened in his political affairs far more than ^ allowed him 
to intervene in affairs at home. A practical, thrifty house- 
wife, she undoubtedly found her brilliant, moody, and im- 
provident husband extremely trying at times. Nevertheless in 
the first two decades of their life together she tried to do 
her part. Cicero writes of her to Quintus as the “truest of 
helpmates.” In the same letter he speaks of their children. 
Of their daughter Tullia, to whom he was devoted: “how 
affectionate, Ik>w modest, how clever! The express image 
of my face, my speech, my very soul.” And of little Marcus: 
“the prettiest boy, the very joy of my heart.” Terentia and 
Tullia, he says, are his “two sweethearts." To the children 
he was always the devoted father. 

It is a normally pleasant and congenial household that 
is here pictured. But its head was conspicuously indifferent 
to feminine charm. His interests and preoccupations were 
such as appeal especially to men. It is impossible to read his 
letters without noticing how small a part women, except 
his daughter, play in his life. In a letter written when te 
was sixty he speaks with some embarrassment of a dinne|;' 
party at which one of the guests was an actress, the mistress* 
of Mark Antony. “I had no suspicion,” he says, “that she 
would be there.” After a word to show that as a man of 
the world he was not shocked he hastens to add: “a.s for 
myself the fact is that that sort of thing never had any 
attraction for me when I was a young man, much less now 
that I am an old one.” 

Different ages of course haw different standards of taste. 
The coarseness of the Elizabethan age is offensive to modern 
ears. This coarseness would have seemed quite natural and 
unobjectionable to cultivated Romans. Yet Cicero’s person^ 
taste in such matters was more nearly modem than Ronum 
or even Elizabethan. In his entire corresponde x there are 
surprisingly few passages that we find offensive. There is 
none so coarse as to impel translators to let it stand in the 
original Latin — a device that is occasionally forced upon 
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'the embsmawd scholan who have made translations of 
such typical Roman writers as Catullus, Petronius, Martial, 
Juveoi^ and Apuleius.^ 

MaUcious gossip fotutd little opportunity fo exercise it- 
self on Ciooro. Plutarch suspects, but with insubstantial evi- 
dence, that Terentia was jealogs of the fascinating Clodia. 
'Anoth«‘ histwian bints at posstUe scandal involving a 
wmnan whom Cicero refers to as “an intimate friend.” The 
evidmce is all against the truth of the repcnrts. But the af- 
fair, slight as it is, helps to an understanding of his difficulties 
wtth Terentia. Oerellia was a clever lady of means, con- 
siderably older than Cicero. They had a common interest 
in philosophy. One of his famous treatises was his work 
On Theories of Ethics. While Atticus had the manuscript in 
the bands of his cop)rist8 for publication, Csrellia bor- 
rowed it and had a copy made for herself without Cicero’s 
knowledge. Cicero refers to the incident casually in a letter 
th Atticus, remarking that she was “prompted of course by 
her love oi philosophy.” He adds that he isn’t finding fault 
with any<Hie, for he had neglected to tell Atticus that the 
hook was not yet ready for circulation. 

Cicero was sixty-one years old at the time. There is no 
season to sufqiose there was any romance between the two. 
Chronically hard up, he had borrowed money from her as 
he borrowed from other friends Atticus sent him word that 
he was indiscreet. Presumably the incident might cause talk. 
The hautious banker suggested that he might make over 
some doubtful notes to the lady. But Cicero demurred at 
doing so imtil he could learn more about the solvency of 
the persons whose notes would be involved. The correspond- 
ence between Cicero and Caerellia was published later. Pre- 
snn^Iy they wrote to each other on philc»ophical and literary 
sul^ects. Unfortunately the letters are lost. 

Taeotin lacked Caerellia’s education and intellectual in- 
ten^. In his letters to his wife Cicero never discusses the 
subjects that really concern him. A pious woman, in fact 
n Fundamentalist in religion, Terentia must have found her 
htiihand ’s urbane skepticism hard to bear. In a letter written 
in profound depression when an unhappy turn of politics 
bamshed him from Italy, Cicero laments that “neither 
gods adiom you have worshipped with such devotion, 
tout men whom I have ever served, have shown the slightest 
sipi o^gntitude toward us.” In a later letter he makes a 
eoooession to her religiosity. He has obtained relief from an 
attack of indigestion. “My relief was such,” he writes, “that 
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1 fuded aonae god or other had cured me~^rot>aMy Ap<#e 
or fsculapioa. Please be good enoudi to pay him yidK 
pious devotions as you always do.” 

We may trace the (^ttine of Ibis fomous marriage Ips 
the twenty-odd letters from Cicero to his wife that iucee 
srirvived, letters that gradually shorten into brief notes, nim 
first was written from Brifidisi when he was on his wttf 
into exile. His only wish then, he tells her, is to see her as 
soon as possible and he adds, with the theatrical Latin 
temperament, “to die in your arms.” But shall he ask her 
to come — ^“a woman of weak health and broken ^liritT 
. . . Am I to be without you, then? I think the best course 
is this: If there is any hope of my restoration, stay to pro- 
mot^ it and push the thing on. But if, as I fear, it {woves 
hopeless, pray come to me by any means in your power. 
Be sure of this: If I have you I shall not think mysett 
whofiy lost.” He ends by calling her “most faithful and best 
of wives.” Very likely Terentia had heard this sort d thing 
before and did not take her husband’s emotion too seriously. 
Later he laments that “a woman of your virtue, fidelity, 
uprightness, and kindness should have fallen into such trou- 
bles on my account.” Again he shows his appreciation uf 
her help in looking after his affairs in Rome and in working 
for his recall from exile. "I see you eagerly undertakiiqi 
labours of every kind,” he writes. “I fear you cannot en- 
dure them. Yet I see that everything depends on you. Attend 
carefully to your health” He begs her to remember that 
“nothing is or has ever been dearer to me than you atei” 
And in closing: “Good-bye, my dear Terentia, whom I seem - 
to see before my eyes, and so am dissolved in tears.” \ 

These endearing letters were written after twenty years of 
married life. Only a few months later, however, after Ms 
return to Rome from exile, comes the first intimation rtf 
trouble. It is merely an inference to be drawn from the 
omission of Terentia’s name in two successive letters to 
Atticus. “My monetary affairs,” Cicero writes in one rtf 
them, “as you know, are in an awful mess, and there are^ 
some private matters which I won’t commit to writing. I 
am devoted to my brother Quintus as his extraordinary af- 
fection, virtue, and loyalty deserve.” The second lettor ends 
with a reference to causes of anxiety that he does not care 
to mention and with the statement: “My brotlwr and daughter 
treat me with affection.” In the light of subsequent events 
the failure to speak of Terentia along with ^intus and 
l^ia is significant 
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916 6f tnHiUe Hfld wqr into tbe eoiv 

pi^modeace far aewnl yam. JuM wluit lay bdiiod th« cool- 
^‘of idfectira we do oot know. The letten fpM^ of moo^ 
ihattflCi. Stm we fve jwtlfleil, I think, in as$uisdng Aat the 
j^lUgnites over momcy would not have proved serious if there 
jllpl not been a background of growing Inccmpatibility — 
UM a word dud figures 4n nutoy American divorces. Like 
fti fiiw Roman women of means Terentia managed her own 
'^kopeity with the help of an agent. To this agent Cicero 
lltntnistBd the management of his affairs during a later ab- 
l^nce fimn Rome while he was governor of Cilicia. At 
Hff**™* on his way home he got a statement from the agent 
ttwt showed that certain profits on which Cicero was de- 
fUBding had disappeared. “No more of that fellow for mel“ 
'Jba writes Atticus in a rage. “He’s a slicker.” He still does 
not blame his wife for the dishonesty of her agent. The 
same day he writes to her as “dearest, sweetest Terentia,” 
and a mcmtlt later she meets him at Brindisi. 

The next year civil war broke out between Csesar and 
9oaipey. After long hesitation Cicero picked the loser and 
mossed the Adriatic to Pompey’s camp on the Macedonian 
lepeat. From here he writes to Atticus about his daughter’s 
dowry due to her new husband. While he does not mention 
names evidently suspects his wife of holding back three 
thousand dollars that was to have been paid on the dowry 
account There has been, he says, “culpable carelessness.” If 
ha had known he never would have permitted the money to 
be held back. On what are the rents of his farms being 
Wasted? 

After Pompey’s defeat and death Cicero returned to 
Brindisi, where he had to wait nearly a year before getting 
lClBsar*s permission to go back to Rome. In a very brief note 
'be f^lics to Us wife’s letter of welcome and her offer to do 
MQrthiiig she can to help Um. “What you can do,” he writes, 
"I cannot tUnk. It’s no use your starting on a journey at 
iuUi a time as this; and I don’t see what good you can do 
um if you do come. Good-bye.” This was only two years 
IdBter he had addressed her as “dearest, sweetest.” 

' ^ The other letters of this period show the same matter- 
aiffyet UKfiffereoce. WUle it is evident that he does not 
to see Tmentia he writes with enthusiastic affection of 
of thrir daughter, of her “perfect excellence and 
^UMUrpasse^ geuffcness.” Meanwhile he sends kmg letters to 
jutlinuuThe flnt direct oiticism of bis wife is in a letter to 
iii friend written while be was still waiting in Brindiai. “As 
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to Tomitia,** he nyi, **! omit loti of ottiet thhigi, for 'e^it 
can one add to this? You wrote to her to remit to me bf A 
bill of exchange $500, saying that was the balance in ia^ 
account. Sie^ent me $400, saying that all the balaiiea;< 
If she purloins so trifling an amount you can see what dhfT 
has hem doing in the case .of larger sums.” One otho* tdt» 
erence in a later letter to another friend perhaps applies to 
Terentia. He speaks of nothing being safe “from treachny 
within my own walls." 

To Terentia Cicero continues to write brief notes, vecy 
brief indeed, each with a formal admonition to take care cd 
her health. The final letter, dated in October 47, speaks of 
his impending arrival at his villa at Tusculum: “See 
everything is ready there. For perhaps there will be severd 
others with me and we shall stay for a considerable time, I 
think. If there is no basin in the bath, have one put in; 
and so wit*' f ?'^'thing necessary for supporting life and 
health, Oood>bye.” The business-like tone of this letter has 
been compared to that of Mr. Pickwick’s note to his landlady 
briefly suggesting “chops and Tomata sauce" for dinner^ 
which Serjeant Buzfuz found so difficult to construe into 
language of affection in the famous breach-of-promise a0« 
tion of Bardell v. Pickwick. 

The divorce was announced the next year. In the last cen- 
tury of the Republic divorce involved no legal foimalities. 
Affection between husband and wife was regarded as an es- 
sential part of marriage and as necessary for its continuance. 
If affection disappeared either might give notice of a deri^ 
to dissolve the bond. No judicial decree was required; If 
formal notification was sufficient. 

Plutarch gives a summary of the reasons assigned by C3.- 
cero for his action: that his wife had neglected him during 
the war; that she did not come to him during his long wait 
at Brindisi; that his house had been bereft of its furniture 
to pay the many debts which she had contracted. Terentia, 
Plutarch says, denied the charges, as well she might if we 
may judge by the letter from Brindisi in which Cicero dearly 
intimated that he did not wish to see her. 

Anyone who has followed divorce proceedings in Ameri- 
can courts knows that it is proverbially difficult to arrive at 
file facts from the conflicting testimony thgt usually is <tf- 
lered in a contested case. Under the impik. of onotioii 
pofectly innocent happenings often are distorted beyoofl 
recognition. We do not know, for instance, why Terentif 
withheld the payment on Tullia’s dowry. She may have had 
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%^jood reason. Die charge of i^fedog $100 frixa her hus* 
llnmd^s balance may have been based on ndsinfonnatioo as 

£ the amount of the fbnd. In view of Terentia’s long devo- 
b to Cicero and the trint he always imposed in her, it is 
pd to believe that in the end she suddenly became dis- 
Imnest. No experienced newspapfr repmto', I suspect, would 
jfkoid that the available evidence warrants a judgment as to 
rfAase Om weight of blame lay. All we may say is that under 
Nhe stress of stormy years impatience, misunderstanding, and 
||(t^ifddon developed. The sensitive Roman would have under- 
It^' Browning’s lines : 

Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 

And the little less, and what worlds away! 

Very likely the little less accumulated in family differences 
said led to the final break. It was not easy to disrupt the 
foog companionship. A few months after the divm’ce Cicero 
ipc^ of the recent wounds which he cannot touch without 


Bid there were unsentimental realities ahead. Alimony was 
ihot recognized in Roman law, but in the upper circles there 
wns usually the little matter of the repayment of the dowry 
io be considered. The Roman dos was not precisely the same 
•S the French dot or the English dowry. It was the contribu- 
tfon the wife brought to the expenses of the household. It did 
OOt bdong to the husband although he had the use and ad- 
rUnistration of the property and was accountable for it if 
fbe marriage terminated in bis wife’s divorce or death. She 
had no claim to it if she was the party at fault in the 
fivcHce. But for fcwfeiture of dowry the fault must be a 
aarious tme, such as adultery or drunkenness. Cicero charged 
jdcflilect and extravagance. There was no charge upon which 
hb could htm resisted r^ayment of the dowry and in fact 
his only resistance came from lack of funds. He felt aggrieved 
jgt 6ie Agent she apptwted to see to her interests; he wrote 
#at she was acting high and mighty, and asked Atticus and 
InrD to look after the matter, nobly insisting that if there 
hMs to be any mistake ”1 would rather that I had reason to 
ib ttissidiidled with her than she with me.” But with young 
JMstem about to go away to college at Athens, Cicero found 
^ itffficnlt to raise the money to satisfy Terentia’s claims. In 
iietua to Atticus two years later there is a reference to the 
lilMrry ta still unpaid. Then Terentia slips out of the cor> 
tWtjmiodence. CScerO's subsequent marriage to a young worn* 
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ad, fcdlowed speedily by a divorce, be coasideted laM. 
Terentia must have been at least fifty yean old at the fttoi 
of bo- divorce. A few yean after their marriage Obero %a4 
remarked ia the &st of the letten to Atticus that his sdw 
was suffering frrnn a severe attack of rhe umat ism. Her hm^ 
continued to be an <^ject of real or conventional soUcihidi 
op to the last. So we are Intrigued by a bit of infarmadon 
from the elder Pliny in his pioneer encyclopaedia, publidied 
in the next century. In a chapter devoted to famous cases 
of advanced age appean the brief entry: Terentia, wife nf 
Cicero, lived one hundred and three years.” Poor hea^ 
proved a great aid to longevity. 

The lady is involved in a final piece of gossip, recorded 
nearly four centuries after her death. The church father % 
Jerome says she married Sallust, the historian, and subso> 
quenffy Measala Corvmus, a courtly patron of letters and 
pdliticikn. These remarriages, however, are not known to 
Plutarch or to any of the earlier writers. Authentic history 
ends with the divorce and with Terentia still trying to ccfilect 
what was due her from her former husband. 

His daughter TuUia, whom he often calls by the affection* 
ate name of Tulliola, was the grand passicm of Cicero’s 
life. Affectionate references to her run through his letters. 
“My pet Tulliola” sends love to Atticus. Her father must 
plan to be at one of his country places at a certain time for 
the games, because Tullia wants to see them. When be re- 
turns from exile it is “my dear Tulliola” who meets him 
at Brindisi. He refrains from speaking out on some scandal 
in Rome because “my little girl, who is unwell, was afinli 
of my offending” an influential politician. “My little gh^ 
was then twenty-two years old. Diter her ill health causes 
him “acute agony.'* 

Every parent will sympathize with the problems that Us 
daughter’s affairs of the heart presented to her anxious fa- 
ther. As a child she was betrothed to a boy of good family, 
C. Piso Frugi. In accordance with the Italian custom of earljr 
marriages she was married while a mere girt in the year oi 
her father’s consubhip. The marriage must have been a 
social equivalent of a White House wedding in Washingtoil. 
I^ve years later, during her father’s exile, Tullia and htf 
young husband, recently elected a finance officer, made aa 
iq>peal to one of the consub on Cicero’s behIK PiM died tinq- 
following year, and it was as a widow that Tullia travdled 
to Brindisi to meet her fathw. The next year she married, 
again and Cicero mentions the fact that tiie e:q>enses indh^ 
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flo ^ wedifing:, ifnohkHng 4<iwry; tiid 19 

mou^ be bed eet edde ior trevdliag. Tin second mar* 
_ (Shortly ended in divorce. 

tUBIe's flilrd matrimoniai adventure proved still more un- 
end contributed greatly to her lathes distress. 
Ciceio vras servhig as govemm of Olicia an riigi* 

I young man journeyed out to >the province to ask for ^ 
fs hand. Meanwhile TuUia had fallen in love with 
hsilSant and utterly unscrupulous young aristocrat, Dola* 
ipMllif end had obtained her mothn’s approval. Cicero's 
le ft er to his wife and dau^ter telling of the suitor who had 
iiiited him did not reach Rome until the betrothal to 
Qcdabdla had taken place, and the father had to make the 
Ipst of what he knew was a bad business. His cmrespondence 
lAows him struggling to convince himself that after all the 
ttrdSgate son-in-law might prove satisfactmy. A friend writes 
mm coostriingly firmn Rome that “certain blemisbes" in Dola- 
hirila’s charactM undoubtedly would disappear as the young 
man grew more mature, and that others would be removed 
by “y^ sodety and influence and by the modesty of Tullia.*’ 
m mis Cicero makes the paternal reply that “what is done is 
done and heaven prosper iti” The marriage took place in his 
ri^eence and his worst fears were realized. After four un- 
Hhimpy ycms than was a divorce. The daughter's troubles 
die father closer to her and her premature death at the 
MdS of thirty was a crushing blow to Cicero. 

. His younger child, Marcus, was bmn in July 65. The 
father* announced the event briefly to Atticus in a letter de- 
noted to pditics. “I have to inform you,” he writes, “that 
On election day I had an addiuon to my family in the shape 
ol a baby boy; Terentia doing well.” We find him like most 
fond parents regarding the boy with prejudiced eye, indulging 
gnd spoiling him. Young Marcus is his “sweet little Cicero.” 
when the boy is six yean old he is allowed to add a greet- 
ihg in Oretflc to a letter to Atticus, to show off his accom- 
pfighments: “Tezentia sends compliments and [then in 
Cicero the little greets Titus the Athenian.” The 
gMEt letter ends in the same way widi a Greek sentence dis- 
jisyiag the precocity of the child: “Cicero the philosopher 
plntes Htus the statesman.” It was a false alarm. The boy 
thiMiieped into an athletic fellow, a man-about-town, but 
bpmr a philoscvher. 

the age rieven Marcus with his cousin Qumtus was 
ng tmdrr m tuteh^ of a teacher of rhetoric. When Ciooro 
WMtt to CSlida as governor he took die two txqm with Mm, 
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aecompairied tiy a tutor. One ci them, he writee hadk l» 
Atdcus, "needs the curb, the other the spur.** Attkus ltluii|| 
needed to be tdd that it was young Marcus needed tK# 
spur. V 

In the civil war Marcus accompaided his father to Gi«ad|. 
to join Pmnpey, and although he was not yet sixteen he Wtf 
i4>pointed to the cmnmand, ’probably honorary, of a squadMIt 
of cavalry. Later Cicero mentions the fact that in this army 
service his son won praise for his skQl in borsananaUp, 
javelin-throwing, and every form of military exercise. Aftm 
Pompey*s defeat and death the cousins, then nineteen, were 
introduced into politics by Cicero, whose influence obbdned 
their election as commissioners of public works in the ances- 
tral town of Arpinum. Young Marcus was now anxious to 
join Csesar, who was fighting in Spain. His father dissuaded 
him and after the fashion of many modem fothers insisted 
that he -go *o cifllege, which meant Athens, to study philos- 
ophy, Sat Kibtch the boy, now twenty years old, was entirely 
unfitted. 

While Cicero was cramped for money at this time, he in- 
sisted that his son have an allowance sufficient to mainUdn 
the dignity of the family of a former consul. Atticus, who 
always acted as his financial agent and banker, was instruct- 
ed to set aside the rents from certain of Cicero’s properties 
in Rome, amounting to four thousand dollars a year, to 
keep the boy supplied. Young Cicero was extravagant and we 
find him complaining of his niggardly allowance. The pru- 
dent agent of Atticus in Athens dealt out the money to fiim 
“very sparingly and stingily.’’ Apparently he was follouft^ 
instructions, for we find Cicero, moved by his son’s col^ 
plaints, remonstrating to Atticus that it was not becouaog 
that Marcus should be held down. 

Meanwhile, as was to be expected, the boy was not making 
a scholastic record to be proud of. One of the university 
authorities wrote Cicero that his son was getting on fairly 
well, “just at present’’ and “so far.” The disquieting im|i|i- 
cations did not escape the father and he thought of runniag 
over to Athens. But he got consolatimi from another pro- 
fessor, who spoke well of Marcus, though not convindagtyi 
Here a very fatherly note creeps into the correspondence. ^ 
am glad to be deceived in this matter,” he writes to Atticui» 
“and am not sorry to be credulous.” 

The cause of die trouble is evident. Marcus was nradh 
more interested in having a good time in Athens fitan lo 
kaming philosophy. We hear from Plutarch that one at fiMk 
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1 WMWP> » VM » iiQd feHcw tad ttet Okcro* bcfiewMl fee 
ItMi feeding life scm into diescdtite habitt. lie feifea^ the 
to aasociate with the man. Young Marcus at once wrote 
^ ftther's lecretaiy a penitent letter sajdng tli^ udnie the 
j ieo tew or had beat very useful, he had given him up. **I 
‘^Mmhfai’t dUBygahally about Ham business for fear making 
irlaiBS would mnise my tether to harbour some su^cion.” 
fSi^ bcqr has turned over a new leaf and is w(»rking his 
fcmd off with othar professors. “I have hired a residence next 
door to one of than (Bruttius) and as far as I can with my 
'|Mxr pittance 1 subsidize his narrow means.” I suspect that 
nsery tetha with egson away at ccdlege would recognize in 
letter the temiliv technique leading up to what is com- 
daoiily called a touch. 

The university life of the young student was broken off 
fey the dvil* wa that followed the murda of Cssa. 


Itevtus appeared in Athens and recruited officers fa the 
■tipublican army. Among the volimteers were Marcus Cicero 
wid the future poet Horae, a fellow student He fought at 
INdfippi and probably ran away a young Horace confasa 
fee did. Afta the wa Macus returned to Rome; and Augus- 
1ns, perhaps to make amends for acquiacing in the murda 
M Ooao, made the son augur and allowed him to serve 
die unexpired term of a ctHisul. After the death of Antony, 
4!^osro^ great enemy, the young man wa given the revenge 
ef being allowed to announce the news and to post the an- 
aouncanent tm the rostra “where formerly his father's head 
had ban fixed.” 


Later be served a governor of Asia and high commis- 
diOlier to Syfla. To what extent his official career was due to 
Imottritism on the part of Augustus, and how far to his own 
Mnits we do not know. He wa doubtless a hearty and con- 
vivial fellow and the legends of his drinking impressed 
'teltiqoity. Seneca sa^ he ruined what little memory he had 
liy tltonkeimess. Peihaps some of the difikulty was due to 
indulgence in bis bringing up. Certainly he had no 
Ijgrt: of his teller’s industry and genius. 

^Here, then, is Cicero’s family, vividly pictured in the let- 
HVS and records— tee brilliant, sensitive, mercurial, extrava- 
'm teteer; the managing, practical, pious, pedestrian moth- 
iiUellii^t, perhaps blue-stocking, susc^tible daugh- 
ter; add 'tee indulged, dull, athletic, good-fdlow son, living 
tel fei* tetepr’s rotation — a family pattcnu as familiar te 
dunaricw to^y as it was in Rome two nultenniuins ago. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Plunge into Politics 


THE YEAR after his marriage Cicero entered upon his po- 
litical career. He was now thirty years old. This was the 
minimum age at which a Roman could be elected to public 
office, which he therefore could bold at the age of thirty- 
one. A Iregnhr succession of offices was fixed by law, and 
h was necessary to hold the first and third to qualify for the 
consnlship. The first was that of finance officer undw the 
Treasury department (queevtor) The next was that of com- 
missioner of public works (adtlts), for which the minimum 
age was thirty-seven It was desirable but not essential to 
hold this post on the way up. At forty a man could be judge 
(pr<etor) and at forty-three consul In each case he would be 
elected the preceding year The Romans took every pre- 
caution to prevent an official from building up his power by 
perpetuating himself in office The equivalent of the Ameri- 
can third-term issue was dealt with in the law of succesri^p. 
The term of office was one year and the holder was inelii^ 
ble for re-election to the same office for ten years. Such « 
restriction is familiar in American procedure. In the state 
Missouri, for instance, a governor may not succeed hirosrif* 
but is once more eligible four years later at the expiration of 
his successor’s term. As a further precaution under the 
Roman system it was provided that two years must elapse 
between the end of a term and the assumption of the next 
higher magistracy. This provision was a salutary protection 
for the public against a dishonest or oppressive magistrate. 
A magistrate could not be prosecuted for official misdeeds 
during his term. The two-year interval before he could serif 
immunity in uiother office provided an opportunity to call 
him to account for any derelictions. 

The finance office to which Cicero asjNred in itself coik- 
veyed no great distinction. The growing business of the 
state had recently required an increase in the number of 
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tliiiw tieasury offidab to tweirty. Eigjit ot nine of them were 
■leeded ht Italy. The rest were assigned to the provinces. 
The dd families were extremdy jealous of the consulship. 
Hiqr insisted on keqdng this highest <^ccr in their own 
hands. The subordinate offices did not greatly concern them. 
Katurally diere always were young aristocrats coming up 
fliroogh these offices with an eye on the consulship. But am- 
Jdtioos men of promise and wealth outside the old families 
were not barred from election as finance officers, commis- 
sioners of public works, or judges. Hie importance of the 
posititMi of finan^ officer lay in the fact not only that it 
was the first step toward the consulship, but that at the end 
of his term a finance officer became automatically a life 
member of the Senate. 

If young Marcus Cicero at the outset of his political ca- 
reer had reviewed undo^andingly the political record of 
the previous half-century he would have found it shot 
duough with disquieting aspects. In a previous chapter we 
have observed the frequency with which the civil govern- 
fnwit had been submerged. Three times in the twelve years 
immediately preceding Cicero’s entrance into politics Rome 
had been taken by armed forces. In his boyhood the finan- 
cim had forced a law through the Assembly by crowding 
with 'drawn daggers about the speaker’s platform. On a 
latwr occasion an Assembly had been compelled by military 
I^essure to repeal legislation enacted only a few days pre- 
viously’. 

Very likely these periods of anarchy and martial law 
seemed to the young politician merely a series of unrelated 
emeigei|sies — regrettable indeed, but isolated and not likely 
to recur. Five years later the presence of troops outside the 
CiqMtal was to assure the election of their two commanders 
to die consulship. But for the most part the next quarter- 
ceotuiy was to jHrovide an interlude in which the forms of 
constitutional government were to be fairly well observed, al- 
though for sevwral years there was to be a veiled dictator- 
ci three powerful politicians — the First Triumvirate. 
Tfaioughout the period there was plenty of evidence that vol- 
canb forces wwe seething beneath the surface. It was not, 
however, until rqiressed and growing tensions were released 
4Mhea Oissar crossed the Rubicon in 49 that the full impli* 
cwtioos €)i the previous uneasy years became apparent. 

, Favourably Imown as he was at the bar, Cicero had no 
liiflkuity in being dected a finance commissioner. Sicily at 
fiiat thne was divided into two administrative districts and 
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CSliero wu asitgaed to (be weetmi <Ustriet, with bebdqttefr*' 
ten at the bustling port of Lflybrnim, toe modmi Klan^, 
LUybcum, on toe westernmost point of toe island," ii'' 
(mly ninety miles from Cape Bon, toe nearest pmnt on toe 
African coast'lt had been toe Roman base of naval operw* 
tioos against Africa and in time of peace was the nitfunl 
port for toe shipment of goods between Sicily and AMca. 
The young finance commissioner took pride in doing a good 
job, in conducting his oilice econontically, and in leaving his 
post with toe high regard of all those with whom he had had 
o^ial business. 

In a speech made in Rome after his letum be mentions 
with satisfaction some of his achievements. He bad kept the 
grain supply moving to Rome under difficult circumstances. 
To brokers be had been affable, to merchants just, in dealing 
with contract<Ms a gentleman, “scrupulous in financial integ- 
rity toward toe nrovincials.” At the end of his term he had 
made an address in which he told the people of Lilybseum to 
feel free to call on him for service in Rome if the occasion 
should arise. Five years later the call came in an appeal for 
help against an outrageously oppressive governor, and 
Cicero made good his promise. 

A characteristic incident that he relates shows toe broad 
cultural interests of the man. The most famous personage 
in the history of Sicily was Archimedes, the Isaac Newton of 
antiquity, one of the great scientists and inventors of aU 
time. The story of his experience with the bathtub is familiar. 
When he stepped into the tub the overflowing of toe wafor 
displaced by his body suggested an important line 
scientific inquiry in the field of hydrostatics. In his exd^ 
ment he leaped from the tub and raced home witoout his 
clothes exclaiming: “Eureka, eureka! I have found it, I tiave 
found itl” Syracuse was his home and there he was killed 
when the Romans captured the city in 212. The st<«y runs 
that be was so interested in drawing a mathematical figure 
in the sand that he paid no attention to the questions of n 
soldier, who ran him through without knowing who be was. 
The Roman commander was genuinely grieved by the great 
man’s death and directed that be given an elaborate 
funeral. In accordance with his expressed desire his tomb 
was marked by a sphere and a cylinder to commemorate one 
of his brilliant mathematical discoveries. 

Among other achievements Archimedes had constructed 
two planetariums to show tite motions of the stars. These 
had been taken to Rome after the fall of Syracuse. Wito 
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Ilfl, inHlUniHUi lutellectiial cnrioifty Obero had been 
Jildaated hy tbeoi. lamarlcahie feai;'’ he edmewhere 
wiihsi^ "tibat Aidiimedes wai able with a tingle motor to 
fipiodiice dl the onequal and different mm^enta of tbe 
hMirenly bodkt.” Fmons who have vidted modem plan- 
ataiinmswQI agree. 

. ' $«foie leaving Sicily the young official made a devout 
and amitimaital journey to Syracuse at tbe other end of tbe 
Idand to search far the fmgotten grave of the distinguished 
tOta^ scientist He tdls of the quest in his Tuseulan Dis- 
tmuaions. Tbe fact that the tomb had been marked with a 
^here and a cylinder was known to him. With a party of 
prominent Syracusans the finance officer visited an old cem* 
etery. There, in a wild thicket he noticed rising above the 
bnrito a small column on which was the figure of a sphere 
and a cylinder. Slaves opened a path to the grave with sickles. 
When ffie visitors reached the tombstone they found an in- 
scription cm it with only half the lines still legible. “So you 
see,** Cicero writes, “one of the most famous cities of Greece, 
once indeed a great school of learning as well, would have 
been ignorant of the tomb of its most creative citizen had 
not a man of Arpinum pointed it out.” 

Ihis sensitive feeling for the builders of civilization crops 
out in a kindred incident many years later. When Cicero, 
now one of the most distinguished men in the Roman world, 
was proceeding to his post as governor of Cilicia he 
stopped in Athens. An influential Roman in exile had re- 
cently acquired through action of the town council a building 
site upmi which stood the ruins of the house of the famous 
^dlosophffi Epicurus. This landmark was to be torn down 
to make way for a modem building. Apparently the new 
owner bad given up his building plan, but he had got into a 
row with toe Epicurean Society and refused to relinquish the 
site so that toe ruins might be preserved. The head of the 
aodeQr appealed to Cicero to intercede with the owner, who 
had left Athens. We have toe tactful letter which the pro- 
consid wrote in response, asking the purchaser to instruct his 
agents to inform toe town council that its action under 
wbi^ he had obtained the site might be rescinded with his 
oonseat. 

%' It was on his return from his Sicilian assignment that 
Cicero had toe deflating shock to which 1 referred in dis- 
eusring a possible dinner-table conversation at the home of 
lucuflus. He learned that nobody had missed him. The lesson 
pf the incident was not lost on the keen young Roman poli- 
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tician. Hi tdli about it te a tpeaeh le^etal yoan talar. Hi 
realized, ha tayi, that the ean of the Romao peopHle war 
somewhat didl, bat their eym keen and alert. So from that 
time on ha took care that he should be seen every day, 
“I lived in the public eye; I haunted the Forum; nettber my 
doorkeeper nor sleep prevented any clients from gettlnf 
to me for consultation.” He cashed in on this policy when* 
ever he ran for c^ce. 

By this time Qcero’s reputation as a lawyer was estab- 
lished. By birth he was affiliated with the big-business in^ 
terests and they naturally sought out the industricNis, intelli- 
gent, and eloquent young pleader. Ambition combined with 
his restless temperament to make him a glutton for w<»k. 
“Not even when I had nothing to do,” he remarked after- 
ward, “did I do nothing. I worked on my speeches on 
festivals and holidays. Absolute leisure was a thing I never 
knew.” 

He was not exaggerating. The perfectly incredible amount 
of work he did is testified to by his writings that have sur- 
vived. I have made a rough computation that indicates these 
would fill thirteen volumes of one hundred thousand words 
each — and the surviving writings are only part of his lit- 
erary product. It must be borne m mind, too, that his writing 
was done during a busy public and private career, except fcv 
two comparatively brief periods when he was in retirement 
Few men in history have left such a monument to their in- 
dustry. 

Virtually all that we know of his next few years is t)|||| 
he was devoting himself to his law practice, with incidents 
excursions into politics. In his entire public life the in^per- 
fect records indicate that he was employed in sixty-nme 
criminal cases, of which he won forty-four and lost tea, 
with the outcome of the rest uncertain. Seven of ten civfl 
suits were successful In forty-two pleas to the Senate he 
scored sixteen successes and seven failures; in nineteen cases 
the result is not on record. In eighteen addresses to the pecqde 
he succeeded on seven occasions; as to the rest we do not 
know. 

Cicero’s method of preparing his speeches has been re- 
corded by a professor of rhetoric of the next century, Quin- 
tilian, the first public instructor in Rome ttk paid from 
the state treasury. According to Quintilian, Cicero wrote 
out in advance thie most vital parts of a speech, especially fiw 
b^inning, and ccmimitted them to memory. The rest he out- 
lined in his mind, and trusted to improvising wbm neces- 
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tarjr. Many of his speeches he published after delivery. In 
diis he was helped by shorthand reports. But he took the 
<q;>portunity to revise them and so to circulate them in the 
shape in which he wished them to appear. Seve/ai of his most 
famous speeches never were delivered but were published as 
if they had been spoken. 

We learn from Cicero himself that, accomplished orator 
though he was, he invariably was frightened when he got 
on his feet. “1 am always very nervous when I begin to speak,” 
he remarked. Only once, however, did he really collapse from 
fright, and that was when hostile soldiers dominated the 
Forum. He must have put great dramatic force into his 
speeches. We have Quintilian’s comment that there was 
"such weight” in his words that his audiences "felt ashamed 
to disagree.” Webster, Gladstone, Bryan, and other effective 
speakers had the same power. When Webster thundered: 
"If the Whigs take this position where will I go?” his 
hearers shrank back shuddering. Where would Daniel Web- 
ster go? 

In his famous treatises on the art of oratory Cicero frankly 
discloses his calculated methods of appealing to his hearers. 
The orator, he says, must give information, impart aesthetic 
pleasure, and finally stir the emotions. Reading his speeches 
with this technique in mind, we may still admire the lucidity 
and draunatic effect with which he marshalled his facts. As 
to aesthetic pleasure, he had a superb command of the lan- 
guage and a sensitive ear. His apparently unconscious rhythm, 
his balanced sentences, his thunderous climaxes carried his 
hearers away. On the emotional side we may postpone for the 
moment his use of invective and glance at his general method. 
This involved stirring up contempt for his opponents, ig- 
noring the issues in a bad case by centering on person- 
alities, and resorting to the cheap tricks of the trade by in- 
troducing to the jury the weeping child, father, or mother of 
the defendant. From the number of times Cicero used this 
last device it must have gone over in great shape with Roman 
juries. Further, he developed skill in clouding the issues when 
it was advantageous to do so. On one occasion he diverted 
attention frcun a charge of election fraud by dwelling on the 
4tct that his client was a military man such as the times 
demanded. Again he carried the jury off its feet by ignoring 
his client and eulogizing Pompey, who had nothing to do with 
the case. According to Quintilian, Cicero once boasted of 
tiirowng dust in the eyes of the jury. These methods did not 
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offend the moral sense of the times. Indeed, they are «<• 
tensively practised in America today. 

Cicero prided himself on his perorations which he counted 
on to carry hi^ audiences with him. They usually display the 
same straining for effect that we find in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century orators who were influenced by the 
Ciceronian style. The Roman would have approved the ending 
of William J. Bryan’s appeal to the Democratic convention 
in 1896: “You shall not press down upon the brow of labor 
this crown of thorns. You shall not crucify mankind upon 
this cross of gold." In his later years Cicero found his 
mastery of words had lost its old effectiveness. The simple 
directness of Caesar had turned the tide from the elaborate 
and artificial Ciceronian periods. A new school of speakers 
had sprung up to whom Cicero seemed dreadfully old- 
fashioned. 

It may Ls i.ii'ct'-ed from his voluminous writings on the 
subject that Cicero regarded the practice of law and speech- 
making as an art and himself as a supreme artist. While his 
opinion of himself as an orator of the first rank has been 
widely accepted down to the present time, it is hardly justi- 
fied. Cicero was too consciously the artist, his artistry was 
too obtrusive, too lacking in sincerity for him to be placed 
in the top flight of public speakers. In a letter to Atticus he 
writes half humorously, half seriously about his calculated 
effects He had been trying to impress Pompey with a speech 
made before the Senate. His familiar purple patches, he 
flatters himself, had been employed with real success. 
gods," he exclaimes, “how I showed off before my new Ifilih 
tencr, Pompey! Then, if ever, m> flow of rounded periods, 
my antitheses, my constructive arguments stood me in good 
stead. In a word, loud applause! . . . You know how 1 can 
thunder on a subject like that. This time my thunders were 
so loud that I forbear to say anything more about them. 
1 suspect you heard them over in Epirus.” 

Undoubtedly this technique was admirably adapated to the 
spirit of the times and to the emotional Latin tempera- 
ment. The fact that Cicero was in constant demand in the 
courts and that he was generally successful testifies to his 
effectiveness but not necessarily to his supremacy in the 
general field of oratory. 

Cicero’s letters to Atticus, so simple, so natural, so human, 
belong in the eternal literature. Some of his less pretentious 
addresses when he was not consciously trying to make a 
great impression may still be read with pleasure. In many of 
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1|>is beeches are passages that shear a breadth of learning, a 
familiarity with literature both Greek and Latin, an apprecia- 
tion of art, an urbanity beyond praise. But these were not the 
speeches and passages in which he took the mogt pride. There 
were times, as his admiring brother said, when he showed 
wjch passion of look and gesture “that I thought some power 
was rendering you unconscious of what you did.” In these 
outbursts when he took down his hair and turned himself 
loose — in short, when he thought he was most sublime — ^we 
find him tiresome, even ridiculous. Some of his violent 
speeches, like the Second Philippic, once greatly admired, 
are simply terrible. 

To Cicero both as lawyer and as political speaker might 
be applied the language that Disraeli used regarding Glad- 
stone: “A sophistical rhetorician inebriated with the luxuri- 
ance of his own verbosity and gifted with an egotistical im- 
agination that can at all times command an interminable and 
inconsistent series of arguments to malign an opponent and 
glorify himself.” 

The speeches in which the orator specialized in invective 
require especial attention. Undoubtedly they did not give 
the offence to those who heard them that they give to mod- 
ern readers. Quintilian has preserved a grossly coarse attack 
upon a distinguished prisoner at the bar by an advocate of 
Cicero’s time. Then he exclaims admiringly: “Could you find 
anything more plausible in imagination, more vehement in 
ce^ure, or more vivid in description?” Manners change. 
Queen Victoria would have been horrified at the language 
used by Queen Elizabeth. The Rome of Cicero was not far 
removed from the coarseness of Roman frontier life. Its 
culture was spotted. In some respects it was urbane, in others 
crude. This has been true in all ages. Cicero might exclaim 
to an opponent: “Now do you see, beast, now do you perceive 
what people complain of in your brazen face?” But in seven- 
teenth-century England Coke called Raleigh “a spider of 
hell” and added that “there never lived a viler viper.” In 
nineteenth-century America the revered but ruffled Horace 
Greeley shrieked at a man with whom he disagreed: “You 
lie, villain.” 

Invective in Rome was a favourite indoor and outdoor 
?Q>Qrt. When a Roman reviled an opponent he was not neces- 
sarily making accusations that he expected to be believed. 
He tyas merely getting his disapproval off his chest. In the 
imperial period there was a general law against libel and 
slander. Whether any such law existed in Cicero’s time is 
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uncertain. In the earlier years of the Roman Republic we 
learn of three instances in which a playwright and 
actors were cited for slander. These cases all involved a stater- 
owned theatre, and public officials doubtless felt they were 
entitled to protection. In the Senate, the Assemblies, and the 
courts the greatest freedom of speech was customary. It is 
surmised that a law enacted under Sulla penalizing injuries 
included injuries to reputation as well as injuries from per- 
sonal violence. If so the law was rarely if ever invoked. It 
was easier for the slandered person, especially if he had 
political influence, to get back at his enemy by trumping up 
some accusation against him in a politically dominated court. 
If Cicero felt any restraint in his invectives from the pos- 
sibility of a proceeding against him for slander I have been 
unable to discover it. 

Public men were expected to be able to take it, and we 
occasional!} r'icero on agreeable terms with politicians 
whom he had scandalously denounced in previous speeches. 
The custom of the country warns us not to take too literally 
some of Cicero*s famous denunciations, especially those 
against two of his dearest enemies, Catiline and Mark An- 
tony. Nevertheless, with all allowances made, there is evi- 
dence that Cicero went beyond the accepted licence of his 
times and hurt his influence with Roman audiences. As the 
years passed they came to appreciate how personal feeling 
influenced the speaker and how unreliable were his state- 
ments under such conditions. One of his most violent at- 
tacks, for instance, was partly motivated by the fact that>,JU< 
opponent had made tun of his poetry as the real caused 
his exile. Some boasting lines in a poem on his consulship 
greatl> amused Roman critics for many years: 

Oh happy fate of Rome, to date 

Her birthday from my consulate. 

When these were criticized Cicero couldn’t take the joke 
“That monster said,” he exclaimed, “that I got into trouble 
not from my conduct but from my verses!” If the Romans 
had any sense of humour a chuckle must have swept over 
the Senate at these words. 

Dio Cassius, a celebrated historian of writing two 

and a half centuries later, comments that while Cicero him- 
self “always spoke immoderately to all alike, he could not 
bring himself to accept similar frankness from others."’ Dio 
may be prejudiced against Cicero. But the great orator was 
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$0- MBsitive, so impulsive, so li^kiog in restraint that I suspect 
|$io is right when he says: ‘"Cicero made many bitter enemies 
always employing an unbridled and excessive frankness 
of speech/* Perhaps even Quintus found his ^'rother*s elo- 
^ence at times a bit trying. When asked why he had shrunk 
^m public speaking he is reported to have replied that one 
<^ator in a family was enough. 

In the schools Cicero continued to be used as a model even 
after his vogue had passed. Quintilian refers to him as the 
^"perfect orator/’ a man whose name was ‘‘not the name of 
a man, but the name of eloquence itself.” This would nat- 
urally be the judgment of a professor of rhetoric. 

Turning from his professional life to his personal habits 
we come upon revealing traits. Cicero was one of those ex- 
pansive men who are not greedy for money, but who love to 
gratify their taste for luxurious living. ”It is a man's mind, 
not his money-chest, that is called rich,” he once wrote. 
^Though your coffers be full, while 1 see you empty 1 shall 
never consider you wealthy.” Still he was not blind to the 
advantages of an ample money-chest. 

While Cicero did not rank with the multimillionaires 
ci his day he was exceedingly well to do until troubles 
piled up in his later life. From his earliest years he never suf- 
fered from poverty. His father had means so that the sons did 
not have to go to work as youngsters, but could be taken to 
Rome to be educated for a profession. Marriage bettered 
Marcus* financial position. Terentia was not a great heiress 
but her dowry must have been of substantial help to the 
family, and her apartments in Rome brought some $5,000 
a year in rentals. On this basis their value has been estimated 
at $65,000. As time went on Cicero was able to make pro- 
ductive investments. For these and for the extravagant scale 
on which he lived he needed a considerable income. In one 
of his highly moral moods he exclaimed: ”Ye gods, when 
will men understand what treasures are found in economy!” 
Himself he never understood. He spent large sums on statu- 
ary for his country place at Tusculum and his town house in 
{Lome. Pliny tells of a table of fragrant African wood, still 
Preserved a century later, for which Cicero was supposed to 
paid $25,000. 

His income did not come from holding office. Roman 
labile officials received no salary, which proved an unhappy 
incentive to dishonesty and extortion to those on duty outside 
the capital. In his governorship of the province of Cilicia 
CfcN’O Insists he was scrupulously honest. Yet in his year of 
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foreign service in some way he managed to pick up $110,000 
which he lent to Pompey for the war with Caesar and prol>- 
ably never recovered. Just how he accumulated this con- 
siderable sum is still a matter of speculation. A Roman 
governor was not expected to meet his expenses out of his 
own pocket and the government always made him a generous 
allowance of money. Funds* were provided for the payment 
of troops and staff, and for food, transportation, and cloth- 
ing. While in general the unexpended balance was to be 
refunded, in certain cases savings reverted legitimately to the 
governor. With Cicero it is a moot point whether the savings 
could have reached the amount he mentions, or whether they 
were supplemented from the sale of war captives in spite 
his protests to the contrary. 

In any event the chief source of his income must have 
been his hw p-actice. This, in spite of an old law of 204 
that forbade the acceptance of legal fees in any guise. It 
was the theory of the law that members of the aristocracy 
were bound to furnish legal advice free. The effect was to 
prevent a poor man from entering the profession and to 
keep it as a monopoly for the well-to-do. Up to recent years 
there was an analogous situation in England, where members 
of the House of Commons used to serve without pay. Until 
a salary provision was made, poor men were almost barred 
from the House. 

In the last century of the Roman Republic the law against 
fees had become a dead letter. No penalty attached to it', 
violation and there were many ways to get around it. Cliqli 
undoubtedly found they could obtain better service from a 
lawyer if he knew his efforts would command some sub- 
stantial expression of gratitude: not a fee, of course, or even 
a gift, but what is delicately called an honorarium. Some- 
times the able counsel needed a loan, and if he neglected to 
repay it the grateful client did not complain. If the lawyer was 
in politics and did not happen to be pressed for funds his 
services might be rewarded by political support. In his prose- 
cution of Verres, corrupt governor of Sicily, described in the 
next chapter, Cicero repeats the ex-governor’s boast that be 
systematically divided the spoils three ways — for the lawyers 
who would be needed to defend him, fo| *he jurors who 
would try him, and for himself. The fee provision does imt 
shock the prosecutor and that Verres’ chief counsel had ac- 
cepted a fee he mentions only with a smile. 

The old law did not embarrass Cicero. In Rome he did 
as the Romans did. Only once does he mention the statute 
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i 0 Us ocNTSspoodence, and then jokingly. Still, he was sens!- 
ilw 6tt the matter of compensation. It was not pleasant for a 
man whose family had finally achieved its ambition of joining 
the nobility to be open to the gibes of opp<»ient» on the score 
of commercialism. Cicero liked to assume in the grand 
manner that he was above selling his legal services and he 
went to some pains to spread the legend. Plutarch took it 
seriously from Tiro, and Quintus Cicero fell in line in his 
political Handbook. But Dio implies that in the crisis that 
dlrove Cicero into exile his clients failed to rally to his support 
because they felt they had discharged their obligations to 
their lawyer with their fees and owed him nothing more. 

In an unguarded moment Cicero himself admitted in a 
speech that his law practice gave him “moderate wealth ’’ 
When the report got about that he had accepted $100,000 
from a client — a “loan,” of course — toward the purchase of 
his mansion (ui the Palatine, he passed it off as a joke. There 
are many references in his writings to cities that were de- 
voted to him and whose interests he represented. Presumably 
he was paid for his services by the municipalities as well as 
by various business syndicates for which he appeared. 
His influence and talents were outstanding and he saw no 
reason why he should not cash in on them. 

A curious Roman custom played into the hands of the 
legal profession. Rich men were accustomed to advertise their 
friendship with the great and the near great in their wills. 
They would leave substantial legacies to prominent persons. 
It would be natural for a man of wealth to encourage the 
devotion of his attorney by holding out the prospect of a 
legacy in addition to immediate compensation. The year 
before his death the contemptuous accusation was made 
against Cicero that no inheritances had come his way. He 
retorted grandly that his legacies had amounted to a million 
dollars. That would have meant an average annual income of 
$30,000. It happens that he somewhere speaks of this precise 
sum of $30,000 a year as suitable for a gentleman’s income, 
^aad he seems to have lived on the scale suggested. But in 
general the legacies he mentions from time to time are so 
taiaH and his exultation over one of moderate size is so great 
IWat we may assume he was exaggerating the amount of the 
beques t s. The bulk of his income probably came in various 
ways from IMng clients. 

His‘ finances were often in confusion. Frequently he did 
ibujt know where he stood. But if he was hard pressed today 
Jjie expected that tomorrow he might be flush with some 
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unexpected legacy. On one occasion he tells Atticus he hae 
$30,000 in the bank which prompts him to buy some gardens. 
When he was in funds he would lend money generously to 
his friends >without inquiring into their solvency. One ln» 
stance is probably typic^. He had endorsed a note for a man 
named Comificius who defaulted payment. The creditor ap* 
plied to Atticus, who aciled as Cicero’s financial agent 
Cicero replied to an inquiry from his friend that he knew 
Comificius was rich, but he had a son, and, come to think 
of it, Cicero was uncertain whose note he had endorsed. In 
fact he couldn’t remember having endorsed any note. But the 
transaction dated back a good many years and of course he 
might be mistaken. Doubtless there were many times when 
the methodical Atticus was driven frantic by his friend’s 
carelessness, but he was devoted to Cicero and he nevo' 
lost his patle’ire 

With his extravagant tastes as measured by his income, 
Cicero was a fearless borrower. He had to be. He was always 
in the banks that lined the Forum. His letters are a Who’s 
Who of Roman bankers .Apparently his debts did not greatly 
disturb him. When he had borrowed to buy the great house 
on the Palatine he wrote jokingly to a friend: “1 am so 
heavily in debt that I am eager to join a conspiracy if any- 
body would let me in.” The reference was to the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, which was suspected of having as one 
of its aims the scaling down of obligations. 

One of his debts, however, he took seriously. When he was 
on good terms with Csesar he had borrowed $40,000 ^ 
him. Then in a shift of politics he was on the other side. Th*s 
occasioned him great embarrassment and he wrote to Atticus 
that the debt must be paid. “It is an ugly business,” he says, 
“to owe money to a political opponent.” And he speculates 
on the possibility that after he makes a speech in the Senate 
against Cesar the great man's agent may call on him to 
pay up. 

By a curious contradiction in traits Cicero, who was so 
cardess in large financial transactions, was careful in smidl 
matters. He tells of prodding his gardener on the Palatine 
until he had a profusion of cut flowers, some of which - 
could be sold in the ancient equivalent of the modern gorge-' 
ous flower market on the Spanish Steps, i'j show place at" 
Tusculum included orchards and a truck farm. He writes to 
Tiro to stir up another renter for it in order to keep dw 
present fanner on his toes. Why, he says, even before he had 
improved the place a former gardener, that rascal Helioo^ 
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i’nted to pay him $50 « year. The agricultural features of 
,^e estate were important enough to warrant Cicero’s paying 
an irrigation tax. He inquires of Tiro about the water sup- 
ply from an aqueduct between Tusculum and Rome. 

There were rental properties connected with 'his ancestral 
place. Later in life he speaks of going to Arpinum “to settle 
the small rents of my farms,” and at the beginning of the 
civil war between Caesar and Pompey he writes to his wife 
that if the cost of living advances too much in Rome she 
cam retire to the Arpinum homestead, which will support her 
smd her household attendants. He refers to the “managers” 
of his estate at Cumae as if it included several farms from 
which he presumably derived income. 

Our most definite information about revenues from his 
villas has to do with his property at Puteoli on the Bay of 
Naples. A share in this estate was left him with others by a 
banker, Cluvius. The banker had had difficulty in collecting 
loans which he had made to cities in Asia and Cicero had in- 
terceded on his behalf with the governor. His gratitude was 
shown in his will. The place at Puteoli included shops, and 
the investment possibilities impelled Cicero to buy out the 
other heirs. The shops were dilapidated. Sending for an 
architect to put them in repair Cicero wrote: “Two of my 
shops have fallen down and the rest are cracking. Not only 
the tenants but the very mice have migrated.” So successfully 
did he handle the business that he wrote to Atticus that the 
revenue the first year was $4,000 and he hoped to bring it 
to $5,000. 

In acquiring villas in the country Cicero was following 
the prevailing mode. It was the custom of Roman gentle- 
men to have country places to which they could retire from 
the heat of the capital. Cicero loved the ancestral home near 
Aipinum, but as a rising politician he needed several villas 
to make the proper impression. As soon as he was able, a few 
years after his return from Sicily, he bought a villa near 
Formiae, seventy-five miles down the coast, and the one at 
Tusculum near the modern Frascati, only fifteen miles from 
the city. While we do not know the site in spite of the 
poettiveness of the modern guides, the Tusculan villa prob- 
'l^y stood on a hillside about fifteen hundred feet above the 
^ain, where it commanded a view of Rome and of the sea. 
iSa snobbish aristocratic neighbours, he admitted years after- 
wards* to Atticus, were annoyed at the intrusion of this 
parvenu. Their disapproval did not disturb him. He always 
knew his worth and often talked about it. 
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It is pleasant to observe the enthusiasm with which he 
writes to his friend about the works of art which he had 
commissioned Atticus to pick up for him in Greece. In the 
first letter wjiich has been preserved he says: Any thing you 
see suitable for my Tusculan villa 1 should be glad if you 
would procure for me, only don’t put yourself to any in* 
convenience. The truth is there is no other place that gives 
me such complete rest after all my worries and hard work.” 
A few weeks later he was asking for appropriate art objects 
for the hall. “1 am so delighted with my Tusculan villa,” he 
adds, “that I never feel really happy until I get there.” For 
some trifling statuary for the gardens he arranged to pay 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Several years later we find him complaining to a friend 
whom he had commissioned to buy some statues and who 
had bungle'^ the job. “I know those Bacchantes,” he pro- 
tests. “If 1 had wanted them 1 would have specifically asked 
you to get them. And a statue ol Mars! What do 1, a pacifist, 
want with that?” But he would like some pictures for his new 
reading-rooms at Tusculum. Paintings, he says, give him 
especial pleasure. 

Cicero’s love of beautiful things constantly crops out in 
his correspondence. “1 write this,” he says in a letter to his 
brother, “betore daybreak by the carved wood lamp stand, 
in which I take great delight.” Later he admits to Atticus that 
while he is immensely pleased with his property at Tusculum 
and with his estate at Pompeii, they have overwhelmed him 
with debt. 

As Cicero became increasingly prosperous he added to In: 
villas until he finally owned seven, together with several 
small lodges where he could stay the night in travelling tack 
and forth. He was fond of the sea. Fhe old homestead was in 
the Volscian mountains, and the Tusculan villa had only a 
distant view of the Mediterranean. But the others were scat- 
tered along the shore between Rome and Pompeii. One villa 
was at Antium, thirty-five miles south of Rome, where, as he 
wrote, he could read, fish, or watch the waves roll in. This he 
sold, perhaps when he bought a place at Astura, not far 
away. Then came the villa near Formiae. Beyond this was 
Cums, near the fashionable resort of Baiae. The next was 
the inherited estate at Puteoli, where on a . mous occasion 
he entertained Caesar with a large retinue. The seventh was 
at Pompeii. 

Cicero was not always successful in finding seclusion foe 
his work in these retreats. From the villa near Formiae be 
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epttfided his troubles to Atticus. Writiog. be says, is im> 
tMssible. His villa is so crowded with visitOTs from Formiae 
that it is a public hall rather than a private house. Most 
visitors leave eu'ly. But two long-wtnded fellow^ have places 
next door on either side. “One of them,” he writes, “almost 
lives in my house. He even declares that his reason for not 
returning to Rome is that be may spend whole days with me 
here philosophizing! Which way am I to turn? For you see 
With what bores I am pestered ” 

Nevertheless his country places Vere an essential part of 
lus life and he loved them all “My dear villas, those jewels 
of Italy,” he calls them proudly and fondly in a letter to 
Atticus. Perhaps to him the jewels sparkled more brightly 
when he could make them pay their way. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Leader of the Roman Bar 


THROUGH ALL these busy years at the bar Cicero never forgot 
the goal of his ambition, the consulship. When he was ap* 
proaching the age of thirty-five he had to make an impor- 
tant political decision — whether to stand for commissioner 
of public wo, I ^ or for tribune. Neither office was an essen- 
tial preliminary to the consulship. But the tribunes had origi- 
nated as the champions of the commoners, the plebeians, and 
had been historically associated with them, whereas election 
as a commissioner of public works meant admission of the 
magistrate’s descendants to the nobility. As Cicero’s connec- 
tions had been with the business crowd he obviously needed 
to build himself up with the old families whose support was 
virtually essential for election to the consulship. We do not 
need the confirmatory evidence of Dio to understand Cicero’s 
decision for the public-works commissionership. 

Just at this time while the candidate was doing his best 
to keep on terms with all factions, he was pul on the sfUf 
by his friends in Sicily. In 73 a rapacious Roman politician, 
Verres, had been sent as governor to the island. Ordinarily 
his term would have been one year, but because of exigencies 
in Italy it had been prolonged to three. He had spent his 
time plundering the province and in the course of his plun- 
dering was guilty of many acts of extreme cruelty. At the 
expiration of his term in 70 the Sicilians appealed to Cicero 
to prosecute him and obtain restitution. 

It was a delicate situation for the young aspirant for 
office. Verres had influential connections in Rome and there 
was little interest in the capital in provincial affairs. As 
Cicero remarked later: **In the bustle of life at Rome it is 
almost impossible to attend to what goes on hi he provinces." 
If Cicero should take the case he knew he would be giving 
offence in important quarters while people generally might 
be indifferent to his exposures. ’There were counterbalancing 
considerations. Cicero was a man of humane instincts and 
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he must have beeo really moved by what his Sicilian friends 
had suffered. This fact could hardly have been decisive. 
After all he was a lawyer who took clients as they came. The 
very next year without turning a hair he defended a similar 
though humbler criminal charged with extortion and mis- 
government in a province. Under the Roman legal code he 
was* quite justified in doing thiS. Under the modern practice 
important Iaw*breakers have no difficulty in finding counsel 
to defend them. But we may assume that in the case of 
Veires the young lawyer was delighted that his profes- 
sitmal duties coincided with his natural inclinations. 

In accepting the case Cicero knew that he could count 
on the backing of Pompey, then one of the consuls and 
perhaps the most powerful man in Rome, who was at outs 
with the aristocracy Beyond this was his knowledge that the 
trial might be made into a celebrated case Veires was to be 
defended by Hortensius, at that time the leading lawyer of 
Rome. If Cicero could best Hortensius his prestige would be 
vastly enchanced. This consideration of prestige I suspect was 
decisive in this case as it had been in the case of Sextus Roscius 
Accordingly Cicero applied to the court for appointment 
as prosecutor. Here he had to overcome the claims of another 
aspirant put forward by Verres — a finance officer who had 
served under Veires in Sicily and on whose friendship the 
accused man might count In the preliminary proceeding 
Cicero succeeded in exposing the collusion so successfully 
that he won the appointment Before a criminal trial could 
proceed the prosecutor had to take oath that he had adequate 
grounds fot bringing the charge and was not actuated by 
malice. If a jury by a large majority found the accused in- 
nocent the prosecutor was liable to be put on trial for ma- 
licious prosecution before the same jury Cicero took no 
chances. He obtained permission to collect evidence in Sicily 
so he could be sure of maintaining his own position as well 
as of making an impressive showing at the trial 

Meanwhile Verres was employing all his resources, quite 
in the modem custom, to discredit the prosecutor and to 
postpone the proceedings until the next year, when he might 
ipount on a friendly court. An accusation of extortion was 
suddenly brought against another provincial governor whose 
trial was set before that of Verres. Apparently the purpose 
was io prolong the hearings in this other case so that Verres’ 
trial would go over to the next year. The trick was circum- 
vented. But Verres used his influence in Sicily to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of Cicero’s gathering of evidence. One 
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magistrate, fen: instaoce, made the technical excuse, in at- 
tempting to withhold evidence, that Cicero had addressed the 
court in Greek — the prevalent language in Syracuse — ^in- 
stead of in Latin. Nevertheless be was able to return in fifty 
days with the necessary witnesses and documentary evi- 
dence. Money was lavishly vised, but to no avail, in an at- 
tempt to defeat Cicero for commissioner of public works in 
the July election. 

The trial was set for August 5. Verres still had hope of 
dragging the case along by taking advantage of numerous 
holidays so that no verdict could be reached in that year. 
Under the ordinary procedure the prosecutor would have 
opened the case by a long speech reviewing the evidence, 
which might last several days. But ten days later the first 
set of holidays was to begin. Cicero avoided the temptation 
of a great oratorical display. He opened the proceedings 
with a brief speech and then began the examination of wit- 
nesses. Man after man testified to such a series of acts of ap- 
palling cruelty and rapacity on the part of Verres that the 
court more than once had to take a recess to keep the infuri- 
ated crowd of spectators from lynching the defendant. After 
nine days Hortensius threw up the case. Veries withdrew 
into voluntary exile at Marseille and the court ordered his 
possessions sold to provide restitution to the Sicilians. Un- 
fortunately he had concealed so much of his loot that prob- 
ably little was recovered. Retribution overtook him twenty- 
seven years later. He fell a victim in the proscription insti- 
tuted by the reigning coalition in 43, because, as Pliny writeiL 
Mark Antony coveted some of his “specimens of Corinthiim 
brass,’' part no doubt of his Sicilian plunder. 

Only two short speeches in the case of Verres were actual'y 
delivered, the first the pleading by which Cicero obtained the 
right to prosecute, and the second the introductory speech 
at the trial. Five others were published in order to complete 
the record. In spite of allowances that must be made for an 
eloquent prosecutor’s customary exaggerations, the outcome 
of the trial and Verres’ confession of guilt establish the gen- 
eral soundness of the charges. 

The prosecution was so brilliantly conducted that it has 
remained a model for lawyers of succeeding ages. In his 
essay on Warren Hastings, who was impeaof. I in London 
in 1788 for misconduct in India, Macaulay recalls the parallel. 
In the audience to hear Edmund Burke’s opening speech 
was Edward Gibbon, historian of the Roman Empire. 
Macaulay says that he must have “thought of the days 
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niien Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres." 
Lawyers may still study with profit the Verrine orations for 
the vividness of the incidents narrated, for the transitions 
firom humour to pathos, from discussion of Greek sculpture 
to the recital of cruelties to Roman citizens, from light 
touches to outbursts of passionate indignation. Today the 
speedbes remain great oraUvy. 

The effectiveness of Cicero’s pleading and the dreadful ad- 
ministration of the governor he denounced have combined to 
create a wrong impression of provincial government under 
the Rinnan Republic. It is not fair tp regard Verres as a 
typical Roman governor. In spite of dishonest officials the 
Roman provinces in general were probably better gov- 
erned than they had been under native rulers. Polybius, 
writing in the previous century, was able to say that the 
ascendancy of Rome was “the l^t thing Fortune ever did to 
the winld.” There had been a deterioration in the character 
of the governors. They were so far from Rome and the 
supervision of the central government was so lax that they 
were under great temptation to misbehave. But Cicero, later 
an honest governor, wrote to his brother as if he was enun- 
ciating a platitude that the first duty of a governor was to 
see to the welfare of the governed. Under the Empire the 
provincial government was greatly improved. But as one 
historian has remarked, Augustus had merely to enforce 
the' laws of the Republic and to replace amateurs with ex- 
perienced men. 

One political factor in the trial should perhaps be men- 
tioned, for it was not overlooked by Cicero. The jury was 
made up of senators. The Roman administration was pro- 
posing a reform of the jury system to admit to juries busi- 
ness men not of the senatorial order. Cicero kept reminding 
the jurors that they, too, were on trial, for the public was 
watching to see whether a senatorial jury could be trusted. 
While this jury proved honest its just verdict did not save the 
old jury system. In spite of the conviction of Verres the 
refonn measure went through. 

^parently the Verres case was so flagrant that Cicero’s 
rproseeution of it did not give deep offence to the old families. 
Three years later the prosecutor was elected judge after two 
postponements of the election due to serious riots, the omin- 
ous significance of which he perhaps did not realize. 

During the eight years between Cicero’s return from his • 
finance office in ISIcily and his election as judge, political 
tensions in Rome had been increasing. In the year 73 had 
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oMne the famous slave iosurrectioa in southmi Italy under 
the gladiator Spartacus. The political generals sent against 
him had failed and the insurrection finally had been sup- 
pressed by Orassus and Pompey, both of whom had been 
lieutenants of Sulla. Then they had marched their troops 
on Rome and under military pressure had obtained consul- 
ships, to which they were legally ineligible at the time. Still 
retaining their soldiers outside the city to impress the Sen- 
ate, they had proceeded to liberalize the reactionary Sullan 
Constitution in accordance with campaign pledges made to 
win popular support in the election. Once more the civil 
authorities had given way before the threat of force. Still 
the constitutional tradition was strong and both consuls re- 
tired to private life at the end of their term. 

Three years later a plague of pirates who were sweeping 
the seas auu mierrupting the grain supply gave Pompey his 
opportunity. Although the old families disliked him because 
of his revision of the Constitution, the shortage of grain 
imports compelled them to acquiesce in his appointment to 
a great command to deal with the pirates. So complete was 
the public confidence in Pompey and in his ability to restme 
the interrupted flow of grain that immediately upon his ap- 
pointment the price of wheat went off. He more than met 
expectations, and his success in clearing the seas of pirates 
led to his promotion to another great command. 

For several years the government had been engaged in the 
Asiatic war against Mithndates previously referred to. l^^u 
cullus was in charge, but after brilliant successes his calfb 
paign had bogged down. His generous treatment of provin- 
cials in reducing extortionate interest rates and clampii^ 
down on the exactions of the tax-collecting syndicates had 
alienated the business men of Rome. They were able to bring 
about his replacement by Pompey. The command was con- 
ferred upon him in 66 by the Manilian Law, proposed by a 
tribune, Manilius. Because of the extensive military and po- 
litical powers it bestowed, the proposal was bitterly opposed 
by the senators, again in vain. Cicero, now a judge, made 
his first political address to the people in the prelimin^ 
session of the Assembly — his famous oration for the Manili- 
an Law, which is still read in American c.'>l1eges. Another 
supporter of the bill was Julius Csesar, then a rising young 
politician who had returned the previous year from serving 
as finance officer in Spain. Though he came of tme of the 
oldest and most aristocratic families of Rome, his sympathies 
had been against his class. Perhaps as a boy he had been in- 
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Ihmioed l>y his admiration for the great commoner Marius, 
his uncle by marriage to his Aunt Julia. His first wife was 
the daughter of a popular leader and he had incurred the 
mimity of Sulla by refusing to divorce her at*the dictator's 
c<Mnmand. The stodgy nobility had no attraction for his 
daring spirit. But as yet he w;tt an unknown quantity in 
Roman pcditics. 

We have what was perhaps cynical contemporary (pinion 
reacted in Dio as to the motives animating Caesar and Ci- 
cno in their support of the proposal of Manilius. The people, 
Dio says, were so strongly for the bill that it was certain to 
pass. The merits of the measure, he thinks, did not concern 
iCi two pnMninent supporters. Caesar rushed in because he 
saw the people were much stronger than the opposing sena- 
tors, and he wished to set a precedent for conferring similar 
powers on himself later. Cicero, with his candidacy for the 
consulship in mind, wished to create the impression that he 
could turn the scales to whichever party he might favour. 
And he adds the acid comment that Cicero “was accus- 
tomed to play a double role and would favour one party and 
then the other to the end that he might be courted by teth.” 
In othor words, he used tactics familiar to politicians down 
to the present time, as we shall see in more detail in the 
next chapt^. 

Any obsCTver of the American political scene recognizes 
the problem. To be successful in public life a man can- 
not go about speaking his mind freely on all occasions. Such 
a cburse risks alienating blocs of voters unnecessarily. I recall 
a brilliant United States senator who was defeated for re- 
dectitm by a narrow margin. In the political autopsy that 
followed, his managers agreed that rather unthinkingly he 
had alienated the school-teacher group, the remnants of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and a small but compact faction within his 
party. The support of any one of these blocs would have put 
him over. But while the successful politician must have 
votes and at times must make compromises to get them, he 
is in danger if he compromises on important principles, or 
if his technique becomes too obvious. In the long run it is 
harmful for a man in public life to get the reputation of being 
too political, of sacrificing too much in order to hold diice. 
^iuch a rqiutation undermines public confidence. 

While Dio's comment on the reason for Cicero's support 
of the Manilian Law is wholly unfair, I believe his criticism 
of tl\e “double role'' reflects a widespread feeling concerning 
Cicero that developed subsequently and that greatly impaired 
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his influence. This feeling is suggested by an incident le- 
ported twenty years later. A well-known playwright was look- 
ing for a seat in the theatre. Cicero called to him: “If we 
weren’t so crowded here. Laberius, I would make room for 
you.” “I'm surprised, Cicero,” Laberius retorted, “that you 
hav«i’t room. You usually sit on two stools.” Undoubtedly 
Cicero’s reputation gave point to the gibe. He was a patriot 
and a politician. As a politician he was so slick at times that 
he slipped. 

In advocating the cause of Pompey Cicero knew he was 
on the popular side and that he was putting the powerful 
business crowd under fresh obligations to him. He was of- 
fending the aristocrats, but perhaps not too seriously. On 
balance his course promised political profit. Happily, reasons 
of state marched with political advantage. Pompey was the 
outstanding and natural choice for the eastern command. 
Cicero had a sincere admiration for him and in later years 
came to looir upon him as the one military man who mi^t 
be trusted to use his power to preserve the Republic rather 
than to destroy it. 

But in spite of the fact that there was no alternative to 
granting extensive powers to Pompey, there were general 
forebodings as to the eventual use he might make of them. 
Only seventeen years earlier Sulla had returned with his 
army from the East, had established himself as dictator at 
Rome, and had taken terrible vengeance on his enemies. 
Might not Pompey follow his example? The shadow of this 
great fear fell across Rome and dominated the course of 
politics in Pompey’s absence. A complicated political drama 
now began to unfold. In the absence of nc^^spaper repe^ 
and contemporary records many of the details remain ^ 
scure. We may find the clue in the lack of statesmanship in 
the ruling class, the growing discontent of the poor, the in- 
adequacy of the old institutions of government, and the 
fear of a military dictatorship with Pompey in the back- 
ground at the head of a successful army in the East. 

The disgruntled senatorial aristocracy struck first. The 
chief backing for Pompey as consul and then for his great 
commands had come from the People’s Party. The aristo- 
crats took advantage of Pompey’s absence to bring legal 
proceedings on trumped-up charges against some of the 
opposition leaders. While the proceedings failed they added 
to the tension at the capital. The fear of P* mpey extended 
beyond the group of his aristocratic exponents. It was shared 
by Crassus, who had got on badly with Pompey during their 
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coosubhip and who evidently feated what might hap- 
to him if bb former colleague ahould return at the head 
of troc^. fivoits had forced him to look to the People’s Party 
for support and he undertook to build himself into a posi- 
tion where POmpey would not venture to attack him. In 
(bring this he enlisted the support of Cesar, whose political 
ahiUties w^e evident and who needed a wealthy political 
apgd to help him further hb own ambitions. Other figures 
lift across the stage, but in the background the multimillion- 
aire boss and hb clever young lieutenant pull the strings, 
wiCh CSeero absorbed in his approaching candidacy for the 
ocmsubhip and oblivious of much of what was going on be- 
hind the scenes. 

One of the minor figures who was presently to burst 
into notoriety was L. Sergius Catilina, known to m as Cati- 
line. He was of an old patrician family, a dare-devil, mag- 
netic, with qualities of leadership that far outran his rather 
hmited abilities. A reckless fellow no doubt, of striking ap- 
pearance. A hostile critic writes of his pallid complexion, his 
bl<x>d-shot eyes, his gait now fast, now slow; his face and 
hb every glance showing the madman that he seemed to be 
to the men of property whom he later attacked. Slanderous 
stories of his early life were circulated by his enemies, al- 
though he was cleared by the courts of the various charges 
brought against him. One of the stories, repeated apparently 
with credence by mcxiern historians, is that he murdered his 
wife in order to be free to marry a lady universally despised 
by “gtMd men,” and then at her insistence murdered hb 
Stepson as a preliminary to the marriage. We catch a glimpse 
of thb supposed female fiend in a letter of Catiline’s to an 
(rid friend. The glimpse is not in accordance with hostile 
tradition. Catiline speaks of her generosity in paying off 
certain obligations and commends her affectionately to his 
friend’s care. In view of the habitual recklessness with which 
slanders woe circulated in Rome it requires extreme cre- 
dulity to accept these stones of Catiline at face value, espe- 
cially when it is recalled that in spite of them he was twice 
elected to public office. 

After Catiline’s death Cicero, the bitterest of these ene- 
mies and the most reckless in his charges, admitted in a 
speech that hb former foe had “many marks of the most 
jntinmt virtues,” that he was conspicuous for hb energy and 
^mlitary skill, and that many fine men were among his 
active politick supporters. The implication was that he had 
foeled idl these g(K>d citizens. There had been a time, the 
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speaker added, when even he himself had been deceived and 
had thought well of the man. Evidently Catiline’s reputation 
as a villain came late and probably as a political smear. 

Catiline haO been elected judge, had then served as gov- 
ernor of the province of Africa, and had returned to Rome 
in the year Pompey was givep the great command, expecting 
to run for consul. Charges had been brought against him for 
extortion in his governorship, but the formal legal proceed- 
ings that would have disqualified him probably were not in- 
stituted until the next year. The consul in charge of the elec- 
tion had a certain discretion in submitting the names of 
candidates, and after consultation with leading senators he 
refused to submit Catiline’s name. Perhaps this action was 
taken because of the African scandal. But it is hard to 
believe that senators who were ready to condone the flagrant 
offences of a Verres would have been outraged by anything 
Catiline might have done during his provincial career. It 
is more likely Catiline’s candidacy was thrown out by 
the senators because they recognized that it was promoted 
by Crassus and Caesar in order to strengthen their position 
against both Pompey and the aristocracy. 

Under a strong personal grievance Catiline thereupon 
joined with other disgruntled politicians in a plot to seize 
the government by a coup d4tat. Their scheme, known as 
the first Catilinarian conspiracy, was frustrated by senatorial 
vigilance. 

While Crassus and Caesar had failed to control the con- 
sulship they made certain political gains in the uneasy year 
65. Crassus had been elected censor, in which position he 
could put pressure on the Senate by virtue ot the censorial 
power to purge the House of unworthy members. Caesai* 
had been elected a commissioner of public works and now 
set out to win popularity by staging gladiatorial shows of 
the utmost extravagance, in which he doubtless had the help 
of his wealthy senior partner. In the consular elections of 
the year Catiline was again held ineligible, this time because 
his enemies had brought the formal legal proceedings that 
disqualified him as a candidate. His acquittal, which followed 
soon after the elections, was certain to bring him into the 
field the next year, when Cicero planned to run. For the 
moment Crassus and Caesar marked time, hoping for a more 
favourable turn of the wheel of politics. Cicero, looking to 
future political fences, appeared as counsel for the defence in 
the cases of two popular favourites, former tribunes, who 
had offended the aristocrats. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The New Man Crashes the Gate 


FOR AN able young man who had achieved distinction at the 
bar, election to the lower offices of state — finance officer, 
commissioner of public works, judge — presented no great 
difficulties. Cicero complacently mentions the fact that he 
had filled each of these offices at the lowest legal age. But 
the grand prize would be different. The old families, as I have 
said, regarded the consulship as their exclusive property, and 
conservative opinion among the people supported this atti- 
tude. “The commons,” writes Cicero’s contemporary, the 
historian Sallust, “could bestow the other magistracies, but 
the nobles passed the consulship from hand to hand within 
their own order. No New Man was so famous or so illus- 
trious for his deeds that he was considered worthy of that 
honour and the office, so to speak, was considered as sullied 
by such an incumbency.” 

In a speech soon after his election as consul Cicero 
boasted: “I am the first New Man after a very long interval, 
almost more remote than our times can remember, whom 
you have made consul.” This was not quite accurate. In 
the previous half-century one soldier and two or three com- 
moners of social distinction had slipped in. But Cicero was 
the first New Man for a generation. The difficulties were fully 
recognized by Cicero and his brother Quintus — a practical 
politican, as we shall see presently — and they made careful 
preparations for the hard fight which they saw ahead. 

Americans familiar with their political history recall the 
slow and uncertain way in which factions in the early years 
of the Republic developed into parties. Roman political de- 
velopment went through much the same stages. The begin- 
nings of a party system appeared after the second great war 
with Carthage, nearly a century and a half before Cicero. 
A few nobles who were moderate liberals organized a group 
that coaresponded in some ways to the Whigs of eighteenth- 
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century England. They were in opposition to the reactionary 
Tories of the time. But a popular leader, Cato the censor, 
organized an attack on the aristocracy that drove the two 
groups together. The conservative senatorial crowd came to 
call itself complacently the Best Men (Optimates)^ while the 
coalitions that opposed it were called the People’s Party 
(Populares). These were not well-organized parties in the 
modem sense. They had no caucuses, no platforms. But the 
Best Men, the Tories, always could be depended on to close 
ranks in support of property and the established order. 

It would be a mistake to consider the People’s Party the 
democratic party of Rome. Occasionally, as when the Grac- 
chus brothers were its leaders, it had a really democratic 
program for the benefit of the people generally. More often 
it was headed by ambitious politicians, usually by nobles, 
who had been shut out by the governing group and who 
hoped to rioe into power by espousing measures that might 
be expected to attract popular support. Fundamentally they 
stood for a career open to the talents, especially their own 
talents. Ordinarily they could make an issue of the inefficient 
government of the stodgy senatorial oligarchy. In general 
they were merchandisers of policies that would appeal to the 
people. As the conservative position was monopolized by 
the Tories the popular leaders were forced to become in- 
novators and to an extent progressives. 

Appraising this situation, Sallust writes cynically of those 
who were defending the rights of the people and the others 
who were defending the prestige of the Senate. “Under 
pretence of the public welfare,” he says, “each side was work- 
ing for its own advancement.” 

In the time of Cicero and earlier the political situation ' 
was complicated by a group of well-to-do men who under 
the Gracchi had been recognized as a special social order 
between the top crust of nobles and the lower level of the 
common people. As already has been pointed out, gorgeous 
openings for making money by exploiting the provinces had 
come with the expansion of the Roman domain in the second 
century before Christ. Most of these opportunities were at 
least nominally closed to the senators by law, although many 
of them were silent partners in the business syndicates. So 
energetic business men took charge of the enterprises that 
promised large profits. Their common economic interests 
drew them together to take a hand in politics although most 
of them refused to stand for office since membership in the 
Senate would have embarrassed them in conducting their 
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business. Under these circumstances they looked for po- 
litical leadership to sympathetic senators with business con- 
nections, like Crassus. 

The situation was much like that contemplated by Fran- 
cois Guizot in trying to reconstitute French society in the 
1840's under the “green umbrella” monarchy of Louis Phi- 
lippe. Guizot believed there was need of a governing aristoc- 
racy that would be essentially conservative. Progress then 
must depend on the business men who should be freed from 
political responsibility. These men had their own interests 
and private affairs and asked merely to be let alone to con- 
can themselves with these affairs in freedom and security. 
The government would be conducted by a hereditary nobility. 

In Rome the Guizot idea was carried so far that the busi- 
ness men were not liable to prosecution for corruption and 
bribery. In at least two famous trials Cicero tried laboriously 
to Justify this immunity. Politics, he argued, gave distinction 
and glory. If the members of the business order voluntarily 
“renounced the honours and advantages of public life, then 
they ought to be relieved of its responsibilities,” including the 
responsibility of being honest in their dealings. Cicero knew 
better. In a letter to Atticus he speaks of the “shamelessness” 
of their case. But as general counsel for the business in- 
terests he felt it necessary to defend their privileges. 

In his efforts to build divergent elements in the state into 
a compact democratic party. Gains Gracchus had realized 
the importance of enlisting the support of this influential 
busing crowd. We do not know their number. Guesses from 
various data in ancient writers run from ten thousand to 
thirty thousand. The lower number seems the more probable. 
Quintus Cicero speaks of the group as comparatively small. 
But each business man had numerous dependents, debtors, 
and extensive business aililiates, so he might be worth as 
many votes in an election as a modem precinct captain. 
With his keen political instinct Gracchus set out to increase 
the effectiveness of his possible allies by uniting them into a 
class-conscious group. Here be made a successful appeal to 
tradition. 

In the earlier days of the Republic the cavalry had been 
recruited largely from men who could furnish their own 
tgi^rses and equipment. A modest fortune was therefore nec- 
essary for membership in this £lite branch of the armed 
forces. Before the motorization of modem armies several of 
the larger American cities bad cavalry troops of rich young 
men of social standing, much after the Roman fashion. In 
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Rome, as time went on, the cavalry was recruited elsewhere. 
The men of means who formerly constituted it were engaged 
in business in the capital or in the provinces. Gracchus or* 
ganized the business men with a fortune of $20,000 or more 
— the precise amount may have been fixed a little later — 
into an order that took its name from the old Roman cavalry. 
It was called the Equestrian Order, or, more simply, the 
Knights. 

The scheme was much as it would be in England if a 
successful business man on attaining a certain fortune should 
automatically be admitted to knighthood and become Sir 
John Jones without waiting for the formality of being 
knighted by the sovereign. It probably was Gains Gracchus 
with his keen appraisal of human vanities who gave the new 
order certain outward signs of distinction — a gold ring, a 
narrow hem of crimson on the tunic, and, of all things, the 
right to a block of reserved seats immediately behind the 
senators in tbe theatre. But the astute tribune realized the 
necessity of tying the business men to him by something 
more substantial than the right to a gold ring and a con- 
spicuous seat in the theatre. He put through a law providing 
that the contract for the collection of taxes in the new 
province of Asia should be put up at auction in Rome. The 
state would accept the highest offer and only the financiers 
had sufficient resources to bid. Also he gave them the coveted 
the unhappily valuable right to exclusive serv’ice as jurors 
in the courts; or at least in the chief court that mattered — 
that dealing with extortion in the provinces. 

Previously this court had drawn its jurors from the sena- 
tors. As the provincial governors were men of senatorial 
rank, they could expect to be favoured by a senatorial jury 
if and when they were accused of malfeasance in office. A 
juror might hope some day to be a governor, so he was not 
disposed to be severe with any governois who were brought 
before the court in which he was sitting as a juror. Cicero 
cites cases of governors who escaped punishment through 
the leniency of senatorial jurors after the court had been 
given back to them by Sulla. Gracchus probably thought he 
was instituting a salutary reform in turning over the ex- 
tortion court to the financiers and traders. 

Many complex problems could be brought under the juris- 
diction of the extortion court. The governors had wide dis- 
cretionary powers over the validity and payment of loans 
made to towns in the provinces. Tlie interest rate might be 
assailed. A law passed by the Assembly limited the rate to 
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12 per cent. The Senate had attempted by resolution to 
grant higher rates in certain cases. The governor might 
have to decide whether such senatorial resolutiom were valid. 
It may well have seemed to Gracchus that in cases brought 
before the court in Rome involving governors the senatorial 
juries might be prejudiced. Unfortunately the reforming tri- 
bune did not reckon with the effect of economic interest on 
juries of knights. A scandalous case is reported in the year 
92 in which the financiers at Rome deliterately framed an 
honest governor who refused to yield to dishonest demands 
of the traders and financiers, brought charges against him, 
and sent him into exile. Thereupon he retired to the province 
which he was accused of mistreating and was received with 
the greatest warmth and hospitality. There were other in- 
stances in which the business men united to ruin honest 
provincial governors who protected their people from extor- 
tion from Rome. For many years after the death of Gracchus 
the control of the jury courts was a frequent source of fric- 
tion and ill feeling between the financiers and the aristoc- 
racy. 

Other definite economic interests drove the upper-class 
business men into politics. Some of these interests were in 
line with the public welfare. The financiers and great mer- 
diants were concerned in the maintenance of order both at 
hmne and abroad, in the safe-guarding of shipping from 
ifirates, in the stability of credits. The extensive network of 
banking and trading naturally required protection by the 
government, which occasionally brought clashes between 
the two upper classes. While many nobles were silent part- 
ners in the financial and trading operations of the business 
men, the great families still cherished the traditional con- 
tnnpt of a landed aristocracy for men in trade. It was a 
nuisance for the governing nobles to have to send out an 
expensive punitive expedition to suppress a provincial up- 
rising, or to fit out a fleet to clear the sea of pirates. Such 
demands were made on occasion by the traders for purposes 
with which the nobles were not immediately concerned. 
It was to the interest of the business crowd to extend the 
domain of Rcune with the opportunities that territorial ex- 
pansion gave for making money. But the Senate was not keen 
tihftake on additional responsibilities for governing the lands 
that might be acquired by conquest. It hesitated to increase 
the number of magistrates needed for new dependencies. 
For a cultivated man Rome was a much pleasanter place of 
residence than some provincial capital. Cicero, punctilious 
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statesman though he was, objected strenuously to being sent 
out for a year as governor of the province of Cilicia. It was 
such a bore to have to be away from the exciting political and 
social life that centred in the Roman Foruml cannot tell 
you,” he wrote to Atticus from his province, “how terribly I 
miss life in Rome and how, intolerable to me is the bore- 
dom of life here.” In another letter to a young friend in the 
capital he exploded: “The city, the city, my dear Rufus — stick 
to that and live in its full light! Residence elsewhere, as I 
made up my mind early in life, is mere eclipse and obscurity 
to those whose energy is capable of shining in Rome.” 

When Cicero was ready to run for the consulship one 
political fact had been established by events. Usually the 
old families could carry enough of their dependents with 
them to give them control. But if the people were disaflfected 
and badly split up, the business men might hold the balance 
of power. When they joined the nobles the coalition could 
be sure of controlling the Assemblies and the government. 
But if a considerable bloc of the people were united behind 
some ambitious popular leader, the business men could ally 
themselves with him and turn the Tories out — unless, as in 
the case of Sulla, the nobles had an army at their back. 
Repeatedly in the last uneasy decades of the Republic the 
business influence swung the government from one side to the 
other. After the death of the second Gracchus the business 
men were content to allow the nobles to run the government. 
But when Roman business men were killed in an uprising in 
Africa and the Senate showed lack of energy in dealing with 
the situation, the knights united with the commons to di|r 
place the mediocre noble commander with the competent 
commoner, Marius. Then when the politicians about Marius 
became too radical to suit the business interests, they united 
with the conservative senators in crushing the Marian lead- 
ers. So it went until the civil authority was submerged by 
military dictatorships. And in the end it was the business 
men who came out on top in furnishing the administrators 
for the Empire. 

There were times in nineteenth-century America when the 
business men had a similar influence in controlling the gov- 
ernment. Conspicuous instances were in the election of 1888 
when the protected industries brought about the defeat of 
President Cleveland for re-election on a pledge of tariff 
reform, and again in the free-silver campaign of 1896 when 
the bankers, especially the thousands of country bankers, 
lined up their customers for William McKinley and the 
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gdd standard. In England the tame sort of thing happened 
in the repeal of the com laws in the 1840’s. A combination 
ai manufacturers and merchants had become convinced, and 
rightly, that the national welfare as well as their own eco- 
nomic interest required the breaking down of the protective- 
tariff system. The most powerful^ support for the system came 
from the ruling class of landed 'gentry, who insisted on high 
protection for wheat. Famine in Ireland played into the 
hands of the free traders. Sir Robert Peel, who had become 
prime minister for the Conservative Party on a pledge to 
support the corn laws, conscientiously reversed his position 
and carried a bill for their repeal with the help of the busi- 
ness representatives in the House of Commons against the 
opposition of two thirds of the members of his own party. 

Cicero lacked statesmanlike imagination of the first order. 
But he was a shrewd observer of surface currents in politics 
and when he became consul he was to adopt a fundamental 
policy based on the experience of previous decades. That 
policy was to cement the political union of the two upper 
tvders, the nobles and knights, in control of the government. 
So long as the two orders worked together they could be cer- 
tain of blocking revolutionary proposals that might win the 
support of the lower classes, and good conservative citizens 
could sleep peacefully. How early he formulated this aim 
the scanty evidence does not disclose. He mentioned the 
harmony of the orders as desirable in a speech made the 
year before his canvass. Evidently the idea dominated his 
actions during his term of office, and thereafter the “har- 
mony of the orders” was one of his favourite phrases. But 
as a candidate it was his first obligation to get himself elected 
and he surveyed the situation from that standpoint. While 
his lower magistracies had made him first a member of the 
Senate and then had set his family in line for the nobility, 
he belonged by birth to the upper business class, which at 
this time was at outs with the Senate. On his own account 
he had challenged the aristocracy by his prosecution of 
Verres, and he had gone along with the business men in 
•upporting the great command in the East for Pompey 
against the opposition of the nobles. Still he had been fairly 
moderate in his position and had taken care not to give 
miedless offence to the old families. Impatiently as he often 
expressed himself at the indolence and frivolity of some of 
the great aristocrats, he looked up to them and was anxious 
to be accepted by them on equal terms. 

With the mass of the people he had little sympathy. Under 
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the stress of bad economic conditions they were deteriorating 
into a proletariat who a century and a half later were to 
be stigmatized by a great satirist as interested only in ^‘bread 
and games,” cfr, as a modern writer has put it, “a free lunch 
and the movies.” Many of them sold their votes and they 
were readily stirred to rioting by any eloquent demagogue. 
Schooled as most Romans were in the let-alone doctrine of 
economics, Cicero had no conception of any constructive 
program for their betterment. Politically they had to be 
reckoned with, but he had no confidence in their political 
judgment. Like the old-school British Liberals Cicero was 
devoted to political liberty. He did not see — no man of his 
day saw — how political liberty could be made the driving 
force of economic improvement. 

Politics is politics in every age and clime. In Rome a can- 
vass for offif'e was called “handshaking” (prensatio), which 
illumines Roman campaign methods. Preparing for the elec- 
tion of 64, ^.icero began his campaign in 65. In a letter to 
Atticus at Athens written in Jul\ of that year, the candidate 
sketches the situation for his friend. His expected rivals he 
mentions by name: a pretty poor lot and not formidable, 
except two — Ciaius Antonius, uncle of Mark Antony, and 
Catiline. Both, he was to learn later, had the fc'midable sup- 
port of Caesar and Crassus. At the time he was ignorant of 
this important political tact. Catiline's trial w^as approaching; 
Cicero was convinced of his guilt and expected that the ver- 
dict would bar his candidacy unless, to use his words to 
Atticus, the jury found “the sun does not shine at noon.” 

In view of later developments it is interestini? to discon^ 
in his next letter to Atticus that he considers undertaki||^ 
Catiline’s defence. He thinks the prosecutor is sympathetic 
and that the jur> will be reasonable. “1 hope,” the letter 
continues, “that if he is acquitted he will be more closely 
united with me in the conduct of our canvass; but if the 
result be otherwise I shall bear it with resignation.” For 
some reason this plan did not come off. In passing judgment 
on Cicero’s attitude, however, we must bear in mind that 
while extortion in the provinces was publicly deprecated in 
Rome, the practical men of the lime were disposed to wink 
at it unless, as in the case of Verres, it was too flagrant to be 
condoned. Their view was much like that of a prominent 
Missouri attorney and legislative lobbyist ea" *' in the twen- 
tieth century who protested that, after all, (he bribery of 
legislators was “a conventional crime.” Catiline was acquit- 
ted without Cicero’s help, and before long in a sudden access 
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of moral indignation the candidate discovered that his rival 
was then and always had been a thoroughly disreputable 
character. Such abrupt reversals of opinion under the exigen- 
cies of politics still take place. 

In canvassing for the highest office in the state Cicero 
realized the handicap he was under as a new man. For all 
his demonstrated ability he was certain to be frowned on 
by the old families as an upstart. A related difficulty not 
only was to prove an obstacle to his election but was to haunt 
him and hamstring his efforts throughout the rest of his 
career. This was his lack of important family connections, 
which, as I have suggested in an earlier chapter, were as 
essential in Rome as they were in Georgian England. Noble 
Roman houses connected by marriage cooperated to obtain 
offices and power. 

Sulla, for instance, had married a daughter of the Metelli, 
a family with a brilliant record in the service of the state. 
Its heraldic badge was an elephant, commemorating a victory 
against the Carthaginians. With its extensive connections and 
influence this family gave its powerful backing to Sulla and 
contributed to his success. The family of Cicero’s contempo- 
rary, Cato, had ramifications throughout the nobility. The 
members of the clan could be depended upon to close ranks 
against any politician who threatened its interests. Even the 
fanatical patriot Marcus Junius Brutus refused to join with 
political associates against the man who had married his half- 
sister. 'As a public official Cicero was greatly handicapped 
by family weakness. “I was destitute of relations and not 
fortified by any extensive connections,” he complains in one 
of his speeches. He could not depend on the support of 
armed forces. In default of these his lack of family con- 
nections left him in his later years a lonely and pathetic 
figure striving against overwhelming odds and forced to 
subordinate himself to other men more fortunately situated. 

A side light on political technique is given by his remark 
to Atticus that he is hoping for the success of one of the 
candidates of the current year in order that he may be dis- 
posed of and not come up for election the next year in 
competition with himself. This man, he writes, has been 
commissioner in charge of the repair of the Flaminian Way. 
m success in completing the job would make him popular 
with the voters. What happened we do not know. In any 
event he was not a candidate in 64. 

Other' phases of his canvass Cicero confides to Atticus. 
The province of northern Italy, he writes, has considerable 
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voting power and he expects to apply to the Senate for 
authorization to tour the province at public expense in Sep- 
tember and meet influential men who might be expected to 
journey to Rrome to vote in the consular election the next 
year. The expenses of a senator with such a roving commis- 
sion were paid by the provincials, who often were scandal- 
ously imposed upon by these official junkets. Of the attitude 
of the nobility toward his candidacy he is still uncertain. As 
soon as he learns more about it he will let his friend know. 
The influential Pompey is in the East and won't be home 
for the election, but perhaps Atticus will do some electioneer- 
ing among members of his staff who may be passing through 
Athens. 

An awkward situation has developed in his law practice. 
One of his important clients was a rich and cantankerous 
uncle of Atticus, for whose goodwill and estate Atticus was 
always fishing. The uncle has asked Cicero to appear for him 
against an influential politician who is a great friend of an- 
other ward leader. These two politicians the candidate re- 
gards as among the key men in his campaign and he can’t 
afford to offend them. He has explained his embarrassment to 
his client and has pointed out why he cannot take the case. 
“Your uncle,” he writes, “has seemed to take ♦his somewhat 
less courteously than 1 could have wished.” He is sure Atticus 
will understand the delicacy of the affair in view of his need 
not only of retaining but also of acquiring “all possible 
sources of popularity.” 

This last sentence indicates Cicero’s realization of the prob- 
lem that confronted him. To win the hard flght that 
ahead of him as a new man, he understood he must pidk 
up support from all sides — from the nobles if possible, from 
the business men, and from the mass of the people. But pa ty 
lines were not closely drawn. No candidate was the nominee 
of any political organization. By doing a delicate piece of 
tight-rope walking and meeting each group separately he 
might be able to convince influential men of all factions that 
he was their friend and could be depended upon to promote 
their interests. 

We are fortunate in having a keen analysis of the situation 
made by his politcally minded brother Quintus. With a 
younger brother’s solicitude for his brilliant e’ ler’s ignorance 
of the ways of the rude world, Quintus prcpaied for him a 
Handbook of Politics, This has come down to us, a per- 
fectly candid pamphlet of some eight thousand words. Any 
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American city boss would recognize with approval its funda- 
mental principles. 

•‘Every day as you go to the Forum,” Quintus writes, “you 
should say to yourself: ‘I am a new man; 1 am a candidate 
tor the consulship; this is Rome* ” — a city with a heterogen- 
eous population. Marcus’ reputation as a brilliant pleader at 
the bar, his brother believes, will offset to a large extent the 
fact that he doesn’t belong to an old family. Also he may 
count on the support of the important tax-collecting syndi- 
cates, nearly the whole business group, many Italian towns, 
his numerous legal clients, some of the popular political 
clubs, large numbers of young men who admire his ability as 
a speaker, and his personal friends. But these political ele- 
ments must not be taken for granted. They must be culti- 
vated. Agents should be sent to men of high rank to assure 
them — and here he identifies himself with his brother — “that 
we always have been at one with the Conservatives in our 
political sentiments; that we never have been demagogues, 
and if we ever have seemed to incline to the side of the 
People’s Party we did so in order to conciliate Pompey [a 
reference to Cicero’s speech in support of the proposal to 
give Pompey the command in the East] that we might have 
his great influence actively enlisted in the canvass, or at least 
not opposed to us.” But presumably out of hearing of the 
Conservatives the common people should be reminded that 
Marcus always has been their friend and that he has spoken 
up foe their favourite, Pompey, and for others to whom they 
are devoted. These manoeuvres are known in modern politics 
as playing both ends against the middle. 

It must be frankly realized, Quintus observes, that Marcus 
will encounter the jealousy of politicians who have failed 
to reach the consulship and that many of the commons feel 
that the highest oflice in the state should not go to a man 
of unknown ancestry. The loyalty of friends must be ce- 
mented by kindness and attention. Even humble members of 
bis household, freedmen and slaves, must not be overlooked. 
Nearly all the talk that forms one’s public reputation emanates 
from domestic sources and it would be harmful if men 
connected with the household should be disaffected and 
spread poison. In canvasses for office, this practical politician 
continues, men are chiefly moved by three considerations — 
kindness received, hope of favours to come, and personal 
affection and good feeling. “By very small favours men are 
induced ‘to think they have reason for giving support at the 



Marcus is admonished to lay out his campaign systemati- 
cally. ‘The first and most obvious thing is that you should 
embrace the Roman senators and business men and the ac- 
tive and popuTkr men all up and down the line. After that 
review the entire city, every district and neighbourhood. 
If you get the help of the leading men in every part of the 
city they will bring you mass support.” This is the strategy 
of every successful American city politician. 

The voters outside of Rome must not be neglected. Quin- 
tus advises his brother to lay out a political chart of all 
Italy and learn it by heart, precisely as a candidate for gov- 
ernor of an American state becomes familiar with every con- 
gressional district. Local leaders are to be sought out and 
their active co-operation obtained. Then the political mentor 
returns once more to the city of Rome. The great mass of the 
voters are in the capital or are able from there to control 
the country v^t4*s. So the candidate must spend most of his 
time in the city, call men by name, and solicit their votes 
personally. An ingratiating manner is imperative. 

Further, a man running for office is always asked to 
promise favours. Quintus urges liberal promises. If at all 
possible, promises should be made even if they cannot be 
kept. The unexpected often happens and perhap* the success- 
ful candidate will not be asked to make good. In any event 
he can act in accordance with his better judgment. He may 
have to give offence. But it is better to give the offence after 
the election than before. During the campaign he would bet- 
ter not commit himself on public questions. If he takes sides 
he is bound to give offence. This kind of polllival behaviour 
is observed in twentieth-century candidates in the United 
States. Platitudes often are safer than opinions. 

Finally, bribery unfortunately is common in Roman elec- 
tions. Quintus apparently assumes that his brother is too 
impractical to use money. But he is a competent prosecutor 
and he should let it be known that he is on guard and it 
will be too bad for anybody who tries to buy the election. 
There is another piece of political tactics that is accepted as 
conventional in Rome to which Marcus may resort. ‘‘&e that 
some new scandal is started against your competitors for 
crime or looseness of life or corruption such as is in harmony 
with their characters.” 

This last admonition as well as the others, “ f arcus took to 
heart. A little later he seized the opportunity in a speech in 
the Senate to attack his two chief rivals. It is called the 
speech In the White Toga (In Toga Candida). A glistenix^ 
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whitened toga was the proper garb of a man running for 
office and the word “candidate” is derived from candidatus, 
“clothed in white.” In this speech he lashes his opponents, 
especially Catiline, with every charge he could lay his tongue 
to. Posterity probably has taken the invective much more 
seriously than it was taken by the Roman audience. 

Cicero’s handicaps as a candidate for the consulship were 
so great that in spite of hia ability and all the practical ad- 
monitions of Quintus the outcome was in grave doubt. But a 
fortunate combination of circumstances developed by the 
time of the election in the summer of 64. As a result the 
nobles plumped for him, holding their noses, and he came 
in at the head of the poll. Antonius edged out Catiline for 
second place and so became his colleague What these cir- 
cumstances were and how they profoundly affected Cicero’s 
year in office and his whole subsequent career, we have now 
to see. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Caesar Keeps Him Guessing 


ANY PFRiOD of rapid economic change is bound to produce 
distress. A lew shrewd men reap large profits. The mass of 
the people are unable to adjust themselves to changing con- 
ditions and are submerged. 

In a previous chapter I have sketched the general course of 
events in wnicn t:ie small farmers in many regions — the 
stiirdv Italian middle class — were squeezed out and flocked 
to Rome to join the urban proletariat In the early part of 
the first century before Christ, during Cicero’s boyhoJxi and 
early manhood, a severe depression developed. Many farms 
were devastated in the war between Rome and the Italian 
cities and in the protracted slave insurrection. Business men 
were hard hit by the war in Asia Minor, where they had 
large investments. While the historical records are scanty, wc 
may catch glimpses of what was going on from financial 
measures taken by the state. These are familiar to modern 
times, f irst the currency was devalued. “Coins fluctuated sc 
much m value in that period," Cicero complained later, “thil 
no one could tell what he was worth." Then came a revolt 
against payment of interest, in which the judge who sided 
with the debtors was killed by a mob of creditors. Finally, 
under stress of the collapse of credits due to the Asiatic 
trouble, debts were scaled down 75 per cent. 

In the years immediately preceding Cicero’s candidacy for 
the consulship the depression continued, with growing in- 
debtedness and with stringency in the money market. That 
there was much speculation in the provinces is suggested 
by a law enacted three years earlier forbidding the lending 
of money to provincials. Incidentally the business men never 
forgave the magistrate, Gabinius, who pro. osed the law. 
As a result of their hostility they gave him a bad name which 
has lasted to the present day. The farm problem was be- 
coming acute. The settling of discharged veterans on farms 
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has been a familiar method of dealing with soldiers at the 
end of wars. In the United States the Homestead Act of 
Civil War days served this purpose. In the last century of the 
Roman Republic Sulla had confiscated vast as'eas of farm 
land in Italy and had distributed it among one hundred and 
twenty thousand of his veterans. The dispossessed farmers 
naturally were in trouble while many of the war veterans 
proved poor managers and became heavily involved in debt. 
This procedure of Sulla's proved an agricultural disaster and 
his purge of business men had produced uncertainty and 
economic distress in Rome. Even well-to-do farmers ap- 
parently were overextended as they were in America in the 
early 1920’s when the bottom dropped out of the market. In 
a speech early in his consulship Cicero tells of farmers eager 
to sell who can find no buyers although they would be *‘glad 
to get rid of their land under any terms." In his book On 
Moral Duties, written many years later, Cicero remarks that 
^indebtedness was never greater” than in the year of his 
consulship and that "measures for repudiation" were never 
more strenuously advocated. 

It was in this time of economic stress that the consular 
elections of 64 were held. While Catiline belonged by birth to 
the nobility, he had identified himself with the People's 
Party headed by Crassus and his sub-boss Caesar. There 
is no evidence up to this time that he had been concerned 
with the condition of the underprivileged. It was personal 
ambition that motivated him. But he was deeply resentful 
toward the Tories for frustrating his attempts to win the 
consulship. I suspect it was personal resentment that trans- 
formed Catiline into a reformer, as it has transformed men 
since his day. He became acutely aware that the interests 
that had mistreated him were mistreating the mass ot the 
people. With increasing clearness he saw that the aristocrats 
were a bad lot. Thus the frustrated patrician was set on the 
way to make himself leader of a left-wing party with a far 
more radical program than that of the People’s Party led by 
a millionaire land speculator. This development was to come 
to a head the next year. Meanwhile the Old Guard viewed 
him with suspicion — a reckless, ungovernable fellow, backed 
by the leaders of the opposition, a dangerous radical and 
subt to be trusted in critical times. 

The circumstances, as I have said, were fortunate for 
Cicero. Under normal conditions his candidacy would have 
been wrecked by the hostility of the aristocrats to an out- 
sider. Of course he had the business interests with him and 
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he could count upon some support from the little people* 
Later in recognition of this support he assured the Assembly 
in a speech shortly after he took office that he expected to 
be the guardian of the interests of the masses; in short, to 
be a people's consul (consul popufaris). But there is no 
reason to suppose that in addition to the business crowd 
he had enough of the people with him to swing the elec- 
tion against the opposition of the aristocracy. This fact he 
failed to recognize. In later years he used to boast that the 
old Roman Constitution was not narrowly exclusive, that 
true merit was recognized under its provisions, that careers 
were freely open to the talents; in short, that under the ad- 
mirable Roman system any boy of parts, though of humble 
birth, might hope for the highest honours. In reality it was 
not quite that way. Cicero’s case was altogether exception- 
al. Faced with the necessity of defeating Catiline, the old fami- 
lies plumped ^or the brilliant popular attorney. By tempera- 
ment, tastes, ana convictions he belonged with the conserva- 
tives. In modern America he would have been a vestryman 
in a fashionable Fpiscopal church, outraged by the Bolshe- 
vists who wanted to unionize industry. The aristocrats knew 
his value to them in the emergency. After the emergency 
was over they frequently showed their contempt for the 
talented upstart. 

Cicero was elected along with the inconsequential An- 
tonins — “a man/' brother Quintus had observed, “afraid of 
his own shadow " Cicero was so much the abler and more 
aggressive that he dominated the government for his entire 
term. With political astuieness he helped assure his primac}' 
by sweetening his colleague with a deal under which An- 
tonins was assured of the profitable governorship of Mace- 
donia at the end ot his term— a position for which he pro’ ed 
wholly unfitted. 

With his election as consul Cicero had now reached the 
summit ot his ambition. But he at once ran into political 
difficulties engineered by his opponents that must have 
taken much of the io> out of life. For the first few months 
of his consulship the Crassus-Ciesar coalition made the going 
hard. Csesar was the genius of the combination, and no one 
familiar with the political game as it is played today can 
fail to admire the technique of this master Roman politician. 
His manceuvres were directed primarily agit ' st the aristo- 
crats in order to build up the People's Party against a 
possibly hostile Pompey. Cicero, who had won Tory support 
in the campaign, was necessarily under the guns. In his 
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subsequent military commands Caesar’s strategy was based 
on violent surprise attacks. It was precisely this strategy 
that he used in the earlier part of Cicero’s consulship. His 
exponents never knew what Caesar would do next or where 
the next attack would hit. With his quick and resourceful 
mind he was always one move ahead of his conservative ad- 
versaries. Cicero must have torn his hair over the unexpected 
thrusts of the opposition leader who was constantly forcing 
the fighting, taking the initiative away from the consul, and 
putting him on the defensive. In the next few months Caesar 
brought off three — ^possibly four — major attacks in rapid suc- 
cession, each violent and unexpected. 

His first move was to put the people’s consul on the spot 
by a land bill under which it was proposed to relieve poverty 
at Rome by settling some of the surplus population on tarms 
purchased by the state. This was the only sort of practical 
relief measure possible in an economy predominantly agricul- 
tural. Caesar believed in the method and resorted to it later 
when he became consul. Administration of the project was 
to be concentrated in a board of ten men. To all such meas- 
ures from the time of the Gracchi the aristocrats had been 
sullenly opposed. Cicero felt obliged to come to the front for 
his aristocratic supporters. In an address to the Assembly 
caucus he began adroitly in the customary technique of po- 
litics by saying he had hoped to be able to favour the bill but 
on careful examination had regretfully concluded it was 
too dangerous. It concentrated authority in a way that might 
be inimical to Pompey, that great champion of the people. 
He hinted that the measure was drafted in the interest of 
wealthy landowners, who would be able to unload unprofit- 
able estates on the public treasury, and he appealed to the 
people not to exchange the delights of urban life for a drab 
existence of hard work on farms. It required two speeches to 
the preliminary sessions of the Assembly and one to the 
Senate to block the bill. His speeches lacked candour; in 
short, they were thoroughly political. But they were account- 
ed oratorical triumphs since they carried the people with 
him for the moment against their own interests. In the long 
run, after the audiences were out from under the spell, the 
apaches may have produced an unfavourable reaction and 
editributed to the popular hostility that gradually developed 
against him. 

Three years later, when party politics was not involved, 
Cicero supported a somewhat similar measure modified to 
make it a bit more palatable to the big proprietors — “For, 
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as you know,” he wrote to Atticus, “the strength of our party 
lies in the rich landed gentry.” His expediency was in line 
with what he was now convinced was a policy of fundamen- 
tal importance: to unite the aristocracy with the business 
interests. To bring this about he was ready to make any 
compromise, to go any lengths. Like modern politicians be 
was prepared to advocate what seemed to him lesser evils in 
the interest of what he believed to be the greater good. 

Although rebuffed by the failure of his bill, Caesar was 
at once ready with another move against the governing class. 
It was directed at the use of martial law against political 
offenders. Under the mild Roman judicial procedure a man 
convicted by a jury of a capital offence was not put to death. 
He was allowed to go into exile. But in times of extreme 
peril the Senate was empowered to issue “the last decree” 
that “the consuls see to it that the state suffer no harm.” 
This was virt,*. to declare martial law, under which the 
death penalty might be inflicted. The first use of this stem 
decree in a civil disturbance was in the time of the Gracchi. 
It bad been used later and was a powerful weapon that the 
Senate might employ with devastating effect against its ene- 
mies. With another hitter election coming on, Caesar may 
have thought it well to demonstrate to the aristocrats the 
popular feeling against the resort to martial law. He took a 
curious method to do this. Thirty-seven years previously a 
popular tribune, Saturninus, had been killed by a mob incited 
by senators after a declaration of martial law. A slave who 
claimed to have been the assa.ssin was rewarded with citizen- 
ship. An aged senator, C. Rabirius, who had been with the 
mob, was living in Rome. Caesar had him brought to trial 
for the murder in order to demonstrate that a decree of 
martial law could not legalize the killing of a Roman citizen. 
After preliminary skirmishing a procedure was arranged by 
which the case was carried directly to one of the Assemblies 
sitting as a court. Cicero spoke on behalf of the accused. 
But the proceedings were ended by a technical trick. From 
ancient times during sessions of the Assembly, which in- 
cluded all men of military age, a red flag displayed on the 
Janiculum Hill across the Tiber indicated that no hostile 
forces were in sight. If an attacking party of Etruscans was 
sighted the flag was hauled down. This was a signal for the 
Assembly to cease deliberations and fly to am. The ancient 
custom persisted far into imperial times and the Assembly 
was adjourned by the lowering of the red flag on the 
Janiculum. This device was used to stop the trial of the 
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alleged murderer of Satuminus, and the proceedings were not 
renewed. Presumably Caesar believed he had impressed a 
lesson on the senatorial Old Guard. If so> events were to 
demonstrate that he was mistaken. 

In building up his power and the power of his party 
against the return of Pompey, . Caesar overlooked no bets. 
As the next step to the consulship he announced his candi- 
dacy for judge. If elected, however, he would not take office 
;juntil the next year. Meanwhile an unexpected opportunity 
arose for him to drive home a third attack on his political 
opponents. The highest ecclesiastical office in the state, that 
of chief pontiff, had become vacant by the death of the 
incumbent. It carried large political powers and was held for 
life, usually by some venerable and distinguished member 
of one of the governing families. Although he was only thirty- 
nine years old, and an agnostic, Caesar determined to run 
for this religious office with its prestige and authority. Two 
old gentlemen were candidates against him, one of whom 
tried to buy him off with the offer of a large sum of money. 
He contemptuously refused. He was ready, he said, to bor- 
row more than the amount of the offered bribe to win — and 
presumably he did. When he left home on the morning of 
election day, Plutarch tells how his weeping mother kissed 
him good-bye. He felt he could not return to face his 
creditors if he lost. “Today, Mother,” he said, “you will see 
me either chief pontiff or an exile.” He was overwhelmingly 
elected. 

Another political move, although not identified with 
Caesar, sounds so suspiciously like him that we may assume 
that it was his fourth attack on the administration. It was a 
proposal to restore civil rights to the sons of those who had 
been proscribed by Sulla — mostly business men. It was a 
popular measure and a belated act of justice. But the nobles 
had been overridden by Pompey and Crassus in the repeal 
of much of Sulla’s legislation. They would not stand for an- 
other assault upon it. Once more Cicero came forward to 
oppose any further undermining of the Sullan settlement. 

He had been kept so busy resisting the projects of Cassar 
that he had been able to get through only one constructive 
measure of his own. It was to limit the abuses of the sena- 
torial junkets at the expense of the provincials, of which he 
himself had taken advantage in his canvass for the consul- 
ship. But he insisted that the privilege had been grossly mis- 
used and he proposed to do away with it. The complete re- 
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form he could not get adopted. But he did succeed in having 
the senatorial joy rides limited to a year. 

As the months passed, the economic tension increased to 
panic proportions. The business men and nobles were taking 
no chances. They had elected their man consul. But they had 
not overlooked an almost equally essential official. Cases of 
indebtedness were brought before the superior civil court,' 
and the financial interests had taken care to see that a de- 
pendable reactionary was made its presiding judge. At the 
beginning of his term the judge was accustomed to post an 
edict setting forth the legal principles on which he pro- 
posed to operate. While efforts had been made from time to 
time to modify the old law under which a creditor might 
seize the person as well as the property of the defaulting 
debtor — in other words, efforts to abolish imprisonment for 
debt — the ancient law and custom were there for a harsh 
judge to levive. :his apparently was what the judge did at 
the beginning of the year 63. At least a protest from debtors 
later in the year asked that the Senate “restore the bulwark 
of the law of which the present judge’s injustice has de- 
prived us.” The cruel procedure in the debtors’ court helps 
explain later developments. It played into Catiline’s hands 
when he renewed his candidacy for consul in the middle of 
Cicero’s term. 

Everyone who has studied Latin is familiar with Cicero’s 
orations against Catiline, the first beginning with the familiar 
words: **Qu() usque tandem ahutere, Carilina, patientia 
nostra?'* (“How long, Catiline, will you abuse oor patiencei'** ; 
From the orations students get the impression that Catitie^* 
was a very wicked man. It is doubtful whether they are made 
to realize what the trouble was ail about. A politician may 
be a villain, but it is well to understand w'hat is in the back 
of his head, w'hat really prompts his villainy. The reputation 
of Catiline has suffered for two thousand years because we 
have only the writings for the prosecution. The defence 
must be patched together from fragmentary evidence. The 
result has been a distorted account ot what really happened. 

Napoleon, who had had considerable political experience, 
confessed himself bafiled by the conventional histories of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy. He could not comprehend, he 
remarked while in exile on St. Helena, the $to..y of Catiline as 
it has come down to us. In his opinion, however great a 
wretch Catiline may have been, he must have had some ob- 
ject which had not been cleared up. “The Emperor,” the 
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memoir-writer reports, “was disposed to regard the affair as 
that of a faction which, finding its purposes defeated, ac- 
cumulated upon the head of its chief all the wild accusa- 
tions which are put forward on such occasions." In referring 
to “wild accusations” Napoleon showed insight. It is absurd 
to accept at face value the charges brought by any politician’s 
bitter enemies. 

Who were Catiline’s supporters? Cicero lists them with a 
rather jaundiced appraisal of each group, in his second ora- 
tion against Catiline. In general they are people in economic 
distress and heavily in debt. And in general the conservative 
consul has one remedy to propose — he would put the debtors 
through the wringer. This is a familiar remedy. It was pro- 
posed to President Hoover in 1932, early in the great de- 
pression. Possibly it might have been the solution. But the 
President took the position that the social structure would 
not stand up under such drastic deflation. Cicero had de- 
cided views on the subject and he set them forth later in 
sound advice to his spendthrift son. There are those, he 
writes, who think they should not be required to pay rent. 
“Why so? In order that when I have bought, built, kept up, 
and spent my money upon a place, you may without my 
consent enjoy what belongs to me? What else is this but 
to rob one man of what belongs to him and to give to an- 
other what does not belong to him? And what is the mean- 
ing of an abolition of debts, except that you buy a farm 
with my money; that you have the farm and I do not have 
my money?” 

Holding sincerely, as he did, these views, we can under- 
stand Cicero’s feeling toward the followers of Catiline. First 
among them, he says, are the men who are heavily in debt 
although they have large properties — land poor, we would 
call them — ^whicb they perversely refuse to sell. He forgot 
that a few months before in arguing against the land bill in a 
speech I have just mentioned he had said there was no 
market for farms and the owners wanted to unload on the 
government. He has a solution tor these unworthy people. 
He will offer them, he says, a cancellation of their debts; but 
a cancellation “by the auctioneer.” Second come the insolvent 
office-seekers who hope to improve their fortunes by getting 
government jobs. Third are two groups of farmers. The 
first is made up of Sulla’s veterans who had been settled on 
farms and had failed to make things go, which was to be 
expected in view of their long absence from farm work while 
in the army, combined with the agricultural depression. But 
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Cicero is sure they put up extravagant buildings and tried 
to live luxuriously — which must have sounded a sour joke to 
the hard-pressed veterans. The second group includes other 
impoverished* farmers, embracing those dispossessed to make 
room for the veterans. Both groups, he says, hope for a dic- 
tatorship and a redistribution of wealth. Fourth are the lazy 
ne’er-do-wells, shiftless and always in debt. They can never get 
their heads above water and they might as well die peacefully 
as die in a revolt involving decent citizens in their ruin. Still 
another group of Catiline’s supporters is mentioned by Sallust* 
wealthy historian of the conspiracy. It is made up of im- 
poverished men from the country who have flocked to Rome 
and joined the city proletariat to live on odd jobs, cheap 
wheat, and charity. A reprehensible crew. 

In Roman elections, without party platforms, we can only 
gue.ss at the measures Catiline proposed. The ordinary radi- 
cal remedy ■»' times was a cancellation of debts — the 
“clean-slate” policy, it was called. It is possible Catiline 
talked of a reduction of debts such as had been carried out 
a few years before with general approval. The only definite 
proposal of which we may be sure is the one already cited — 
the remonstrance against the court’s harsh treatment of 
debtors. It is likely, however, that Catiline was appealing to 
all the discontented elements, and stories soon were circulated 
that he planned to resort to violence. 

At about this time Catiline’s powerful former backers, 
Crassus and Caesar, fade out of the picture. Conspicuously 
Caesar, whose restless activities had dominated the scene 
for the first six months of the yeai, suddenly becomes quies^ 
cent. A little later we find the two politicians quietly slipping 
useful information to their former opponent. It is likely 
they had become convinced that Catiline was too violent, self- 
willed, and erratic to be a serviceable agent and his favouring 
of debt-reduction would have made no hit with Crassus, the 
largest creditor in Rome. In addition the acute conjecture 
has been made on plausible grounds that intimations had 
come that Pompey was not irreconcilable to the leaders of 
the People’s Party, but was open to a deal. If this conjecture 
is correct it would go far toward explaining the attitude of 
Crassus and Caesar through the rest of the year. With hope 
of coming to terms with Pompey they would be under less 
pressure to back so undependable a fellow us Catiline and 
could afford to play a waiting game. 

The change in attitude followed soon after the return of 
one of Pompey’s officers, Metellus Nepos, to run for tribune. 
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He may have been the intermediary for negotiations. It is 
significant that about this time a bill was enacted with 
Ca^ar*s approval granting special honours to Pompey when 
be should return from the East. Also a few • months later 
the first act of Cssar after he had become a judge was 
to propose to remove an old aristocratic leader from an as- 
signment to rebuild the great Temple of Jupiter on the Capi- 
toline and to transfer the honour to Pompey. These events 
happening in succession add plausibility to the theory of the 
deal just mentioned. 

My own impression is that if there were negotiations they 
were with Caesar and that Crassus did not share his lieuten- 
ant’s confidence that they could be carried through. On purely 
political grounds Caesar was fairly sure ot the outcome. 
The Big Boss was not so readily convinced, although he may 
have trusted Caesar’s judgment sufficiently to believe it was 
no longer necessary to oppose Cicero and that he might be 
discreetly helped. Just the same, until the situation should 
be definitely clarified Crassus thought it prudent to move 
with his family out of town when Pompey landed at 
Brindisi the next year. Later events justified Caesar’s intui- 
tion that the Great Man could be handled. 

But the considerations that affected Crassus and Caesar 
brought no comfort to the senatorial party and Cicero. In 
the face of a financial crisis they had to meet the challenge 
of a popular leader who in their view was menacing the 
whole economic and social life of Rome. The situation was so 
threatening that in advance of the election a new law against 
bribery was hurriedly put forward. It is quite possible that 
one of the purposes of the law was to prevent wealthy men 
like Crassus from paying the expenses of country voters who 
could not otherwise afford to come to Rome to vote. This 
proposed law provoked violent discussions and in the debates 
preceding the election Catiline used what Horatio, speak- 
ing to Hamlet, called “wild and whirling words, my 
lord.” First he was reported to have told those who were 
down and out that they could not trust the promises of the 
fortunate; that he who would be a leader of the unfortunate 
must himself be identified with them as unfortunate. The 
inference was that he was himself bankrupt. This probably 
was demagogy, as we have a subsequent letter from Catiline 
to a personal friend speaking of his solvency. In a speech 
a little later he is reported by Cicero to have said that “if his 
plans were set on fire he would extinguish the flames not with 
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water but with general ruin’* — that is, by pulling down build- 
ings in the path of the flames. 

With the election approaching, some of Catiline’s suppcM- 
ers from the Country had arrived in Rome headed by Manlius, 
an old officer of Sulla’s. Cicero heard reports that he was to 
be ganged and perhaps murdered on the day of the elec- 
tion. He obtained action by the Senate postponing the ballot- 
ing, probably in order to gain time to obtain more evidence 
of the plot. The next day before a crowded house he failed to 
submit further evidence but called on Catiline to explain his 
words about extinguishing the fire with general ruin. Where- 
upon his enemy exclaimed: “There are two bodies in the 
state, one feeble with a weak head” — by which he meant the 
senatorial party led by Cicero; “the other sturdy but headless’’ 
— the mass of the people. “This body,” he added, “if it de- 
serves my support shall not lack a head as long as I live.” 
Evidently by *1*'' t*me he had concluded that the People’s 
Party headed by Crassus and Caesar did not represent the 
mass of the people and he was attempting to build up a 
third really democratic party of which he should be leader. 
According to Cicero the Senate groaned at this outburst of 
the champion of the underdog but did nothing, and Catiline 
“flung himself out joyously triumphant,” although the in- 
dignant Cicero contended he should not have been allowed 
to leave the Senate chamber alive. 

It is quite possible that Catiline’s hatred of Cicero had 
reached a point where he would not have stopped at murder, 
although the consul had no evidence which he could submit 
to the Senate. The election was held, but the Senate ha4 
not been sufficiently impressed to furnish Cicero with protec- 
tion. He appeared on election day ostentatiously wearing a 
breastplate. Dio, who may here be a prejudiced chronicler, says 
this was partly for his own protection, partly to impress the 
people with the desperate character of Catiline. Friends gath- 
ered about him as a bodyguard. But there was no disorder. 

Once more Catiline was defeated in the election. But by 
this time Rome was so aroused by the rumours of plots and 
uprisings that a financial panic ensued, with a flight of gold 
and silver from Italy which the government took means 
to stop, just as the export of gold from America was for- 
bidden at the time of the banking panic of 1933. At the 
same time frightened creditors began to call i*. loans. Prop- 
erty was so depreciated that it was impossible to realize on 
it and ruin threatened. The panic was checked by a big 
banker, Quintus Considius, whose outstanding loans totalled 
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$750,000. He gave notice that he would not press the bor- 
rowers for either principal or interest. This action quieted 
the excitement. His service was similar to that^ rendered by 
J. Pierpont Morgan in the American panic of 19*5? when call 
money skyrocketed to 150 per cent. Under Morgan’s leader- 
ship a pool of $25,000,000 was. raised to be lent at 10 per 
cent, which made it possible for the situation to be worked 
out. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Catiline Leads a Debtors^ Protest 


UP TO this time Catiline had been resorting only to con- 
stitutional methods to relieve the plight of the debtors. 
If he had been elected consul as a leader of a third party 
representing the underprivileged he might have assumed it 
would be ^ trs obtain the repeal of the harsh and ob- 

jectionable legislation under which the person as well as the 
property of a debtor could be seized. Upon his second de- 
feat, however, it was evident that relief could not be ob- 
tained by normal political means. Cicero and other ancient 
writers say that he resolved upon a conspiraev to set fire 
to the city and to overthrow the government by violence. 
This would have been a desperate gamble even for so reck- 
less a man as Catiline. An alternative course has been sug- 
gested which seems inherently more probable. 

Catiline sent his lieutenant Manlius to Fiesole, near 
Florence, and other supporters to various parts of Italy to 
gather together the ruined farmers and down-and-outers froitl 
the capital and make some sort of dramatic demonstration 
which might impress the Roman oligarchy and induce it to do 
something to alleviate their condition. On occasion in earlier 
Roman times the common people had seceded; th^t is, had 
withdrawn from the city, in order to enforce their demands 
on the nobility. Something ot this sort seems to have been 
in the minds of the poor fellows who looked to Catiline as 
their leader. This is indicated by one of the few fragments 
of evidence we have from their side. 

There were reports that Catiline had begun to scrape to- 
gether arms for his country followers. Accordingly the Senate 
sent troops to Fiesole under the command of a former 
consul and general, Marcius Rex. To thi commander 
Manlius addressed a moving appeal — the sort of appeal that 
the Massachusetts Committee of Safety might have addressed 
to General Gage when he was on the point of sending the 
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expedition to seize the magazines at Concord in 1775 or that 
General Putnam might have addressed to Sir William Howe 
before the battle of Bunker Hill on the basis of the guaran- 
tees of the British Constitution. 

“We shall call gods and men to witness, General," Manlius 
wrote, “that we have taken up, arms not against our father- 
land, or to bring danger upon others, but to protect our 
own persons from outrage. We are wTetched and destitute. 
Many of us have been driven from our country by the 
violence and cruelty of the money-lenders, while all have 
lost repute and fortune. None of us has been allowed, in 
accordance with the usage of our forefathers, to enjoy the 
protection of the law and retain our personal liberty, after 
being stripped of our patrimony; such was the inhumanity 
of the money-lenders and the judge. Your forefathers often 
took pity on the Roman commons and relieved their neces- 
sities by senatorial decrees. . . . Often the commons them- 
selves, prompted by a desire to govern or incensed at the 
arrogance of the magistrates, have taken up arms and se- 
ceded from the patricians. But we ask neither for power 
nor for riches, but only for freedom, which no true man 
gives up except with his life. We implore you and the Senate 
to take thought for your unhappy countrymen, to restore 
the bulwark of the law of which the judge’s injustice has de- 
prived us, and not to impose upon us the necessity of asking 
ourselves how we may sell our lives most dearly.” 

This ‘appeal evoked the reply that if the suppliants wished 
to ask anything of the Senate they must lay down their arms 
and come to Rome. Knowing the Senate, they naturally re- 
fused. 

There are other bits of evidence that the movement for 
the revision of debt legislation was regarded by those who 
took part in it as merely a reasonable and legitimate pro- 
test. The Senate offered liberal rewards to any who would 
give information about the “plot.” There was not a single 
response. Doubtless the debtors honestly believed they were 
engaged in an above-board enterprise and that there was no 
plot. At the last Catiline was urged by his friends to enlist 
recalcitrant slaves, but he refused. It may be assumed he 
thwght of himself as leading the cause of free men. 

How then are we to account for the attempt to obtain 
arms for the debtors and for the armed conflict that came 
a few weeks later? Reviewing the course of events in the last 
two months of Cicero’s consulship, we may fairly infer that 
Catiline and his followers began to discover that they were 
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being manceuvred into the position of rebels and so took 
what steps they could to defend themselves. The implacable 
antagonism that had greeted their efforts to win relief by 
peaceful means, and the constant assumption that they were 
trying to overthrow the government, indicated that they were 
in growing danger from the Qligarchy. 

The motives that actuated Cicero in leading these ma- 
nceuvres are quite understandable to any observer of modern 
politics. Fundamentally a conservative, he believed sincerely 
that any policy for relieving debtors from meeting their full 
obligations was immoral. Catiline he knew was a reckless man 
who no doubt would resort to violence on slight provoca- 
tion. The city was full of disquieting rumours of what might 
happen, of fire and bloodshed — “the wild accusations” that 
Napoleon recognized. One night early in November Catiline 
met with some of his friends at a house on Scythemakers 
Street. Thwic it w decided to send two desperadoes to the 
home of Cicero to murder him. One of those present blabbed 
to his mistress, who warned the consul in time for him to 
foil the plot. Unhappily assassination had become a familiar 
political weapon in Rome. 

Already Crassus had received anonymous letters addressed 
to himself and several other persons telling of a conspiracy 
for a general massacre of prominent citizens and warning 
them to leave the city. Crassus had delivered these letters 
to Cicero, who had convoked the Senate, distributed the 
letters, and asked their recipients to read them aloud. All 
contained the same general information and the Senate then 
or a little later had declared martial law. 

After Cicero had learned of the plot for his own assassina- 
tion he summoned another meeting of the Senate, at which 
Catiline himself was present. It was on this occasion that he 
delivered the first of the four orations against Catiline which 
are staple fare for American students of Latin. In the circum- 
stances Cicero naturally was nervous and wrought up. He 
was familiar with the reports that a general massacre had 
been planned and he had just frustrated an attempt upon his 
own life. In a fiery, even hysterical address the orator laid 
bare the details of a terrible conspiracy. To some extent he 
was bluffing. He did not have convincing evidence to back 
up his statements; so he failed to order Catiline’s arrest, 
which he might have done under the martial law already de- 
clared. Many persons, he admitted, would not believe him 
and would disapprove of extreme measures. Therefore he 
urged Catiline to leave the city; either to go into exile, which 
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might be taken as proof of his innocence, or to join the 
forces of Manlius, which would be a confession of guilt. 

From Cicero’s standpoint the speech was pretty much a 
failure. Reading it, one would suppose it would end with 
an order for the immediate arrest of Catiline. Apparently 
Cicero observed that he was not making the impression on 
his hearers that he had expected. So he finished with the 
anticlimax of the tame request to the arch-criminal to go 
away. 

To this attack Catiline replied that the charges were un- 
founded; that he came of an old family that had done great 
service to the state; that the senators should refuse to believe 
that a man of such ancestry would be a party to the over- 
throw of the government and that its saviour would be a 
resident alien, a mere lodger in the city of Rome — a sneer at 
Cicero’s country birth. But he was shouted down and left 
the Senate house. 

That night he concluded that all hope for peace was gone, 
that he and his followers must be prepared to defend them- 
selves or possibly even to get the jump on their enemies by 
marching on Rome. Accordingly he left the city to join 
Manlius at Fiesole. Before his departure he sent a confiden- 
tial letter to an old friend and Senate leader to explain his 
position. An exceedingly human document. He has resolved, 
he says, to make no defence of his course. But he desires to 
explain it to his friend, who will know the explanation is 
made with no sense of guilt. “Maddened by wrongs and 
slights,’’ he continues, “since I have been robbed of the fruits 
of my toil and energy and was unable to attain to a position 
of honour, I followed my usual custom and took up the gen- 
eral cause of the unfortunate. ... I saw the unworthy elevated 
to honours and realized that I was an outcast because of 
baseless suspicion. It is for this reason that, in order to 
preserve what prestige I have left, I have adopted meas- 
ures which are honourable considering my situation. When 
I would write more, word comes that 1 am threatened 
with violence.’’ He ends by commending his wife to his 
friend’s care. 

The letter is the outpouring of an angry man who resents 
his fgilure to win high office and is driven partly by that 
resentment, partly by sympathy for the oppressed, to under- 
take their cause. Mixed motives are an almost universal 
phenomenon in politics. Many an American senator has 
turned champion of some anti-administration measure be- 
cause of so small a grievance as the failure of the president 
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to consult him on appointments. Senators have been known 
to reverse their position on a fundamental policy under the 
promises of large federal expenditures in their states. My 
point is that this letter shows Catiline not as a monster of 
insincerity, but as an ordinary politician running true to 
form. 

For the next few weeks Catiline devoted himself to en- 
couraging the recruiting of the disaffected farmers about 
Fiesole and arming them against eventualities. He gathered 
some ten or twelve thousand, of whom only a quarter were 
equipped with arms. 

A group of his friends remained in Rome They planned 
that if things should come to a pass where they were at- 
tacked as traitors, an appeal should he made to the people 
and a friendly magistrate should explain to the Assembly that 
Cicero had forced them to fight for their lives. Meanwhile 
Cicero kept alarming reports of a proposed uprising in 

which conflagrations would be started in various quarters of 
the capital, leading citizens assassinated in the confusion, and 
the government overthrown. Still rumours were not evidence. 
Fortune and the stupidity of his opponents played into his 
hands. Early in December they opened negotiations with 
some Gallic envoys who had gone to Rome to protest against 
the tyranny of their Roman governor and the extortion of 
Roman money-lenders. The envoys revealed the overtures 
made to them and were encouraged to obtain further evi- 
dence. As they were leaving by night with one of the sup- 
posed conspirators, they were stopped by prearrangement at 
the Mulvian Bridge on the Flammian Way just outside Rome 
and were brought back to the city as witnesses. Precisely 
what the negotiations involved we cannot be sure. One story 
was that the Gauls were to stir up revolt at home; another tiiat 
they were to send cavalry to Catiline. By this tir^e the pro- 
testers in Rome may have given up hope of any peaceful 
solution. In that event they may have been casting about for 
all the help possible. 

Certain correspondence entrusted to the envoys, including 
a letter to Catiline, was delivered to Cicero, which he took 
as confirming his suspicions. The Senate was convoked. Short- 
hand writers were present to take down the testimony. A go- 
between who had turned state’s evidence was introduced and 
gave details of a plot for incendiarism and massacre. The 
story of the Gallic envoys was heard. It seems to have 
centred largely on the tall talk of a member of the group 
concerning the fortune-teller who had predicted that one day 
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this man should rule Rome. Then Cicero played his trump 
card by producing letters from the men under suspicion. 
On their face they contained nothing treasonable, Cicero's 
statements to the contrary notwithstanding. TMey spoke of 
fulfilling engagements, but they did not tell what the en- 
gagements were. They might have been engagements to 
unite in an impressive demonstration of the wrongs of debt- 
ors. They mig^t have gone beyond a peaceful demonstra- 
tion. The excited Senate assumed treason and ordered the 
arrest of the Roman citizens involved. 

Afterward Cicero reported the proceedings of the Senate 
in an extravagant speech to the people. He had been seeking 
evidence, he said. At last he had found it — the letters, the 
handwriting, and what he called the confessions. And most 
certain proof of all, he continued, was the appearance and 
conduct of the accused — “their pallor, their eyes, their looks, 
their silence,” and the way in which “they cast furtive 
glances at each other.’* Of course pallor and furtive glances 
were not proof. They belong with the tricks of an advocate 
trying to impress a popular audience. Cicero was seeking to 
prepare his hearers to accept his statement that a frightful 
conspiracy had been frustrated not by the consul, but by 
Heaven itself and they had been “rescued from a most cruel 
and wretched death.” Two days later in an address to the 
Senate he once more unfolded the diabolical plan of the 
conspirators — “that when all have been killed no one may 
be left even to mourn the name of the Roman people and 
to lament the destruction of so great a government.” And 
why did they plan to do this? So that they might set up a 
Gallic tribe “amid the ruins of the city and on the ashes of 
the government overthrown.” 

Such extravagance of statement perhaps was effective at 
the moment. Today it helps to confuse the whole affair. 
We simply cannot know what Cicero actually believed as to 
a plot and what he invented to help make his case. In Rome 
when sentiment had cooled, Cicero’s violence reacted against 
him. People came to suspect that he had greatly exaggerated 
the danger. 

The question now arose as to what should be done with 
the .ii^ve men under arrest. In ordinary circumstances no 
Roman citizen might be condemned to death without trial. 
But the martial law already decreed by the Senate had put 
the power .of life and death in the hands of the consul. Still 
so consul had undertaken to impose the death penalty ex- 
cept in times of actual rioting. These men were merely ac- 
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cused of conspiracy. There had been as yet no overt act 
It might be held unconstitutional to execute them summarily. 
Cicero rightly desired the advice and consent of the Senate 
although th^ responsibility was his alone and the Senate had 
no legal authority to sit in the case. 

The great council was cpnvoked for the momentous ses« 
sion. Standing at the northwest comer of the Forum today, 
we can reconstruct the setting. Even two thousand years 
ago before the erection of the magnificent public buildings 
of the Empire it was the centre of historic memories. Before 
us rises the long rostra or speaker's platform of the Augustan 
period. It replaces the earlier rostra from which Cicero ad- 
dressed the people. Beyond the rostra we see the lower storeys 
of Sulla's Record Office against the slope of the Capitoline 
Hill. It is now surmounted by a mediaeval senatorial palace 
which houses municipal offices of modern Rome. As a seat of 
governme^.t ti.v Capitoline has a long history. 

In front of the Record Office rose the Temple of Concord, 
of which only the massive concrete foundation remains. It 
was in this temple that the Senate met to decide the fate of 
the prisoners on December 5. A Temple of Concord had 
stood on this site for three hundred years. This was one of 
the buildings where meetings of the Senate were occasionally 
held when they were not held in the Senate hall. It had been 
to the Temple of Concord that the accused men were first 
brought to confront the Senate two days earlier and Cicero 
later had described to the people the solemn procession of 
conspirators and witnesses passing through the Forum 
their way to the hearing. 

On the morning of December Cicero had feared friend.* 
of the prisoners might attempt to rescue them from the homes 
of the officials where they had been confined. He had tilled 
the Forum and the adjacent buildings with armed volun- 
teers, men of means who believed the accused had been 
plotting against their lives and property. Wealthy business 
men with swords thronged the slope of the Capitoline under 
the leadership of Atticus. When that keen banker, with his 
settled policy of taking no part in politics, was ready to 
head a posse, there can be no question of the intense feeling 
in the business crowd. 

At the opening of the session the appr^^nriate rites were 
celebrated, just as the sessions of the American Senate and 
House are opened by prayer for divine guidance. Then in 
the tense atmosphere of the temple, from which the public 
was rigorously excluded, Cicero as presiding officer called 
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upon the most distinguished senators for their views as 
to the proper punishment of the men under arrest. First 
the consuls-elect and then the ex-consuls were invited to 
speak. All favoured the death penalty. Crassus was con- 
spicuously absent, but his young lieutenant was on hand 
and, as judge-elect, was next in turn. 

A thrill of excitement must have swept over the assembly 
as Caesar rose. His great career was still shrouded in the 
mists of the future. At this time he was relatively undis- 
tinguished. He was regarded as an extravagant fellow, a 
leader of the smart set, a clever politician, but with no more 
serious purposes than a hundred others of the jeunesse doree. 
At the same time he was so close to the big political boss 
of the People’s Party, he had been so active in recent months, 
and his position was so ambiguous that his audience was 
deeply concerned in what he might have to say. He must 
have sensed its hostility. As former supporters ot Catiline 
both Crassus and Caesar were under suspicion. Already two 
of the aristocrats had urged Cicero to denounce both of the 
People’s Party leaders as conspirators. The consul had refused. 
Crassus had furnished him the anonymous letters warning 
against the violence that was said to have been planned and 
Caesar, too, had given him useful information, as he was to 
admit publicly the next year. In spite of Cicero’s attitude an 
obscure informer had come forward the day before and 
accused Crassus to the Senate. By a formal vote it had 
repudiated the accusation. Most senators naturally held it did 
not make sense to suppose that the richest man in Rome 
and the largest creditor would be involved in a plot to cancel 
debts. They were not so sure of the lavish Caesar. 

It was a dramatic moment. Although no one present knew 
it, the old order and the new were now face to face. On 
the one side was the head of the state, an accomplished 
orator and leader of the Roman bar, impressive in appear- 
ance, an undoubted patriot, devoted to the Republic as it 
had been handed down from past generations, with all the 
glowing prestige that had come to him as the saviour of the 
country from what the assembled senators believed was 
deadly peril. What the senators and what Cicero himselt did 
perceive, was that he was the champion ot a vanishing 
era, of a cause that had been lost through the selfish incapac- 
ity of leaders who had failed through a hundred years to 
deal with the problems that had been forced upon them by a 
changing world. Whatever the facts of Catiline’s movement, it 
was a significant symbol, a by-product of this failure. 
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On the other side was the man who was only beginning 
to find himself; tall, slender, graceful, with a fair complexion 
and keen black eyes. Always carefully grooned, rather ex- 
treme in his dress, he was looked upon as something of a fop. 
His premature baldness bothered him. His friends smiled 
at his nervous care to comb scanty locks over the bald 
spot. Courteous, considerate, and tolerant, as he grew older 
he was to become a great world citizen. Caesar was no 
radical. He had no considered program for reform. But from 
boyhood he had shown unusual independence, contempt for 
danger, and an impatience with tradition that was distinctly 
un-Roman. With a clear head he surveyed a disintegrating 
society which he found full of fascinating opportunities beck- 
oning to ruthless ambition. In short he was a well of 
possibilities, good and bad. There is no reason to suppose 
that at this time he had the faintest idea that he was 
destined tw ; the old order and open the way to a new 
which in its turn was to fail to solve fundamental problems 
and so was destined to go down in anarchy. So hard it has 
proved to develop a form of government that combines 
liberty, justice, and order for a large and scattered popula- 
tion! 

Now when he stood at the consul’s invitation to give his 
views Caesar knew he had come to the most critical point 
in his career. It was a situation loaded with dynamite. Out- 
side the Temple of Concord he could hear the murmurs of 
angry armed men who already in their own minds had 
passed the death sentence on the prisoners and who won»d 
regard leniency as treason. ^ 

This is the first speech of Caesar’s of which we have a 
recoro. In its calm and dispassionate lucidity, its statesman- 
like outlook, we catch a glimpse of the quality of the speaxer. 

“Men who deliberate on difficult questions,” he began, 
“ought to be free from hatred and friendship, anger and 
pity. When these feelings stand in the way the mind cannot 
easily discern the truth and no mortal man has ever yet 
served his passions and his best interests. When you apply 
your intellect, it prevails. If passion possesses you, it holds 
sway and the mind is impotent.” 

Here, it may be observed, he outlined what were to prove 
the guiding principles of his life as statesman and soldier. 
The application of these principles he proceeded to illustrate 
from history. Then he turned to the case of the men accused 
of conspiracy. Their guilt he assumed had been established. 
In view of the temper of the Senate and of the armed men 
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outside the hall it would have been physically unsafe for 
him to do otherwise. Still Caesar never shrank from danger. 
But there was a further consideration that probably for him 
was decisive. If he had asserted their innocence*'he would at 
once have been shouted down and the result he hoped to 
achieve would have been made impossible. So assuming their 
guilt he pleaded that legal procedure be followed. There was 
no emergency that warranted depriving the prisoners of their 
constitutional rights. To disregard the law in this case might 
have far-reaching evil effects. 

*‘A11 bad precedents,” he argued, “have originated in cases 
which were good. But when the control of the government 
falls into the hands of incompetent or bad men your prece- 
dent may be wrongly applied and the undeserving and blame- 
less may suffer. I have no fear of Cicero, but with this prece- 
dent established what might happen to innocent men at the 
hands of another less scrupulous consul?” 

Therefore he urged that the property of the conspirators 
be confiscated and that they be imprisoned in various towns 
throughout Italy. On further details the ancient authorities 
are at variance. Sallust and Dio report that the imprison- 
ment proposed by Caesar was to be for life Plutarch and 
Appian say it was to be for the period of the emergency, 
after which the Senate might determine what was best to be 
done; in other words, it might grant the accused men a trial 
in accordance with law. This second account seems more in 
accordance with the spirit of the entire plea. It was the sort 
of speech that an American citizen might make to a mob 
determined on a lynching — “Doubtless the man is guilty, but 
let the law take its course.” 

In any event the proposal was a practical concession to 
the emergency. The Senate had no more legal right to advise 
imprisonment than it had to advise the death sentence. But 
death would close the chapter. Whatever sort of imprison- 
ment Caesar may have urged, he was deliberately playing for 
time for passions to cool. Reading the address today we are 
impressed with what Cicero later was to call the “noble and 
high-bred quality” of Caesar*s eloquence. 

The plea had a great effect. Many senators were convinced 
by iPaesaii^s argument and it seemed likely to prevail. There- 
upon Cicero intervened to sum up the issues in a speech 
which he afterward published as the Fourth Oration against 
Catiline. He was courteous to Caesar. The punishment of 
imprisonment, he said, would involve less danger to the 
consul and less popular disfavour — and here is the evident 
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implication that Catiline had a large popular following. 
Cicero is willing to take the advice of the Senate whatever 
it may be. But he reminds the senators that sternness may 
be mercy in the long run and urges that criminals should be 
so dealt with that in future no one should ever dream of 
repeating the crime. The legal argument of Caesar he an- 
swers only sketchily. The prisoners, he asserts dogmatical- 
ly, have forfeited their Roman citizenship and so cannot claim 
the protection of the law. 

Then he launches into an analysis of the case that be- 
comes increasingly impassioned as he proceeds. He de- 
scribes the murder and devastation that had been plotted, the 
“universal massacre,” the “heaps of the dead.” He seems to 
see the city, he says, “the light of the whole world, the for- 
tress of al! nations, involved in one general conflagra- 
tion.” He shudders at the outcries of the mothers over the 
slaughter ot their children. He impresses upon his hearers 
that on their decision “hang the lives of your wives and chil- 
dren, the fortunes of all, your homes and firesides.” He speaks 
of his own narrow escape from death and ends by commend- 
ing to their protection himself and his little son. There was 
no mistaking his implications. He was for the death penalty. 

In its passion and appeal to the emotions the address was 
at the opposite pole from Caesar’s unemotional plea that 
reason and dispassionate judgment prevail. The contrast 
clearly reveals a fundamental difference in the characters of 
the two men. 

His speech did not have quite the effect Cicero intended 
Some of his friends thought he should be spared the danger 
of a popular reaction against the execution of the prisoners 
and turned to Caesar’s proposal. Thereupon a hard-boiled 
reactionary got the floor and turned the tide of feeling away 
from leniency. Marcus Cato, tribune-elect, a conservative 
zealot, unpopular for his intolerance and lack of tact, but 
respected for his honesty and courage, would stand for no 
sentimental nonsense. Caesar’s wishy-washy position, he in- 
timated, might have been due to the tact that Caesar himself 
was involved. The conspirators, he said, had threatened prop- 
erty rights. He went on with a brutally frank appeal that un- 
consciously characterized the sort of audience he was ad- 
dressing: “You who always have valued yot* houses, villas, 
statues, and paintings more highly than your country, if you 
wish to retain the treasures to which you cling, arouse your- 
selves to take charge of the state!” 

These wicked plotters, he urged, should suffer the extreme 
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penalty. They should be treated as if they had been caught 
red-handed in a capital crime. ‘^Besides,” he shouted, “Cati- 
line with his army is at our throats. Other foes are in the 
heart of Romel” There was no time td waste. Sum- 
mary punishment should be dealt forthwith. He moved im- 
mediate execution. 

The appeal evoked an instant response from his wealthy 
hearers. Qcero put the motion and it was carried. In the 
excitement as C^ar left the temple the young men who 
had volunteered as Cicero’s guard — ^wealthy young nobles, no 
doubt — crushed at him with their swords. But Cicero called 
them oif, “either for fear of the people,” Plutarch says, “or 
because he thought the murder would be unjust and illegal.” 
A friend threw his cloak about the unpopular advocate of 
leniency and got him away through the crowd in safety. 

The consul acted promptly in accordance with the moral 
support he had received from the Senate. The hve prisoners 
were at once taken to the state prison near by and strangled. 
Almost before the crowd in the Forum knew what had hap- 
pened Cicero appeared and dramatically announced their 
fate in the one word: “Vixerunt,” “They have lived.” “In this 
manner,” says Plutarch, “the Romans, who choose to avoid 
all inauspicious words, express death.” 

The executions had the effect on the followers of Catiline 
outside the city that Cicero and Cato had expected. The 
protesters at Fiesole were either frightened or convinced that 
their cause was hopeless and began to desert their leaders. 
A few weeks later government forces cut off Catiline with 
his ragged followers now reduced to only three thousand 
men as they were trying to escape into Gaul. 

In a last impassioned speech the leader had encouraged 
his little band to resist. "We are battling,” he said, “for 
country, for freedom, for life. Our opponents are in a 
futile struggle to uphold the power of a few men” — for 
thus he characterized the Roman oligarchy. Brave words 
did not prevail against the troops of Rome. In the battle 
that followed, every one of the insurgents was killed. It was 
observed that “all the wounds were in front.” Catiline was 
found “far in advance of his men amid a heap of slain foe- 
nAm, still breathing slightly and showing in his face the 
indomitable spirit that had animated him in life.” 

Reviewing the writings available to us, I must say that 
virtually all historians of the period, ancient and modem, 
are convinced that Cicero was right and that Catiline had 
organized a conspiracy of cutthroats to bum Rome, murder 
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its leading citizens, and overthrow the government. In the 
biographies of Cicero the same story is told with monotonous 
regularity. The authors depend chiefly on the speeches and 
writings of Cicero and Sallust, the two contemporary authori- 
ties, on Suetonius, who wrote nearly two centuries later, and 
on later Greco-Roman histojrians who used various contem- 
porary sources. For confirmatory testimony they point 
to Caesar’s admission of the guilt of the conspirators when 
he was pleading against the death penalty, and to a speech 
of Crassus in the Senate a little more than a year later in 
which he gave Cicero credit for having preserved his life. 
The testimony of both witnesses is discredited by the fact 
that both were in an embarrassing position because of their 
early support of Catiline. While Crassus had been formally 
cleared of any complicity in the supposed plot, suspicion 
still lingered and he doubtless believed his political future 
required hiiu ic* '.ome out wholeheartedly on Cicero’s side. 

In arriving at a judgment we must bear in mind that our 
accounts ot the Catilinarian conspiracy were all written from 
the standpoint of the business men and nobles who believed 
their property interests and lives were threatened. In the 
twentieth century these one-sided reports could be checked 
by newspaper accounts and interviews presenting the other 
side. Such material in Ciceronian Rome is entirely lacking. 
We have only the scraps of evidence quoted in hostile sources, 
to which I have referred. 

There is no question, 1 think, that the leading citizens of 
Rome were sincere in their belief that they had saved th«* 
city from a conspiracy of desperate men. But we have 
to recall the hysterical public sentiment that swept Boston 
at times during the long-drawn-out Sacco- Vanzetti affair in 
the 1920’s to understand how judgment may have been dis- 
torted in Rome in the time of Catiline. We are still un- 
certain as to the guilt of the two Italians who were convicted 
of murdering a paymaster and his guard at South Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, in 1920. But we do know they were tried 
for radicalism rather than for murder, and that inflamed 
public sentiment made it almost impossible for them to ob- 
tain a reasonably fair trial. In Rome of the first century b.c. 
the hysteria was even greater than it was in Massachusetts 
in the twentieth century of our era. In tim^^s of excitement 
people believe the wildest rumours that happen to fall into 
the pattern to which they are emotionally committed. 

There was a further consideration that made it easy for 
Cicero to take an extreme position regarding the motives be- 
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bind the movement. He had come to believe it was essen- 
tial to the state to achieve “the union of the orders,” to 
unite the business men and the aristocrats in a firm bloc 
which experience had shown could control the* government. 
The affair of Catiline provided him with a heaven-sent op- 
portunity. Political expediency marched with his belief that 
the state was threatened. For every reason he was impelled 
to make the most of the conspiracy and to magnify the dan- 
ger. It was a vast satisfaction to him that under pressure of 
what both orders considered a common peril they had united 
against a common foe. He was not sufficiently far-sighted to 
perceive that as soon as the pressure was relieved they would 
fall apart again. When this happened we find him lamenting 
to Atticus on the frustration of his plans for a permanent 
party of the Good, to include both business and birth. 

The question is still debated whether Cicero was justified 
in his summary execution of the five men arrested in Rome. 
He seems not to have relied on the general power of the 
consul under martial law. That might be challenged. As a 
lawyer he recognized that a Roman citizen charged with a 
capital offence was entitled to a trial by jury. So he fell back 
upon the technical point that the accused men by their 
plotting bad lost their citizenship and the protection of the 
law. The argument does not stand up. The purpose of the 
law was to protect citizens against precisely such arbitrary 
action by any magistrate. 

Was the execution justified on broader grounds? Cicero 
and the overwhelming majority of the senators professed to 
believe that the state was in grave danger from armed revolt 
and that the execution of the men under arrest would prove 
the most effective means to check the insurgents, prevent 
further trouble in Rome, and keep the revolt from spreading. 

But with the arrest of the five men under suspicion the 
situation in Rrnne was in hand. The consul should have 
known the weakness of the forces with Catiline in the field. 
He had grossly exaggerated the peril in the statements which 
I have just quoted from the speeches and in doing this had 
confirmed Csesar’s warning of the danger of allowing any 
magistrate to set himself above the law. Perhaps under stress 
(rf%notion Cicero had convinced himself that his extrava- 
gant statements were true. 1 think we may be sure that con- 
sul and Senate believed the summary execution would be a 
salutary lesson for the Roman people without regard to the 
immedia te emergency. Indeed, there may have been just a 
flicka of doubt as to whether the prisoners could be con- 
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victed in a fair trial before an unprejudiced jury. That, in 
the opinion of the well-to-do, would be a great pity, for in 
the unsound state of the public mind on the sacredness of 
private prt^fty the people needed a lesson. Rome had be- 
come accustomed to wholesale purges. We may agree that by 
the standards of the times Cicero was restrained and humane 
in putting to death only the five men who were charged with 
conspiracy. For a man of his bookish temperament he had 
shown surprising vigour and decisiveness in action. The 
situation had not got out of hand and degenerated into 
futile rioting. 

The outcome was a triumph for the wealthy, both business 
men and aristocrats, and they saluted Cicero as the father of 
his country. The mass of the people took a different view. 
They came to feel that the fundamental right of a citizen to 
a trial by his peers had been violated. The dead Catiline be- 
came increa>ingiy u popular hero Four years later the 
commons scattered flowers upon his grave. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Deflation 


THE NIGHT of the execution of the five Catilinarians was the 
high point of Cicero’s political career. Plutarch gives a vivid 
description of the illumination of the streets with lamps and 
torches placed by the doors. Women held out lights from 
the roofs of houses to see and honour the consul who on his 
way home was attended by a throng of the most illustrious 
citizens of Rome. All the conversation of these wealthy men 
was of the danger from which they and their property had 
been saved and they marvelled at the vigour and enterprise of 
the consul who had been able to suppress the conspiracy 
without riots and bloodshed. 

This adulation went to Cicero’s head He never was the 
same afterward. The older generation of Americans remem- 
ber veterans of the Civil War who bored their friends by al- 
ways talking about their war experiences These were so much 
the most vivid events of their lives that nothing else seemed 
to matter. His belief that he had saved the country had a 
similar effect upon Cicero, His miraculous consulship be- 
came a monomania with him. His boasting was the talk of 
Rome for generations. “That consulship,” wrote Seneca, 
“which he praised not without reason but without end.” “His 
writings,” says Plutarch, “were so interlarded with encomi- 
ums on himself that though his style was elegant and delight- 
ful his discourses were disgusting and nauseating to the 
reader; for the blemish stuck to him like an incurable dis- 
ease.” His vanity proved a heavy handicap. “Because,” says 
Pj|p, “he was the greatest boaster alive and regarded no one 
as equal to himself he was wearisome and burdensome and 
was consequently disliked and hated by those persons he 
otherwise pleased.” That his deeds should not be forgotten 
Cicero wrote a memoir of his consulship in Latin and an- 
other in Greek and also a poem in which occur those un- 
fortunate lines 1 have already mentioned: “Oh happy fate of 
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Rome to date Her birthday from my consulate.” He wrote to 
a historian urging him to get speedily to the consulship and 
to lay it on a trifle thick in describing the consul’s achieve- 
ments. Readiftg his own references to “that glorious December 
day,” its “glorious deed,” its “eternal fame,” we arc reminded 
of the tiresome boasts of certain contemporary politicians. 

Cicero, it must be remembered, recognized that he was a 
New Man, looked down upon by members of the old families. 
He never was quite comfortable in their presence. If he had 
had an assured social position perhaps he would have been 
more modest about his exploits. But with his feeling of in- 
feriority he was constantly impelled to remind the aristo- 
crats that he had saved the state. A man with Cassar's aristo- 
cratic background would have felt no such compulsion. 
Undoubtedly Cicero hurt his influence by his obtrusive 
vanity, as the ancient authorities suggest. 

In accorilttu^u his assumption that he was now the 
nation’s most distinguished citizen he bought from Crassus 
the magnificent mansion on the Palatine, overlooking the 
Forum, to which I have already referred. “The fairest spot in 
Rome,” he called it. Of the purchase price of $175,000 he had 
to borrow $100,000 from a wealthy client, and he wrote to a 
friend that he was so deeply in debt that he would be 
glad to join a conspiracy if anybody would take him in. 
There was annoying gossip at this time, perhaps based on 
his obvious need for money, that he had made a deal with 
his colleague in the consulship, Antonius, by which Cicero 
was to be paid for surrendering his claim to the governorship 
of Macedonia. The provincial administration ot Antonius 
been a scandal and the governor was to be tried for cor- 
ruption on his return. Cicero had been defending him in the 
Senate. But he writes to Atticus that in view of public opinion 
he cannot undertake the case, and besides he has no wish to 
do so. He has learned that a former slave of his, an account- 
ant, has been with Antonius, and that the governor has been 
saying that Cicero had sent the fellow to collect a share of 
the graft that the governor was exacting. Cicero tells Atticus 
he has been exceedingly disturbed over the gossip, which he 
cannot believe. He asks his friend to look into the matter and 
“get the empty-headed idiot out of the country.” In this and 
subsequent letters Cicero complains of the delay of some 
agent in paying him money that was due, an., the reference 
seems to be to Antonius. 

The entire affair looks suspicious, especially the failure of 
Cicero in his letter to Atticus to show indignation over the 
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reports involving his freedman. Still, we may give him the 
benefit of the doubt. Cicero was not rapacious. He speaks 
somewhere of the surprise of people that he came out of his 
consulship a poor man when he might have collected from 
the financiers whose cause he was defending. But he is re- 
garded as a good security, he adds, and there is plenty of 
money to be had at 6 per cent. It may be that the money he 
expected from Antoni us was the fee he was to get for de- 
fending him in court, and he actually did defend him later 
in spite of his protests to Atticus. 

Cicero’s day of unalloyed glory was short. He had repre- 
sented the conspiracy as such an immense menace that its 
abrupt collapse produced a reaction. Dio was doubtless re- 
flecting contemporary opinion when he wrote that Catiline 
^"gained a greater name than his deeds deserved, owing to 
the reputation of Cicero and the speeches he delivered against 
him.” The people, relieved ot their vague tears about the 
burning of the city, began to consider the implications of the 
suspension of the Bill ot Rights and the execution of the 
five citizens without trial. The procedure seemed to put a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the senators and business 
men, whom they distrusted. The newly elected tribunes were 
installed a week after the executions, and one of them, 
Metellus Nepos, the emissary of Pompey, began to make 
speeches denouncing the Senate for sanctioning the violation 
of the law. So much feeling was stirred up that Cato felt it 
wise to propose an extension of the cheap-wheat relief system 
in order to allay the bitterness ot the people. 

Cicero must have known he was in a vulnerable position. 
He appealed to the sister and sister-in-law of Nepos to call 
off their relative. It was no use. On the last day of Decem- 
ber, the last day ot his term, in accordance with precedent 
Cicero attempted to address the people, doubtless to justify 
his course. Nepos insisted that he confine his remarks to the 
customary oath that he had faithfully discharged his duty; a 
terrible indignity, Cicero afterward observed. The born orator 
was not to be so easily muzzled. He ascended the platform 
and exclaimed in a loud voice that he alone had saved the 
state and the city. “The entire Roman people,” he said later, 
*"give me immortality and eternal glory when they with one 
voice and consent approved of my oath.” On his return to 
his home “there did not seem to be a single citizen,” he added, 
“who was not in my train.” Cicero’s complacent reports of 
his own popularity were notoriously inaccurate. He was able 
to kid himself so successfully that on occasions he seemed 
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quite honestly surprised to find the mass of the people hostile. 
Presumably the cheering throng on that December day was 
made up largely of the same aristocrats and business men 
who had supported him so enthusiastically when he was con- 
ducting the proceedings that led to the execution of the five 
Roman citizens without trial. ^ 

In spite of his assumption’that all the people were for him 
Cicero was still so uneasy that he tried to patch up an un- 
derstanding with the hostile Nepos. But the tribune replied to 
his emissaries that a man who had punished others without a 
hearing ought himself to be denied the privilege of being 
heard. Three days later Nepos made another violent public 
attack upon Cicero, evidently threatening impeachment. The 
Senate came to his rescue with a decree granting immunity 
to ail those who had taken part in the condemnation of the 
conspirators. 

Another complication for Cicero now arose. It had 

to do with the attitude of his friend Pompey, still absent 
on his eastern command. The great general, keeping in touch 
with affairs at Rome through Nepos, had hoped to be re- 
called to add to his prestige by dealing with Catiline. Although 
any danger from the debtors’ protest had disappeared and 
Catiline and his followers were about to be overwhelmed by 
Roman troops, the faithful tribune hastened to propose a bill 
summoning Pompey to return with his army and restore 
order. If Plutarch is right there was a fling at the ex-consul 
in a line on the need of suppressing “the despotic power of 
Cicero.” In this move Nepos had the support of Caesar, 
who had been consistently playing up to Pompey since 0 ^ 
middle of the previous year. Cato exercised his prerogative 
as one of the tribunes to block the measure, and there was 
rioting, in the course of which the people demonstrated their 
loyalty to both Pompey and C:esar. 

Meanwhile Cicero had assumed Pompey would be de- 
lighted to learn that he had suppressed the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and had written him a long letter on the subject. He 
failed to understand that his distinguished friend had marked 
out that job for himself and would be keenly disappointed to 
learn that it had been done without him. Also it prob- 
ably never occurred to Cicero that Pompey might have 
learned of the rising feeling against the magistrate who had 
executed men as conspirators without a trial ..s provided by 
law. As a politician as well as soldier the victorious general 
might well have felt it would be prudent to learn the lie of 
the land at home before identifying himself with a friend 
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who might prove a political liability. Besides, we learn from 
an ancient commentator that the letter gave an impression of 
arrogance which did not sit well with the conqueror of the 
East. Pompey’s reply has not been preserved* but we may 
infer something of its tenor from Cicero’s answer. He admits 
that he was deeply disappointeif by the slight expression of 
affection in Pompey’s letter. ’‘In all candour,” he says, ‘‘I 
did expect some congratulation on my achievements.” Never- 
theless he feels sure that when Pompey comes home he will 
recognize Cicero’s service to the state and will be willing 
to be associated with him in politics. 

The devotion of Cicero to Pompey is one of the curious 
infatuations of history. Cicero was keen enough to see his 
friend’s weaknesses. Soon after Pompey’s return from the 
East Cicero writes to Atticus that Pompey is jealous of him. 
“No good breeding, no straightforwardness, no political mo- 
rality, no distinction, no courage, no liberality.” While Cicero 
is cultivating close intimacy he knows it is only wise to be 
on his guard. A little later he bursts out again to Atticus: 
“He has nothing large-minded about him, nothing lofty, 
nothing which is not abject and time-serving.” Cicero was apt 
to regard anyone who did not support him politically as 
rather depraved. It is noticeable that when he differs with 
Pompey he mentions him scornfully as “the great Pasha” — 
a sneering reference to Pompey’s victories in the East. But 
these were passing interludes Four years later it was to 
Pompey’s advantage to double-cross Cicero in a vital matter 
and he did so without compunction. But nothing that he did, 
no matter how contemptible, could destroy his friend’s de- 
votion. His “old love,” as Cicero once said, would break 
forth. In his final struggle with Caesar, Cicero long hesitated 
and then determined to cross the Adriatic to be with his 
old friend who had set up his standard at the military base 
of Durazzo on the Macedonian coast. 

“I cannot endure,” he wrote to Atticus, “the longing desire 
I have to be with him. Books, studies, philosophy, cease to 
interest me. Like the bird of Plato I gaze day and night 
on the sea and long to fly over it. ... As they say the 
sick man has hopes while he has breath, so I refused to 
atfkndon myself to despair as long as Pompey remained in 
Italy. But now the sun seems to have disappeared from the 
horizon.” Cicero was faithful to the last. 

While Pompey was a competent soldier, politically he was 
to prove pretty much a stuffed shirt. Apparently he had in 
mind a pre-eminent position in the state which he hoped to 
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maintain by constitutional means through his* great prestige. 
As he stumbled uncertainly on bis way after his return to 
Rome he showed himself to be, as was once said of an 
American statesman, a large body entirely surrounded by 
men who knew precisely what they wanted. 

In his relations with individuals Pompey must have had 
a magnetic personality. He was unsuccessful in dealing with 
men in the mass. Plutarch tells of his engaging countenance 
as a young man, of his dignity, his princely air, the quick 
glance of his eye. To women he was fascinating. The story 
of one of his affairs as related by his biographer gives a 
glimpse of this side of his character. Flora, a demi-mondaine, 
used to tell of the ecstatic passion he inspired. When he 
discarded her she was “long sick through sorrow and regret.” 
In his later years his devotion to his young wife, Julia, the 
daughter of Caesar, was the talk of Italy. “He spent entire 
days with h 'r villas and gardens to the complete neglect 
of public affairs,” and it was only after her death that he 
broke with her father. At times he showed great magnanim- 
ity. When he cleared the seas of pirates and took twenty 
thousand prisoners, instead of putting them to death in ac- 
cordance with custom he made good citizens of them by 
settling them in inland towns and providing them with land 
to cultivate. After his victories in the East he celebrated spec- 
tacular triumphs and again ignored precedent by sending the 
prisoners home instead of killing them. 

In writing to Atticus, Cicero ascribes his attitude toward 
Pompey to reasons of state, and there is truth in what he 
says. At the same time there was a background of person3|I 
affection which Caesar, a far greater man than Pomp^, 
never was able to win. 

What Cicero had vaguely in mind in regard to Pompey 
was to develop more sharply in his thought in the years 
ahead. He believed he had achieved the essential coalition for 
which he had laboured, the union of the aristocrats and busi- 
ness men. But he was beginning to perceive that this was not 
enough. He may have missed the significance of the military 
pressure on the state exercised by the professional armies 
first under Marius and Sulla, and later under Pompey and 
Crassus. He could not have failed to observe the appre- 
hension over what Pompey might do with h*** troops on his 
return from the East. Himself, he did not sh^*e this appre- 
hension. While less than a decade earlier Pompey and Crassus 
had obtained the consulship through the presence of their 
troops outside the capital, there had been no fighting and 
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both had retired to private life at the end of their term. 
Snce then, to be sure, Pompey had been given two great 
commands with such authority as had been^ bestowed on 
no other Roman. Cicero, however, was convinced that Pom- 
pey was at heart a conservative and could be depended on 
not to use his military power against the peace and dignity 
of the state. But upon his return to Rome his prestige could 
be turned to account, especially with Cicero as his political 
mentor. Together they could restrain the arrogance of the 
dominant political coalition and suppress the agitators who 
might try to stir up trouble among the common people 
whom Cicero referred to as “the scum and dregs of the town,” 
“the public that like a leech sucks the blood of the treasury, 
the miserable starveling rabble.” The Republic would be safe 
if the oligarchy could be induced to make reasonable po- 
litical concessions and provide amusement for the town 
loafers, and at the same time remain united in the policy of 
keeping the people in their place. There was no reason for 
fundamental changes in an economic and social system under 
which the boy from the country had risen to eminence. 

During his consulship Cicero had been gradually driven 
to identify himself with the Tories, and while he had vast 
admiration for the successful business men his confidence in 
the aristocracy had been shaken He had found the nobles 
an inconsequential lot of playboys. “Our leading men,” he 
wrote* to Atticus, “think themselves in the seventh heaven if 
there are bearded mullets in their fishponds that will eat out 
of their hands.” And again he wrote of them as “such fools 
as to think if the state is overthrown they can keep their fish- 
ponds.” Men of this sort, he was satisfied, needed such wise 
direction as his own wisdom could supply. They might refuse 
to accept It from him, a New Man. They would take it at 
second hand through the foremost commander of Rome, who 
might call his former troops to his standard if an emergency 
should arise. 

This general idea Cicero elaborated some ten years later 
in his treatise On the Commonwealth. By that time he had 
seen that the refusal of the nobles to make any concessions 
to the people had got them precisely nowhere. The intransi- 
^t attitude simply wouldn't work. The Assemblies had final 
power and under competent leadership would exercise it. 
He was forced to the conclusion that repression inevitably 
would lead to revolt and that liberty was a natural right of 
mankind. The problem then arose of how the Assemblies 
could be made to act intelligently. The solution he proposed 
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was this: Public opinion, selfish, shortsighted, uninformed, 
must be educated and directed by a high-minded man, fm: 
whom he ha^ various names — guide, manager, pilot, over- 
seer, and finally simply first citizen. This leader must be of 
such recognized pre-eminence that the magistrates. Senate, 
and Assemblies, would acquiesce in his counsels. Noblesse 
oblige must be this Elder Statesman’s motto. Power must 
involve obligation. To the idealistic Cicero the plan seemed 
within the realm of possibilities if only the right man could 
be found — Pompey, Caesar. ... At times he thought that 
first one and then the other might prove the unselfish George 
Washington for whom he yearned. Perhaps it one of them 
had measured up to his dream the Republic might have sur- 
vived for another generation. But the Rome of his day was 
not producing George Washingtons. In drawing his lessons 
from the past <^icero overlooked the changes that had come. 
He failed to take into the account the moral deterioration of 
the aristocracy, the weakening of the middle class, the bit- 
terness of the dispossessed farmers and the impoverished 
people of the capital, and finally the*power of the commander 
of a professional army. 

• In the circumstances the system could have worked only 
as a veiled dictatorship resting on the known ability of the 
First Citizen to call demobilized veterans to his support. 
Even then it would have been subject to challenge by any 
ambitious commander of troops commissioned to defend and 
extend the frontiers of the lands ruled by Rome. Cicero was 
right in believing Pompey was te»nperamentalH* disposed to 
fall into such a plan. He was wrong in b^’^eving the Senate 
would agree to it without a prolonged slu'ggle and he over- 
estimated the ability of Pompey to handle the supreme 
position to which he aspired. 

It was only after a devastating civil war that Rome was 
ready to be rescued from chaos by the organizing ability of 
Augustus, who became First Citizen, Princeps, in a system 
somewhat similar to that outlined by Cicero. But in the 
background were his soldiers, and the Republic gradually 
faded as the Princeps gathered the powers of government 
into his own hands. 

With the return of Pompey late in the year 62 came the 
opportunity for the first test of Cicero’s pre^ ^m. When the 
conquering hero landed with his army at Brindisi, the road 
to Rome lay open. The state had no comparable force at 
its disposal. He could have marched on the capital at the 
head of his victorious legions and installed himself there as 
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dictator. Tlie financiars and business men were under no ap- 
prehensions. Pompey had been their representative in his 
eastern command and his newly acquired wealth would give 
him an additional common interest with them. Only Crassus, 
who had been at outs with Pompey during their consulship, 
thought it prudent to get out jof the way with his family 
and property. But the old families who had been running 
things with a high hand were nervous, and with reason. While 
Pompey belonged to the nobility, with baronial estates in 
Italy, his hundred-year old family was comparatively new by 
Roman standards. The aristocrats had opposed granting him 
the authority for his great commands. They feared the 
measures he might take against them if he should establish 
his supremacy in Rome. It was therefore with almost incredu- 
lous surprise that they learned of the events in Brindisi. 
Pompey assembled his troops on parade, bade them farewell, 
and dismissed them to their homes with an invitation to 
assemble in Rome for his formal triumph. With a tew friends 
he set out for the capital, greeted by admiring throngs along 
the way. 

His renunciation of a military dictatorship that lay within 
his grasp was in accordance with the fine old Roman 
fradition that had been violated by his immediate predeces- 
sors. The action was patriotic, but whether consciously and 
nobly patriotic we may doubt. Pompey had prospered under 
the established order. Why challenge it? He was quite devoid 
of political ideas, blind to the grave evils that were threat- 
ening the Republic. He had no passion for reforms that would 
be resisted by the constitutional authorities. Two immediate 
objectives he desired to realize, and only two. He needed 
ratification by the Senate of the political arrangements he had 
made in the East, and the grant of an additional sol- 
diers’ bonus in the shape of farm lands he had promised to 
the men who had served under him. Both requests he 
had no doubt would be immediately granted to a man of his 
standing and prestige. For the rest he seems to have wished 
merely to bask in the sunlight of public approbation as the 
foremost citizen of Rome. He had no taste for a coup d’Hat. 
bdeed, there was no reason for one. Who was there in 
Italy to challenge his position? On his way home he had 
divorced his wife. Gossip involved her in numerous affairs 
during his long absence — one with Caesar. Such things hap- 
pened in high society in the capital and were not taken too 
seriously. The divorce could be turned to account by giving 
him the opportunity to make an alliance with the family 
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connections of the powerful Cato. This would strengthen his 
position if strengthening were needed. But that hard-drinking 
Tory refused his request for two nieces, one for himself, 
the other for his son. He disapproved of the general who 
had represented the financial interests. “Tell Pompey,” Cato 
said to the emissary, “that Cato is not to be caught in a 
female snare. I will never give hostages, against my country, 
to the glory of Pompey.” 

While he was awaiting the spectacular triumph that was 
always accorded a victorious commander, Pompey surveyed 
the political scene as it had developed while he was in the 
East. It was extremely confusing to the slow-thinking soldier, 
the inept politician. His reputation was that of the strong 
silent man. Gradually it became evident that he was silent 
because he had nothing to say. In one matter his native 
caution came to his aid. He was ready to fall in with only 
part of Cicero s plan. It would be pleasant to be First Citizen, 
but he did not care to accept Cicero as his chief political ad- 
viser. Doubtless his friends had warned him of the unpop- 
ularity of the former consul with the mass of the people. He 
was not disposed to identify himself with a man who had 
evoked widespread antagonism. Cicero had hoped Pompey 
would come out with a ringing approval of the consul’s course 
in saving the state. That he failed to do so was a crushing 
disappointment to his eager friend. Pompey’s one purpose, in 
accordance with the conventional technique of mediocre 
politicians of all ages, was to give no offence in any quarter. 
When he could not avoid speaking he cautioufly took refuge 
in platitudes. * 

His first speech after his return, according to the prejudiced 
testimony of Cicero, “did not please the poor, or satisfy the 
disloyal [that is, Cicero's enemies], or find favour with 
the wealthy, or appear sound to the loyalists.” On another 
occasion, when an attempt was made to pin Pompey down 
on a matter of public policy, he made a long speech evading 
the issue and vaguely commending the decrees of the Senate. 
When he sat down he remarked to Cicero: “I think my answer 
covers your case also.” The inference was that in commend- 
ing the Senate he had given indirect approval to the course 
of the Senate and the consul in causing the execution of the 
associates of Catiline without trial. This was : terrible let- 
down for Cicero. But he got what consolation he could out 
of Crassus, who had recovered his courage sufficiently to re- 
turn to Rome and now took advantage of a double opportun- 
ity that presented itself. He went out of his way to address 
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the Senate in extravagant praise of Cicero’s course and thus 
to clear himself of any lingering suspicion that he had been 
identified with left-wing activities. At the same time he was 
able with apparent innocence to throw the harpoon into his 
old enemy by extolling Cicero instead of Pompey as the 
saviour of Rome. Cicero commented to Atticus on Pompey’s 
agitation during the speech, though he quite missed the 
reason for it by accepting Crassus’ compliments to himself 
at face value and not perceiving the intention to embarrass 
Pompey. 

Still in bis vulnerable position, with the people hostile and 
the aristocrats lukewarm toward the aggressive New Man, 
Cicero desperately needed Pompey’s help. In spite of his 
private grumbling to Atticus he did not abandon hope of 
winning the powerful support of the great soldier and of 
eventually seeing him accepted as the supreme Elder States- 
man, with Cicero as the unofficial adviser behind the scenes, 
the Eminence Grise, the Father Joseph, who was Richelieu’s 
confidant. Meanwhile, shortly before Pompey’s return Rome 
had been rocked by a minor scandal that gradually devel- 
oped major proportions and was destined to have an immense 
influence on Cicero’s career. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Big Three 


In a letter covering a variety of topics which Cicero wrote 
to Atticus on January 1, 61, he mentions incidentally a bit 
of gossip. “I suppose you have heard,” he says, “that P. 
Clodius, son of Appius, was caught in woman’s clothes at 
Gaius Caesars house while the state function was going on, 
that he was saved and got out by a maidservant, and that the 
affair is causing immense scandal. 1 feel sure you will be sorry 
for it.” Then he goes on to tell of his distress at the death 
of a favourite slave, a young man who used to read aloud 
to him. The death, he adds, has affected him more than the 
death of a slave should. Cicero was really a warm-hearted 
man. A month later he mentions the Clodius matter again. 
A rather inconspicuous senator had brought it before the 
Senate, it had been referred to the proper religious bodies, 
which had decreed that a sacrilege had been committed, and 
the Senate thereupon had instituted proper proceedings. Also 
as an incident Caesar had divorced his wife, the aristocratic^ 
Pompeia, granddaughter of the dictator Sulla. Evidently the 
scandal was growing. 

It had to do with the escapade of a young fellow who was 
a member of one of the oldest and greatest tamilies in 
Rome. The Claudii had left their marks on Roman history 
from the earliest times. Arrogant patricians, members of the 
Claudian house had gone their haughty way, soldiers and 
statesmen of distinguished ability. The Appian aqueduct, the 
first of the aqueducts that supplied the capital, and the 
Appian Way, the Great South Road, stood as monuments 
to the capacity that was handed down from father to son. 
Publius Clodius Pulcher — he preferred “Clodius” rather than 
the conventional “Claudius” — was one of a family of six. A 
younger sister was the spectacular Clodia. The brother and 
sister were two of the smartest, wildest, most dashing figures 
in Roman society. 
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Early each December the sacred rites for the Good God- 
dess, die protective deity for women, were celebrated in 
Rome in Ae house of one of the high magistrates. Only 
women were allowed to take part. Every male creature was 
barred from the premises. In December 62 the rites took 
place in the pontifical residence of Cassar on the Sacred Way; 
Hot because Caesar was chief pontiff, but because he was 
g judge. His mother Aurelia and his wife Pompeia presided. 
Oodius was having an affair with Pompeia which was made 
difficult to prosecute by the strictness of her mother-in-law. 
Apparently Qodius decided it would be a triumph of gallan- 
try for him to meet the lady in her husband’s house during 
the celebration of the rites. He was probably about thirty 
years old and he went to the house disguised as a girl. A 
maid of Pompeia’s who was in the intrigue ran to tell her 
mistress. Clodius became impatient while waiting and wan- 
dered about in the dark rooms until he happened to meet one 
of Aurelia’s attendants who, Plutarch says, “invited him to 
play with her as the women did among themselves ” His 
voice betrayed him and the woman ran shrieking to her com- 
panions, crying that there was a man in the house. The 
correct Aurelia stopped the ceremonies and led a searching 
party. The women discovered the intruder and put him out. 
He was recognized. They went home and told their husbands 
and by morning the news was all over town. 

Clodhis had influential family friends who would have 
liked to hush up the matter. It is hardly to be supposed 
that the skeptical aristocrats were greatly shocked over the 
profanation of a religious rite by a young fellow of the smart 
set. Why make a disturbance about such an affair? Cicero, 
usually a stickler for the proprieties, wrote to Atticus that 
he was not keen about doing anything. But the zealous Cato, 
he said, was “hot and eager.” None of the influential group 
of ex-consuls was ready to move, but when the question was 
raised by a senator with Cato’s backing, the House was com- 
pelled to acquiesce. 

The publicity made it impossible for the reluctant nobles 
to do otherwise. The state religion was one of the instruments 
of government, used to keep the popular Assembly and the 
people generally in order. It would never do for the people 
to get the idea that the aristocracy considered the profana- 
tion of sacred rites of no importance. Having started out to 
make an impressive demonstration of religious devotion for 
political reasons, the senators were bound to see the case 
through. 
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up to this time there is no evidence that Clodius had been 
regarded as a leader of the People’s Party, or of the left-wing 
group that Catiline had attempted to organize. He had figured 
as a prosecutbr of Catiline after Catiline’s return from his 
African governorship, and at the execution of the Catiline 
group in Rome he had been ]n Cicero’s bodyguard. But with 
the threat of prosecution in the Good Goddess affair Clodius 
suddenly became a popular favourite. This change in public 
attitude probably grew out of reasons having nothing 
to do with the case. In the bitterness that had developed be- 
tween the underprivileged masses and the hardbitten oli- 
garchy that controlled the government, it was quite possible 
for a good mob orator like Clodius to convince the people 
that he was being railroaded by their aristocratic enemies, 
and so to arouse wide public sympathy. The governing class 
played into his hands by the methods proposed for the trial. 
As there was no r*ei'nanent court with jurisdiction in ques- 
tions of sacrilege, a special tribunal had to be set up. In 
order to assure conviction the senatorial crowd proposed to 
allow the presiding judge to select the jury from the jury 
wheel. In this way a packed jury could be obtained. The 
proposal was so unfair that it was resented even by some 
aristocrats. It infuriated the masses, who were especially 
sensitive in the matter of senatorial encroachments on the 
judiciary, in view of what they regarded as the illegal 
executions in Cicero’s consulship. So violent was the opposi- 
tion that the Senate finally agreed that in the special court 
the jurors should be selected in the usual way from the jury 
wheel by lot. t 

By this time Cicero had become involved. As usual he 
thought It advisable to go along with his crowd. In a letter 
to Atticus he gives a vivid if prejudiced account of the 
trial. In the customary challenges by both sides, he says, 
the prosecution rejected the most worthless, the defence all 
the best men. “There was never,” he writes, “a seedier lot 
around a table in a gambling den. Senators under a cloud, 
business men out at the elbows, known grafters. A few honest 
men got by who were evidently disgusted at having to rub 
elbows with such rascals.” 

Clodius pleaded not guilty and offered an alibi as bis de- 
fence. He produced a witness who swore thai on the night 
of the festival Clodius had been staying with him at a town 
ninety miles from Rome. Caesar was called as a witness for 
the prosecution. Not caring to antagonize Clodius and his 
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popular support, he testified that he knew nothing about 
the case. 

“Why then,” asked the prosecutor, “did you divorce your 

wifer 

“My wife,” he relied in a phrase that has become pro- 
verbial, “must be above suspicion.” 

In modem times a man with Cssar’s reputation for gal- 
lantry could hardly have made such an answer without bring- 
ing down the house. In Rome, however, a higher standard 
of conduct may have been expected of the wife of the chief 
pontiff than of that dignitary himself. 

The most important witness for the prosecution was Cicero, 
who blew up the alibi by deposing that he had seen Clodius 
in Rome three hours before the ceremonial for the Good 
Goddess. He was not particularly happy at his prominence. 
He tells Atticus that he gave no testimony beyond what 
was so notorious and well attested that he could not evade it. 
Perhaps, as Plutarch says, be was pushed into the case by 
his wife, who hated Clodia, whom she suspected, quite un- 
justly from everything we know, of having designs upon her 
husband. 

In spite of the evidence, to the intense disgust of Cicero 
and most of his respectable friends, Clodius was acquitted 
by a vote of 31 to 25. They assumed the jury had been 
bribed by Crassus, of whom Cicero speaks to Atticus 
as “Bald Head, the millionaire.” At one stage in the proceed- 
ings the jury had asked for a guard After the verdict an old 
aristocrat met a juror who had voted for acquittal “Why did 
you ask for a guard?” he inquired. “Were you afraid of 
being robbed of the money?” 

The verdict plunged Cicero into gloom. When such scum 
as this jury, he wrote, could find that something had not 
happened that everybody knew had happened, the founda- 
tions of law and justice were undermined and the Republic 
had gone to pot. There is another possible view. The trial had 
developed into a political affair and under such circumstances 
political considerations always weighted with a Roman jury. 
In an earlier chapter I have cited instances of this sort in- 
volving Cicero himself. Appeals to political prejudice are not 
unxnown today. Early in this century a Missouri newspaper 
was tried on the charge of libelling a Democratic politician 
and was fined $50,000. “It was convicted,” one of the 
lawyers confided to a correspondent, “not for libel but for 
treason to the Democratic Party.” Clodius may well have been 
acquitted because the jury disliked the crowd that was prose- 
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cuting him. Whether the charges of bribery are true we 
cannot be sure. 

The trial had unhappy consequences for Cicero in his re- 
sulting feud ^ith Clodius. There is no evidence that Clodius 
took Cicero’s mild testimony particularly to heart. But 
Cicero, once his feelings were involved, -could not let the 
matter drop. He was always prodding Clodius about it 
publicly, “smashing” him, he boasts to Atticus. He was 
proud of his powers of repartee. Of one such interchange he 
writes at some length to his friend. In a speech in the 
Senate he predicted that Clodius would end his career in 
prison. 

“Up gets our dandified young gentleman,” Cicero says, 
“and throws in my teeth my having been at Baiae” — ^the 
fashionable watering-place. “ ‘What business,* quoth he, ‘has 
an Arpinate with hot baths?’ ” That is, why should a country 
fellow try to crasn tnc gates of high society? Cicero made 
a stinging retort, and the debate ended on this level: “ ‘The 
jurors didn’t trust you on your oath,* said he. ‘Yes,* said I, 
‘twenty-five jurors did trust me, thirty-one didn’t trust you, 
for they took care to get their money in advance.’ ” Here, 
according to Cicero, there was a burst of applai'se and his 
opponent had no comeback. 

Three months later we find Cicero writing to Atticus of 
another return to the attack. In a brutal jest he revived in the 
Senate an old piece of scandal about Clodius* supposed in- 
cest with his sister. “A jest, you will say, unbecoming to a 
former consul. I confess it. but I detest that woman” — a re- 
mark that suggests possible resentment over trouble occa-«|| 
sioned by Terentia’s jealousy. In the light of these incidents ' 
we cannot be surprised that Clodius later seized an oppor- 
tunity to get even with his tormentor. 

Meanwhile Pompey was impatiently waiting for the legal 
confirmation of his eastern settlements and for legislation 
providing the farms he had promised to his soldiers. He en- 
countered unexpected opposition from the senatorial ma- 
chine, which had not forgiven him for his part in overthrow- 
ing the Sullan Constitution and for his subsequent course in 
obtaining the great commands. Cicero, he found, could do 
little for him against the stubborn and shortsighted oligarchy, 
and his practical political friend Caesar had departed for 
his governorship ot Father Spain, where he was to obtain 
his first military experience. As usual Caesar was heavily in 
debt. He is reported to have remarked jokingly that he need- 
ed something over a million dollars to be worth just nothing 
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at all. His creditors prevented his departure until he had 
obtained a loan from Crassus by which he was able to 
satisfy the most importunate. It was on his journey to Spain 
that he is said to have made the famous remark quoted by 
Longfellow in The Courtship of Miles Standish that he would 
rather be first in a little Iberian <viliage than second in Rome. 
Whether he said it or not the remark was in character. 

From Cicero’s standpoint, throughout the year the political 
rituation was steadily deteriorating. Made arrogant by its suc- 
cesses, the governing clique managed things with a high hand. 
Not only did it stupidly refuse to make the important al- 
liance with Pompey by meeting his just demands; under the 
leadership of extremists like Cato it alienated the wealthy 
business class, whose support was essential to its control of 
the government. While Cicero was absent from the Senate a 
resolution had been adopted calling for the prosecution of all 
jurymen who had accepted bribes. The members of the 
business order always had claimed immunity from such 
prosecution and were incensed by the move, morally justi- 
fied though it was. Another difficulty had arisen in connec- 
tion with Asiatic taxes. The business syndicate had bid too 
Ugh for its contract to collect the taxes and had applied to 
the Senate for relief. In both cases Cicero believed the fin- 
anciers were in the wrong. Yet he thought the harmony of 
the orders was so necessary to the state that he went to the 
front fdr his business friends. He remonstrated with the 
Senate for its bribery action and made two speeches in fa- 
vour of reducing the tax contract. But he got nowhere. The 
influential Cato was inflexible. “Cato,” Cicero complained 
to Atticus, “has been worrying the unhappy business men, 
who once were devoted to him, for the last three months.” 
As an experienced if ineffective politician Cicero believed in 
the wisdom of compromise. Cato did not. It was left to the 
practical Caesar upon his return to get the necessary relief 
measure through and so to win the devotion of the business 
class. 

Cicero could only mourn the intractability of the Senate 
In smashing the coalition for which he had been working. 
“Politics,” he wrote to Atticus, “is in a shaky condition. The 
bustness men are all but alienated from the Senate.” But he 
still pinned his hope on Pompey. “Since things are in such 
crazy shape,” he continued, *T am building what I may call a 
road toward the maintenance of our power. I cultivate 
close intimacy with Pompey.” 

That dignitary, finding to his surprise that his prestige 
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was not equal to the task he had laid out, now determined to 
be practical himself and have one of his own men elected a 
consul for the next year. He succeeded, but his magistrate 
proved a poor politician and got nowhere. The return of the 
resourceful Caesar from his Spanish command transformed 
the situation. By this time Cicero was at his wits’ end. He 
wrote Atticus that he hoped* to convert Caesar to the good 
cause — Caesar who had made a fine record in Spain and 
was ’’now sailing triumphantly before the wind.” The nobles 
were worthless. Even Cato, ’’with the best intentions and 
the most sterling honesty, sometimes does positive injury to 
the country. He talks as if he were in the Republic of Plato 
instead of in the sink of Romulus.” All Cicero could do was 
to put his trust in Pompey and hope for the best from Caesar. 
If the Senate had only been ready to face the facts and come 
to terms with Pompey as proposed by Cicero, the union of 
the orders mi^; linvi been restored and the Republic given 
a new lease of life. But such statesmanlike action was beyond 
the oligarchy. 

Looking over the situation upon his return, Caesar dis- 
covered that the senatorial opposition to him as well as to 
Pompey was implacable. The machine was unalterably op- 
posed to his candidacy for the consulship, which he at once 
had announced. Unlike Cicero he did not resort to eloquent 
speeches. He turned to more practical measures. If he could 
reconcile Crassus to Pompey, and obtain the support of 
Cicero with his influence over the voters in the Italian towns, 
he believed the combination could carry the election. So 
far as Crassus and Pompey were concerned the task was not 
difficult in spite of their previous enmity. The advantages of 
the coalition were too obvious. To Pompey he could hold 
out the expectation of the speedy ratification of the measures 
upon which he had set his heart — the confirmation of his 
Asiatic arrangements and the land bill for his soldiers. To 
Crassus he would promise the tax-contract relief for the 
business syndicate and perhaps support in other projects. For 
himself he had far-reaching plans. He was to have not only 
the consulship but beyond that the governorship of provinces 
of his choice, with the command of the troops that went with 
the governorship and perhaps a prolonged term. 

Cicero presented a harder problem. Cssar ^ent an emis- 
sary to the former consul promising to be guided by his ad- 
vice and Pompey’s. Probably he did not disclose all that he 
had in mind. It was an attractive proposal. The advantages, 
Cicero wrote to Atticus, would be ”a close alliance with 
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Pompey and, if I choose, with Csesar too, reconciliation 
with my enemies, peace with the multitude, tranquillity for 
my (dd age.” But he had been told that Caesar would ex- 
pect his help on the land bill that was to 6e introduced, 
which it might prove embarrassing for him to support. Be- 
sides he could not get over a lingering distrust of the politi- 
cian who had led the opposition in the Senate to the execu- 
tions of the Sth of December 63. We may surmise too that he 
fdt the offer did not comport with the dignity of his posi- 
tion. He, a distinguished former consul, was being asked to 
subordinate himself to a younger man who had not yet at- 
tained the consulship. Possibly he may have had an uneasy 
feeling that the proposed coalition might override the Con- 
stitution to which he was devoted, although he did not come 
to a full realization of this danger until a few months later. 

His adherence was not essential to the plan. Even without 
Cicero three great interests in the state would be repre- 
sented — Casar the popular interest, Pompey the military, 
and Crassus the financial. So was set up the Committee of 
Three, the First Triumvirate as it is known in history, which 
was to control Roman politics for the next decade. Its fun- 
damental principle was that no step should be taken in 
public affairs over the objection of any one of the three. At 
first the compact was secret. Only in the development of 
events did the public learn what had happened. 

The Conservative organization was not able to defeat the 
powerfully supported Caesar for the consulship. The best it 
could do was to elect as his colleague a stubborn reactionary, 
Bibulus, son-in-law of Cato, who contributed to a slush fund 
for the purpose Cato had a reputation for integrity, but on 
this occasion he took the familiar position that the end justi- 
fied the means. 

Cicero had no part in what followed except as an anxious 
observer. Nevertheless it is necessary to sketch the course 
of events because of their bearing not only upon Cicero’s 
career, but upon the downfall of the Republic. Caesar was 
ready at once with his bill to provide farms for Pompey’s 
veterans. The measure was reasonable. The land was to be 
botjight from the spoils of their conquests. At first he made a 
conscientious effort to proceed fairly and in accordance with 
the Constitution. He presented the measure to the Senate, 
offering to amend any clause that might seem objectionable. 
The Tories made no criticism but stubbornly opposed any 
land bill. This was the occasion that led Caesar to begin pub- 
lication of senatorial debates for their effect on public opin- 
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ion. His opponents were too shcHtsigbted to realize that by 
alienating the demobilized veterans from the government 
they were destroying the Republic. Ultimate power in Rome 
now rested with the professional armies. If the soldiers could 
not obtain what they regarded as just compensation from the 
Senate, they would be ready to rally behind any generous 
commander who desired to ^ize the supreme power. 

Cato led a filibuster and Caesar then submitted the meas- 
ure to the Assembly without senatorial approval, as he had 
the constitutional right to do. His opponents resorted to the 
checks and balances of the Constitution and attempted to 
obstruct proceedings by setting up the veto of the Tory con- 
sul. Csesar tried to argue with him and asked him to point 
out any defects in the measure. Bibulus contemptuously re- 
fused. He would only say that he would tolerate no innova- 
tions during his year of office. 

“You shall law,” Cssar shouted to the crowd, 

“if only he wishes it.” 

“You shall not have this law,” Bibulus retorted, “even if 
you all wish it.” 

Cssar was not the man to let such a challenge pass. While 
the chronology is somewhat uncertain it seems likely that at 
this time he made one of his surprise manoeuvres. In order 
to keep him harmlessly employed after his term of office, 
the Senate had assigned to both consuls for the succeeding 
year the governorship of some inconsequential provinces 
described as “mere woods and pastures.” Overriding the 
Senate, Cesar obtained from the Assembly the command 
of the provinces of northern Italy and of Illyria across the 
Adriatic (Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum), with three legions 
for five years. To these provinces a little later the Senate 
reluctantly added the province of southern Gaul beyond the 
Alps, Transalpine Gaul, customarily referred to as the Prov- 
ince, with one legion. This Roman province gave its name to 
the old Provence of France. With his legions in northern 
Italy Caesar could easily descend on the capital if conditions 
should become acute. But his more immeffiate piui>ose was 
evident. While his term as consul was not to expire until the 
end of the year, the date of his proconsular commands was 
set ten months earlier, for February 28, 59. This enabled him 
to begin recruiting soldiers at once and he had them camped 
outside of Rome where obstreperous senators c'uld go and 
look at them. Cicero quotes Pompey as meeting all later 
obstruction with the terse remark: “I shall coerce you with 
Csesar’s army.” 
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Thus buttressed with potential force, Cssar returned to 
his interrupted legislative program. At first the Conservatives 
cherished the strange hope that they might depend on Pom- 
pey to mobilize his veterans against Caesar's fecruits. This 
hope was dispelled when Caesar appealed to Crassus and 
Pompey on the first measure brought before the Assembly. 

•‘There is powerful opposition to the bill,” the consul said, 
addressing Pompey. ”\^at will be your attitude?” 

•*If anyone dares raise a sword,” the general replied, “I 
will snatch up my shield!” Crassus nodded assent. 

That settled it. Influential men who were suspicious of 
Caesar as a radical were convinced that if the two leading 
citizens of Rome approved, the measure must be one that 
all respectable men could support. They had not yet learned 
of the secret coalition. Events soon demonstrated its exist- 
ence and power. 

There was rioting in the Forum, in the course of which the 
tribunes who had been persuaded to veto Caesar's proposal 
were driven out along with Bibulus. That consul had the 
legal authority to prevent action on the bill by announcing 
unfavourable omens. For many years the omens had been 
used reasonably to prevent the taking of hasty and ill-advised 
action by an emotional Assembly. Later the oligarchy had 
resorted to them to block any legislation that it considered 
objectionable. In spite of the political-religious veto an- 
nounced^ by Bibulus, Caesar proceeded to put the bill through 
the Assembly. Bibulus appealed to the Senate to declare the 
law void on the ground that it had been illegally passed. In 
the prevailing popular temper, with some of Pompey’s veter- 
ans in the city and with Casar’s recruits outside, the 
Senate prudently refused to act. Thereupon Bibulus shut 
himself up in his house, where he would be safe from the 
mob, and issued daily bulletins on the omens which tech- 
nically invalidated all legislative proceedings. 

Without regard to the technicalities of the law Caesar pro- 
ceeded to put through in rapid succession the various meas- 
ures to which he was pledged. Because of the course of the 
other consul, none of them, in the phrase applied to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt's action in obtaining the Panama 
Canal, was “tainted with legality.” Undoubtedly Caesar was 
violating the Constitution. He could argue, however, that it 
was the violation of the spirit of the Constitution by the 
oligarchy's representative that compelled him to retaliate in 
kind; that Bibulus was arbitrarily stopping the processes of 
government on behalf of a small privileged group. The events 
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of the year 59 once more demonstrated that free institutions 
will work only when their administration is permeated with 
a spirit of fair play and reasonable compromise. 

In addition* to the measures agreed upon by the Three, an 
additional one should be mentioned for the light it throws on 
Caesar's gradual development into a statesman with a world 
view. In his experiences as a provincial administrator he 
doubtless had been impressed with the defects in Roman 
provincial administration. He put through a bill intended to 
remove the more flagrant abuses by provincial governors. 
Even Cicero pronounced it an “excellent law.” 

So completely did Caesar dominate the situation and so 
impotent was his colleague that humorous citizens begam 
signing legal documents as done “in the consulship of Julius 
and Caesar.” 

Meanwhile Caesar took steps to strengthen bis own posi- 
tion when he J bc^ out of office and to protect his legis- 
lation against annulment by a hostile Senate. Caesar himself 
married the daughter of one of the men whom he had in mind 
for one of the consulships (the other was to be one of Pom- 
pey*s generals) and cemented his friendship with Pompey by 
giving his daughter Julia to him in marriage. Never permitting 
personal feelings to interfere with considerations. of state, he 
picked on the energetic and popular Clodius to represent him 
as a tribune, in spite of Clodius’ affair with Caesar’s divorced 
wife. 

This move he decided upon abruptly when Cicero in plead- 
ing at the bar had spoken critically of the rule of the Three. 
The speech sharply reminded Caesar that Cicero might be 
expected later to lead a formidable opposition. Cicero in- 
sisted he had been misreported. The keen consul doubtless 
understood what every newspaper man knows, that the first 
impulse of .a public man is to repudiate any rash statement 
that threatens to get him into trouble. Clodius, who hated the 
orator, might be depended upon to keep him in order as a 
labour of love. The reckless young man belonged to a patri- 
cian family and so was ineligible to be a tribune, an office 
that belonged exclusively to the plebeians. This difficulty 
would be circumvented if he could be adopted into a plebeian 
family. With customary swiftness, three hours after he had 
heard Cicero’s speech, Caesar with Pompey’s heH had set in 
motion the necessary formalities for Clodius’ ac .option. 

Throughout the year Cicero withdrew from politics and 
passed his time in reading and in the practice of law. He 
was not comfortable in giving in to the Three without a strug- 
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gle. His timidity he admitted frankly to Atticus. have so 
completely lost my nerve,” he writes, “that I prefer the 
existing despotism with peace to a state of war.” And again: 
“I hold my position with some dignity but with less courage 
than I should like.” 

Apparently the series of surprises engineered by the re- 
sourceful Caesar made Cicero as dizzy as he had been made 
by similar surprise attacks in the first half-year of his con- 
sulship. His letters present a picture of a sensitive, vain 
man, patriotically opposed to what he regarded as a gather- 
ing despotism, putting up a front and trying to convince 
himself that his popularity and service to the state would 
protect him from threatening danger. His uneasiness on this 
point constantly crops out in spite of his wishful thinking. 
While he assumes that he is generally admired — at least by 
all decent people — ^he gives himself away by telling of a re- 
markable ovation he has received at the games, “without a 
single catcall.” Evidently there had been plenty of catcalls 
on other occasions which he forgot to mention, the memory 
of which was constantly present in the back of his head. 

As soon as the program of the Three got under way Cicero 
left Rome and for several months wandered among his 
country villas. From Tusculum he writes in April that he is 
determined not to think of politics. He has learned of a 
proposal by the government to send him on a mission to 
Egypt, doubtless to get him out of the way — a plan that 
never materialized. From Antium by the shore of the Medi- 
terranean he writes that he wouldn’t mind visiting Alexandria 
and adds in a burst of despondency that the people are tired 
of him. He would like to bury himself in philosophy. Un- 
easily he inquires what his enemy Clodius is up to. Again he 
tells of lazy days at the villa spent with his books or counting 
the waves. He has just heard of the proposed manoeuvre to 
make Clodius eligible for the tribuneship. But who’s afraid? 
“I am wonderfully anxious to try issues with him.” He real- 
izes that he has been thrust off the ship of state and his only 
wish is “to watch the shipwreck from the shore.” In another 
letter he speaks of “the three unscrupulous men” as “our 
tyrants.” As for Clodius, “if he should attack me, let him 
attaipk.” Restlessly he moves to his villa at Formiae, down 
the coast toward Naples. On the way at Three Taverns he 
hears that Clodius actually has been made a plebeian and is 
an avowed candidate for tribune. The news really alarms 
' him and he denounces the move as “tyranny and intolerable.” 
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Three Taverns, incidentaUy, is the place where the brethren 
met the Apostle Paul on his journey to Rome. 

Late in Aiyil he writes from Formis in criticism of a 
second land bill that Cosar had carried to provide farms for 
men with families living in poverty in Rome. He can’t im- 
derstand what Pompey is thinking of to sanction the illegality 
of the consul’s measures. The great man, he hears, has ex- 
cused himself by disclaiming responsibility. He approves Cse- 
sar’s laws and is not responsible for the methods used in 
passing them. It is not his business to inquire whether 
Bibulus is announcing unfavourable omens. A little later 
Cicero learns of Pompey’s marriage to Cssar’s daughter and 
he fears the worst. “Make no mistake, he is preparing a 
despotism.’’ At least Cicero has this consolation. He has 
feared that in ^he centuries to come the services of Pompey 
will loom larger than his own. That anxiety at least is now 
put to rest. Cicero always has the verdict of history in mind. 
“I am much more afraid,’’ he says, “of the judgment of 
posterity six hundred years hence than of the petty gossip of 
today.” 

In the middle of the year Cicero returned to Rome. He 
found there an oppressive despotism. “We are tied hand and 
foot and no longer have spirit enough to object to our 
slavery, for we fear death and exile as if they were great 
evils, whereas compared to our abject condition they are 
relatively of little moment. But nobody dares say a word.” 
Yes, there is one; a young politician named Curio, whom we 
shall meet later. He speaks out, Cicero says, and is applauded 
when he appears in the Forum. To that extent people are 
still allowed to express their sentiments. But it is a hopeless 
outlook. 

In spite of Cicero’s opposition, Caesar, who never got over 
his respect and admiration for his brilliant opponent, now 
offered him a chance of escape from the threats of Cloditis. 
He gave him his choice between a mission abroad and a 
place on Caesar’s staff as deputy in his provincial governor- 
ship the next year. Very decent of him, Cicero writes. “But 
I don’t like running away. I am spoiling for a fight” This 
was tall talk to keep up his courage. 

Cicero was a man of moods. At one time he might be up 
in the clouds, at another down in the depths. <a his next 
letter to Atticus he begins by saying that the threats of Clo- 
dius and the conflicts ahead “touch me only slightly.” But 
before he finishes, his mood has changed. Clodius, he re- 
peats, is threatening him and a storm is hanging over his head 
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that should bring Atticus back to Rome at once. Pompey as- 
sures him that Clodius vnll do nothing, but he is sure Pompey 
is deceiving himself. Perhaps not. Pompey certainly talks like 
an angel. Cicero has been offered a place on 'Caesar’s land- 
distribution commission — a safe retreat. But his acceptance 
would alienate the Conservatives and he fears would not 
placate his opponents — ^another confession of unpc^ularity. 
At any rate he won’t leave Rome. He prefers fighting. Then 
he breaks down. “Why mince matters any longer? All is lost.’’ 
And he adds the superfluous admission; “By god, I’m rather 
nervous.’’ 

The succeeding letters are in the same vein. He is certain 
the Three have become intensely unpopular — as indeed they 
had with the oligarchy. We may doubt their unpopularity 
with the people in spite of Cicero’s gleeful reports to his 
firiend. He speaks of hisses for Casar at the games and 
at the theatre, where the business men from their block of 
seats just behind that reserved for senators arose and ap- 
plauded the outspoken Curio. He hears that Csesar and his 
colleagues are so outraged that they threaten to deprive the 
business men of their privileged position in the theatre and to 
revoke the law for the sale of cheap wheat. In view of the 
subsequent attitude of these two groups it seems likely that 
Cicero was exaggerating the hostility shown. It is difficult 
for even the most unprejudiced observer to appraise the sig- 
nificance of demonstrations at theatres. Modern politicians 
have discovered the fallacy of judging the popularity of presi- 
dential candidates by the comparative applause when their 
pictures are thrown on the screen at motion-picture shows. 
Bibulus was so detested that he dared not venture out of his 
house. Yet Cicero tells Atticus in a subsequent letter that the 
consul’s edicts are so popular that one can hardly get past 
the place where they are posted because of the crowds read- 
ing them. Apparently it never occurred to him that the 
crowds were naturally curious to see what the old dodo was 
raving about now. 

He writes that he is so managing things that his popularity 
and the strength of his position are increasing daily. While 
he doe.sn’t touch politics he is busy in the courts and is 
“winning extraordinary favour with the people.’’ In the one 
of hf!x court pleas that has been preserved and in others to 
which he refers, his technique is revealed. He reminds his 
audiences again and again of how he had saved Rome from 
fire and swbrd by his summary execution of the followers of 
Catiline, for which he feared Clodius was going to attack 
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him. “Oh, that 5th of December in my consulship! That day 
I can truly call the birthday of the city, or at least the day of 
its salvation.” In this trial his client Flaccus was charged 
with malfeasadce in office in his governorship of the province 
of Asia. He probably was guilty although he was acquitted. 
One of the charges against hijn was somewhat embarrassing 
to the attorney for the defence, who was trying to rally all 
groups of the population to his support in the approaching 
conflict. It was the custom of Jewish business men scattered 
over the Mediterranean region to send gold each year to 
Jerusalem as a temple tax. In order to prevent a financial 
stringency Flaccus had refused to permit this export of gold. 
But his action was regarded by the Jews in his province as 
an unwarranted interference with a religious practice. 

There was a considerable bloc of Jewish business men 
in Rome and Cicero recognized their political power. He 
taxes the prosecuto* with having seen to it that these men 
were well represented in the audience at the trial. “You 
know,” he says to the prosecutor, “what a big crowd it is, 
how they stick together, how influential they are in the As- 
semblies. So 1 will speak in a low voice so that only the 
jurors may hear; for there are those who would incite the 
Jews against me.” Then with a frank appeal to religious 
prejudice he confides to the jury that he looks on the Jewish 
religion as involving “barbaric superstition.” 

In other letters he constantly refers to the threats of 
Clodius but as constantly tries to reassure himself of his 
safety “behind a rampart of goodwill.” “My hopes,” he 
writes, “are so raised that 1 often think there is no reason for 
me to shrink from the conflict that threatens.” But he wishes 
Atticus were on the ground and urges him to fly to Rome. 
He would like to be certain of the attitude of the Three and 
he suggests that his friend could “find out through Juno 
[by whom he means Clodia] just how far the great men 
are to be trusted.” Then he no longer would be in a fog. The 
last letter of the year that has been saved was written in 
October to his brother Quintus, then serving as governor in 
Asia Minor. “Should Clodius give notice of action against 
me,” he tells Quintus with feigned confidence, “the whole of 
Italy will rush to my support.” Italy failed him. 

' The next letter we have was written to Atticus in April of 
the next year, when Cicero was on his way into exile. 
Clodius had had his revenge. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


A Political Gangster in Action 


THE YOUNG aristocrat who had become tribune in Decem- 
ber of 59 at the end of Caesar’s consulship was an unscrupu- 
lous politician with a gift for mob leadership. Clodius was a 
ruthless demagogue, a political gangster, who took the side 
of the underprivileged, whom he understood how to manage. 
The proletariat that had developed in Rome lived in wretched- 
ness. It had begun to settle down into what modern Marxist 
writers call the *'Lumpenproletariat/* a technical term de- 
fined as **that portion of the proletariat whose income, al- 
though of proletarian dimensions, is not the result of actual 
labour but of charity and extortion.’* But it was still close 
enough to its middle-class farm origins to look wistfully back 
to the days when its forefathers were independent farmers. It 
was ready to follow leaders who professed sympathy for 
its misery *and promised to improve its lot. It loathed the 
oligarchy, which Cicero with unconscious irony called the 
party of the Good, although he was coming to admit that he 
feared they were “an extinct race.” He called it the party of 
the Good because, however unworthily and selfishly, it up- 
held the Constitution of the aristocratic Republic which he 
cherished but to which the mass of the people were indiffer- 
ent. The proletariat had lost confidence in Cicero because in 
his devotion to political liberty he had identified himself with 
those whom the poor regarded as their oppressors and exploi- 
ters. Political liberty under the Constitution had given the 
talented boy from the country the opportunity to develop his 
natural abilities in a way to achieve distinction. He did not 
perceive that this political liberty was doing nothing for the 
submetged dwellers in the capital, who could not expect to 
rise to eminence or even to the level of decent living. The 
day had passed in Rome when any boy, though born in a log 
cabin, could hope to be president. 

The financial stringency of the year 63 was doubtless re- 
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lieved to an extent for the big borrowers by the gold ac- 
quired by Pompey in his eastern campaigns, which ultimately 
came to Rome. Before embarking his troops, some 32,000 
men, the comfhander had distributed the loot, $300 to each 
soldier, and much larger sums to the officers — as much, per- 
haps, as $160,000 to each of t^e most important. He reserved 
what he thought proper for himself, and eventually turned 
over to the state the generous amount of $10,000,000. At 
least these are the figures collected from the official records 
by the ancient historians. The accounts were never audited. 
In addition the annual revenue from tributes he had imposed 
amounted to $7,000,000. This, however, did not help the mass 
of the people. The expenditure of the bonus by officers and 
soldiers may have produced a temporary fiurry. It no more 
brought general prosperity than did the expenditure of the 
soldier bonus paid to United States veterans in the great de- 
pression. The debtor, "hose protest was led by Catiline were 
no better off than they were before. The poor were not vocal. 
They left no record of their misery except that which can 
be read in the slums of Rome. But Florus, a historian of the 
early part of the second century of our era, remarks that the 
extravagance of the rich produced domestic strife. “People 
demanded land and food because of the want that luxury 
produced.” 

To this situation, which gave to men like Clodius their 
opportunity and proved a fundamental factor in destroying 
the Republic, Cicero was blind. He knew that the Roman 
proletariat was violent and corrupt. He had no suspicion of 
the economic causes that had produced the proletariat. 

If Plutarch is right the great statesman of Greece had 
undertaken to deal with a similar problem some four cen- 
turies earlier with an extensive public-works program. Peri- 
cles believed there was unfair discrimination in the distri- 
bution of state funds to soldiers but not to working men. 
“Therefore,” he said, “I carried out in the interest of the 
people great building schemes, work which should keep 
various industries busy a long time. In this way the stay-at- 
home population as well as the fighters have ffieir share in 
the public funds. Thus the public service spreads and distrib- 
utes prosperity among all ages and conditions of men.” 
Thus was the New Deal Public Works Administration antici- 
pated in ancient Athens. Possibly Gains Gracchus had some- 
thing of the same sort in mind in his road-building program, 
although most of the work must have gone to slaves. In the 
latter part of the first century of our era the Emperor Ves- 
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pasian, with a background of poverty and sympathy with 
the common man, frankly used public wori» to provide 
employment. *To a mechanical engineer,’* ^Suetonius tells 
us, ’’who promised to transport some heavy columns to the 
Capitoline at small- expense [presumably by mechanical 
means] the Emperor gave no -small reward for his invention 
but refused to make use of it, saying: ’You must let me feed 
my poor commons.’ ” He referred hand labour to machines 
in order to spread the work. 

Cicero seems to have been familiar with this public-works 
program in Athens, but its economic significance escaped 
him. In his treatise On Moral Duties he discusses the duty of 
generosity “to the worthy poor.” Public games are an allied 
subject, and while he deplores their extravagance he recog- 
nizes that they have become such an accepted part of public 
life that they must be continued. “The expenditure of money,” 
he adds, “is better justified when it is made for walls, docks, 
harbours, aqueducts and all those works which are of service 
to the community” — in other words, a public-works progiW. 
But without developing the theme he passes on to deprecate 
large expenditures for luxury buildings like theatres and 
colonnades and quotes with approval a Greek writer who 
criticized Pericles “for throwing away so much money on 
the magnificent, far-famed Propylaea,” the great portal at the 
western end of the Acropolis. 

Returning to the general subject of charity, Cicero admits 
there are individual cases of men who are overwhelmed with 
misfortune through no fault of their own and who deserve 
help. He thinks it incumbent on a man of high station to re- 
lieve cases of distress because such action evokes gratitude 
and binds people to him. Thg pleasant reaction of the recipi- 
ents may prove of service to the state in allaying class bitter- 
ness. And looking back to the good old days of the Republic 
he seems to find a partial explanation for them in the fact 
that “such beneficence used to be the common practice of 
our order.” England long felt that the Lord of the Manor 
and his Lady Bountiful by their private charities were doing 
ail that could be expected for the poor, and we can hardly 
1^ blame Cicero for failure to see that masses of people may be 
victims of general economic conditions for which they are 
not responsible and which require correcting. Such blindness 
was common in the nineteenth century. It has not entirely 
disappeared in the twentieth. 

Clodius was as ignorant of economics as Cicero. At least 
with Cscsar’s prompting he knew how to solidify his popular 
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support. In January 58, within a month after his accession 
to office, he proposed four important bills on one day. Since 
the tribuneship of Gains Gracchus, except for a brief period, 
wheat had beeii sold at a moderate price to all who applied. 
Clodius now proposed that it should be distributed free, 
thus making it an outright dole. Grinding poverty may have 
justified this measure. It had the political effect of binding 
the mass of the people to him. The second bill was to end the 
abuse that had been glaringly practised by Bibulus the pre- 
ceding year by which a magistrate was permitted to block 
business by announcing that he was “watching the sky” for 
omens. His third bill was to legalize the popular workers* 
clubs that had been suppressed by the oligarchy six years 
previously because they could so easily be turned into polit- 
ical organizations — the equivalent of the ward clubs of 
American citlc The fourth was to remove from the censors 
their arbitrary power to expel members from the Senate with- 
out trial. This power had made it possible for the governing 
clique to oust senators with liberal leanings. The last three 
measures were all directed toward weakening the authority 
of the Senate and were naturally popular with the conunon 
people. The second measure, against obstructive omens, soon 
became a dead letter, or else was full of loopholes. The next 
year the Senate was forced to adopt a resolution to prevent 
Clodius from having the omens used in his quarrel with 
Cicero. 

Having thus strengthened his position at the base, Clo- 
dius turned to the completion of the program of the Coinh 
mittee of Three. Cicero and Cato, recognized by Csesar at 
the two most important leaders of the opposition, were to be 
removed from Rome. First he dealt with Cicero, then with 
Cato, who was politely kicked upstairs with the offer of a for- 
eign mission which he could not refuse. 'Fhe ironical courtesy 
of this move suggests that it was inspired by Caesar. Cicero 
had rejected all of Caesar’s similarly urbane suggestions. A 
brusquer treatment was required. Clodius proposed a bill 
under which anyone who had put to death a Roman citizen 
without due process of law or anyone who thereafter might 
do so should be “interdicted from fire and water.” This was 
the legal form for the death penalty. As we have seen, exile 
took the place of capital punishment. The mea are brought in 
by Clodius was another blow at the Senate, which had ad- 
vised the summary execution of the five adherents of Catiline 
who had remained in Rome. Primarily it was directed 
against Cicero, although it did not mention him by name. 
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Jn spite of all the warnings the vain and sensitive oratori- 
cal statesman was paralysed by the attack. He discarded his 
senatorial dress and rushed about in a paniq, buttonholing 
everyone he knew and begging for help. Unfortunately for 
him his sharp tongue and his egotism had alienated many 
who othmirise might have come to his aid. They were out- 
wardly sympathetic, but inwardly pleased. The people were 
hostile for reasons already mentioned. The business crowd 
to which he belonged by birth and training rallied to him — 
rather timidly, it seemed to him later — and some of his 
younger admirers accompanied him through the streets as 
evidence of their support. Plutarch says there were twenty 
thousand — a rather uncritical estimate. Twenty thousand 
men would have made something of a traffic jam in the 
streets of Rome. Two hundred would have been a large 
number. Clodius boasted that the Three were behind him. At 
first Cicero simply could not believe him. Then he was horri- 
fied to find them silent. Clodius called a meeting outside the 
walls of the city, where Csesar was waiting with his troops 
to see the matter disposed of before departing for Gaul. In 
response to an invitation to express his views the proconsul 
replied ambiguously that he had opposed the executions of 
the Sth of December but that also he opposed ex-post-facto 
measures. His real feelings regarding Cicero were well known. 
Crassus disliked Cicero and of course would do nothing. 

The panic-stricken man now turned to his old friend 
Pompey, who so often had promised him protection against 
Clodius. But the slippery Pompey gave a perfect exhibition 
of what is known in modern politics as the runaround. He 
assured the unhappy Cicero of his devotion, but really he 
was a private citizen and could do nothing. Let his friend 
apply to the consuls. Cicero hopefully did so. One of them 
was short with him. The other gave him some realistic ad- 
vice. His colleague, he said, was in financial difficulties, quite 
out at the elbows. Only the governorship of a rich province 
after his term had expired would save him, and as they both 
would have to depend on Clodius for provinces, they couldn’t 
afford to offend him. “It’s no use your applying to the con- 
suls,” he concluded. “Every fellow must look out for him- 
self.” Again Cicero turned to Pompey. On one occasion his 
4^ood friend told him frankly he could not oppose the will of 
Cssar. On another, when Cicero called on him, he dis- 
creetly slipped out of the back door to avoid an interview. 
The Senate passed a resolution of sympathy but did nothing. 

Later, writing to Atticus from exile, Cicero played with the 
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legalistic idea that the law did not touch him — ^presum- 
ably on his old assumption that the men he had executed 
had forfeited their citizenship and so had lost their right 
to a trial. He ought, he says, to have ignored the measure. 
This of course was absurd. The men who had determined 
on his exile were in no mood to listen to legalistic argu- 
ments. After he was recalled to Rome he advanced the theory 
that he had left because of high public motives; he would not 
involve his country in civil war. He was rationalizing his 
conduct. It is perfectly evident from his letters that he fled 
because he was thoroughly frightened, as he had ample rea- 
son to be. Writing to his brother from Salonika he had given 
a correct diagnosis of his untenable position — “the defection 
of Pompey, the hostility of the consuls and judges, the timid- 
ity of the business men, the armed bands of Clodius.*’ In 
spite of his assertions about the general indignation and the 
readiness or all Italy to rush to his aid, he knew in his heart 
that his sun.v'^rf was insubstantial and that he had no alter- 
native to leaving the capital. On the day of his departure 
Clodius put through another bill mentioning him by 
name, outlawing him to four hundred miles from Italy, and 
providing that his property be confiscated and his fine bouse 
on the Palatine be destroyed. Anyone receiving him within 
these limits was likewise to be outlawed. That such a measure 
directed against an individual was unconstitutional was of no 
help to the victim. 

In compliance with the decree the broken-hearted man pro- 
ceeded to Brindisi, crossed to Durazzo, and then accepted 
the invitation of a loyal friend, finance officer for Macedonia, 
to make his temporary home in Salonika, the Biblical Thesf»* 
lonica, where he arrived on May 23. His letters from exB« 
make dismal reading. He completely lost his nerve. No one, 
he writes, has ever suffered such a misfortune. He is heartily 
sick of life. He is crushed by the weight of his sorrows and 
with difficulty prolongs his miserable existence. “Ypur pleas,” 
he writes to Atticus, “have prevented me from committing 
suicide. But what is there to live for? Don’t blame me for 
complaining. My afflictions surpass any you ever heard of 
before.” Reverting to the theory that he might safely have 
stayed and faced things out at home, he tries to exonerate 
himself from the responsibility for his flight. The fault, he 
says, was with those who advised him to leave Rome when 
he might have stayed. Although Atticus ha ’ provided him 
with $12,500 for the expenses of his exile, he reproaches his 
friend for not giving him better counsel. “You looked on in 
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silence/’ he protests. “My folly lay in thinking your affection 
for me was as great as I wished it to be.” It is vastly to the 
credit of Atticus that he made allowances for Cicero’s over- 
wrought nerves. The flood of unjust reproaches must have 
been hard to take philosophically, but Atticus did not permit 
them to cloud his affection. Instead he worked hard in Rome 
in conjunction with Terentia to obtain the recall of his friend. 

While Caesar had been the brains and driving force of the 
Committee of Three, his ability was still not widely appreci- 
ated in Rome. The distinguished general, Pompey, was re- 
garded as the dominant figure, and the legend lingered until 
his death. What happened when Caesar left to take over his 
provincial commands revealed how essential his presence 
had been. As he doubtless had foreseen when he put up the 
energetic Clodius as tribune to represent his interests, the 
regime rested on a shaky base once its main objectives had 
been realized. The two members of the Committee who re- 
mained in Rome still had the common purpose of prevent- 
ing the annulment or repeal of Caesar’s legislation. This 
proved not enough to hold them together. When Caesar’s 
hand was removed the coalition began to go to pieces. Clodius 
had begun his term with an intelligent legislative program. 
Apparently it had been developed by Caesar, for with the 
proconsul’s departure Clodius took up his natural role of 
gangster. Without his prompter he was incapable of planning 
further important legislation. All he could think of by him- 
self was to carry out thoroughly the decree for the banish- 
ment of Cicero. He had the mansion on the Palatine plun- 
dered and burned and began the erection of a Temple of 
Liberty on the site so it never could be recovered by the own- 
er. Cicero’s two favourite villas, at Tusculum and Formiae, 
likewise were destroyed by his gangs. 

With Cicero and Cato out of the way the suppressed an- 
tagonism between Pompey and Crassus broke out. Crassus 
had been the financial backer of Clodius at the time of his 
trial. The ward clubs he organized after he became tribune, 
if they were like ward clubs in America, needed to be financed 
and the millionaire probably put up the money. When fric- 
tion developed between the two bosses, Clodius used his 
gangs to drive Pompey off the streets. In this performance he 
#as the agent of Crassus, not of Cssar. 

The friction may have had its immediate origin in the 
manoeuvre by which Clodius promoted the escape of an im- 
portant prisoner of war who had been held by Pompey. Dio 
says the prisoner bribed the tribune. This may have been 
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true. But Crassus hovers a shadowy figure in the back- 
ground and it is a reasonable conjecture that he secretly 
used Clodius^to harass his rival. Indications of this crop up 
later when Clodius frankly appears as the partisan of Crassus 
against Pompey and when Pompey reports to Cicero that 
money is being supplied to Glodius, apparently from the mil- 
lionaire. It is significant too that later, after Caesar had 
brought about a second reconciliation of Pompey and Cras- 
sus and neither rich man had anything to gain from financing 
the gangs, Clodius temporarily disappears from public view. 
He could not operate without funds to pay his followers. 
Still later, after Crassus had left Rome with a command in 
the East, Pompey, according to Cicero, became reconciled 
to Clodius, whose gangs he now needed in the exigencies of 
politics. TTie story of Clodius is an instructive record of 
political deterioration. He was an aggressive popular leader 
so long as he was under a great man’s guidance. Once that 
guidance ’•''moved, he slumped into a mere political 
racketeer. 

The feud between Pompey and Crassus that had come into 
the open through the attacks of Clodius proved to the ad- 
vantage of Cicero and finally resulted in his recall from exile. 
In order to strengthen himself against Clodius and his si- 
lent partner Crassus, Pompey needed the help of Cicero. 
Only two months after the exile’s departure the general had 
a resolution for his recall introduced into the Senate. A 
hostile tribune interposed his veto. Before proceeding further 
Pompey thought it advisable to get the consent of Caesar, 
and an emissary was sent to him. Apparently the proconsul 
thought Cicero had not yet had a sufficient lesson. Later , 
consented to his recall, but with the proviso that the exhe 
refrain from active hostility to the TTiree if he should be 
allowed to return. The efforts of Pompey dragged along, with 
Cicero eating his heart out from anxiety and Clodius, as 
the agent of Crassus, obstructing at every turn and resorting 
to rioting when necessary to block the proceedings. In mid- 
summer of the next year, 57, the Senate adopted a resolution 
inviting citizens throughout Italy to come to Rome to Vote 
in the Assembly for Cicero’s recall. Pompey campaigned for 
the proposal in the Forum and in the Italian towns. 

Perhaps even then the effort would have failed had not 
another gangster named Milo already been in the field 
against Clodius. Cicero says Milo had bought a band of 
gladiators for his laudable enterprise. Gladiators were ex- 
pensive and we may conjecture that Milo was financed by 
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Pompey» as Clodius probably was financed by Crassus. On 
the day on which the Assembly was to vote, the out-of- 
town supporters of Cicero poured into the CanipuH Idartius 
to cast their ballots. Clodius made no demonstration, either 
because Milo had the larger gang, as an ancient historian 
implies, or because Crassus had called him off. Thereafter 
Milo was one of Cicero’s heroes, on the modern political 
principle that no matter if the fellow on our side is a scoun- 
drel, at least he is ‘’our scoundrel.” 

The recall measure was passed on August 4. The eager 
Cicero had been awaiting the news at Durazzo and, unable 
to contain himself longer, he crossed the Adriatic and ar- 
rived at Brindisi on August S, where three days later he 
learned from Quintus that the bill had become a law. Once 
more Cicero was in the clouds. In a letter to Atticus he de- 
scribes his return to Rome as a triumphal procession. At 
every town he was met by delegations congratulating him. 
At Rome, according to his account, his reception was al^ 
most a riot. In Cicero’s view this was quite natural on pub- 
lic as well as private grounds. ‘The preservation of the 
country,” he wrote later, “depended upon my recall from 
exile.” 

But once again, as after the glorious 5th of December, 
he found there were those who surprisingly did not take his 
view of his importance to the state. “Already,” he tells 
Atticus, “those who defended me while I was in exile are 
beginning to feel annoyance at my presence, though they 
disgui& it, and to envy me without even taking the trouble 
to disguise that.” It was more than two months before the 
college of pontiffs was ready to decide that the act by 
which Clodius had consecrated the site of Cicero’s Palatine 
mansion was illegal. The Senate then passed a resolution 
restoring to Cicero his property and ordering compensation 
for its destruction. Appraisers valued the house at $100,000, 
the Tusculan villa at $25,(X)0 and the villa at Formis at 
$12,500. “Very stingy,” Cicero writes his friend regarding 
the appraisal of the villas. Even the common people, he says, 
expostulated. The reason for the stinginess? Why the very 
same men who had clipped his wings were unwilling that 
they should grow again to their old size. Only gradually 
i^d painfully did he come to realize that those whose prop- 
erty and lives he believed he had saved from a dreadful 
conspiracy had little use for him. To the old families he 
was still the bumptious parvenu. To others who might have 
been well disposed his vanitv and boasting must have made 
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him a difficult person to live with. Reading the speeches he 
made after his return we can imagine men in the audiences 
groaniiyg}- VMy god, why did we bring him home to have 
him bore us* to death all over again about the 5th of De- 
cember?” 

In spite of some lack of warmth which he detected in 
various quarters after he reached Rome, Cicero could write 
to Atticus that he had resumed at once the position which 
he had feared it might take some time to recover — brilliant 
standing at the bar, influence in the Senate, and a popular- 
ity with all loyal men even greater than he had hoped for. 
“I am on the threshold,” he added, “of a second life.” An 
opportunity was offered him at once to speak on behalf of 
Pompey, whose efforts to secure his recall had atoned to 
Cicero for acquiescence in his banishment. 

On the day of the exile’s return the price of wheat sud- 
denly advanced. Consumption had increased under the free 
distribution that had been provided the previous year by 
Clodius. 'ine imports had not yet been regularized and Cic- 
ero thought speculators were taking advantage of the situa- 
tion to corner the supply. With liis keen political instincts 
Clodius did not overlook the chance to arouse the people 
against his hated antagonist. He passed the word among his 
ward clubs that Cicero was responsible for the scarcity, and 
crowds flocked about the Senate chamber shouting against 
the returned exile, but in vain. 

Pompey had proved a good organizer in his eastern cam- 
paigns and he seemed (he natural man to take charge. Cic- 
ero moved a resolution in the Senate to give Pompey con- 
trol of the grain supply throughout the Roman world f^^ 
five years. Apparently Pompey had hoped for a military an^ 
naval command to back up his authority and put him more 
nearly on an equal footing with Caesar, who had been de- 
veloping a finely disciplined army in his campaigns in Gaul. 
Another bill granting him armed forces was proposed by a 
tribune. Pompey protested he did not wish this — when he 
saw it could not be carried — but, according to Cicero, “his 
friends think he wants it.” In any event, in supporting the 
grain bill Cicero was repaying his debt to the man who had 
led the fight for his restoration and he was returning to his 
old plan of strengthening the Senate and allying it with 
Pompey, whom he hoped to be able to detach from his 
coalition with Cssar. While the Senate adopted the resolu- 
tion it did so grudgingly. With strange blindness it was still 
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unwilling to forgive Pompey’s past and to come to an under* 
standing with him. 

Meanwhile Clodius continued his riotous disturbances 
whenever the opportunity offered to embarrass Pompey, who 
finally confided to Cicero that plots were being formed 
against his life. A hostile tribupe, he said, was being sup- 
ported by Crassus, and money was being supplied to 
Clodius by Crassus and other rich men — presumably anxious 
to finish breaking up the Committee of Three. 

While Cicero had tried to do what he could for Pompey 
he had been disappointed by his friend’s lack of energy. 
"He is not the man he was,” he wrote to Quintus. At least 
the obvious disintegration of the Committee offered a chance 
to restore the Senate to the dignity which Cicero coveted 
for it, and perhaps then he could make a combination with 
Pompey to give the government the guidance it so badly 
needed. Himself, he was encouraged by his success at the 
bar. “My position,” he told his brother, “is what you used 
to assure me that it would be, although 1 could hardly be- 
lieve it— one of dignity and honour.” He had just “made 
mincemeat” of one of his antagonists, “with the applause 
of gods and men. ... In the courts I am as strong as ever. 
Never was my house more crowded.” 

All this pumped up his courage to a point where he be- 
lieved be could give the coup de gr&ce to the weakened 
Committee by striking out boldly at its absent head. He 
determined, as he wrote to one of his friends, to “assault 
the citadel of Csesar’s policy.” On April 5, 56, he moved 
in the Senate that the validity of one of Caesar’s land bills 
be considered at a full meeting of the House on May IS. 
It was an audacious proposal. Pompey, as well as Caesar, 
was concerned in upholding the legislation of Caesar’s consul- 
ship by which faums were distributed to the veterams of the 
eastern wars. 

Just how Cicero figured that Pompey would acquiesce in 
this attaick we do not know. Perhaps he thought the great 
man’s position had become so unhappy that he would wel- 
come the opportunity to prove to the Tories of the Senate 
that they no longer need distrust him. At any rate Pompey 
gave no sign of displeasure— or Cicero thought he gave no 
he was often obtuse at reading what people really 
^ught. Two days later he went in his sedan chair to call 
on Pompey at bis suburban villa after dinner. In a letter to 
Quintus the next day describing the visit he mentions only 
Pompey’s cordiality. His host told him he was about to sail 
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for Sardinia shortly to look after the grain supply. He would 
embark, he said, at Leghorn or Pisa. Apparently it did not 
occur to Cicero that these towns were far to the north of 
Rome, while Sardinia was to the south. The coincidence 
also escaped him that both towns were just outside of Caesar*a 
province of northern Italy.^ A roundabout way, certainly, 
for Pompey to take to reach Sardinia. What was in the 
wind soon became evident. Crassus had been visiting Caesar 
at his winter quarters in Ravenna and had reported how 
badly things were going in Rome. The Senate was getting 
out of hand. Cicero was threatening the land legislation* 
One of the candidates for consul the next year was running 
on a platform pledging the recall of Caesar from his prov- 
inces. As usual the proconsul acted with lightning speed. 
With Crassus he crossed the Apennines to the little town 
of Lucca (in Roman times, Luca), a few miles northeast of 
Pisa, where Pompey joined them shortly after his pleasant 
talk with Cic-'fn Lesser politicians including more than two 
hundred senators flocked in to make terms with the Big 
Boys and pledge support. 

There was a brief conference of the Three about April 
15. Then Caesar hurried back to Gaul. His dominating per- 
sonality once more had brought Pompey and Crassus to- 
gether and the Committee of Three emerged again as the 
rulers of Rome. No public announcement was made of the 
terms of the deal. Events gradually disclosed them. Caesar 
needed additional time to complete his work in Gaul. In ex- 
change for a five-year extension of his proconsular com- 
mand he allotted to his two associates prizes which withou* 
his help they would have sought in vain. They were awarSj^ 
the consulships for the next year. After their term each was 
to have a five-year proconsular command, Crassus in Syria, 
Pompey in the two Spanish provinces. 

The news was broken gently to Cicero. From Sardinia 
came a message politely suggesting that he do nothing about 
the land law for the present. Pompey talked more bluntly 
to Quintus Cicero, whom he met on the island. Marcus re- 
ports the conversation in a letter to a friend. “You arc the 
very man I want to see,” said Pompey. “Unless you speak 
very strongly to your brother Marcus you will have to pay 
up what you guaranteed on his behalf.” This was a whim- 
sical remark, assuming that Quintus had gc ie bail for his 
brother's good conduct if he should be allowed to return from 
exile. There was no mistaking its meaning and Cicero was 
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compelled, as he tells his friend, to reconsider his posititm and 
to drc^ the attack on the land law. 

At last Cicero was thoroughly whipped. He recognized 
that he was helpless and that he could get no effective sup- 
port from the decadent Senate. The old American political 
maxim: “If you can't beat ’em, <jine ’em," was brought grim- 
ly home to him. He found he was expected not only to cease 
his opposition to the Three, but to jump through the hoop 
at their command and publicly defend men he previously 
had attacked. He tried to make the best of the situation al- 
though he was humiliated by being compelled to deliver 
some of the speeches required of him. 

He was not happy. “What is more degraded," he wrote to 
Atticus, “than the life we are living — I especially? If I 
qieak as I ought I am regarded as a madman; if as I must, 
as a slave; if I hold my peace I am accounted as crushed and 
baffled. Well, then I must submit to be a servant — who re- 
fused to be one of the masters” — the last reference being to 
his original refusal to join the Committee of Three. To an- 
other of his friends, absent from Rome as governor of Cilicia, 
he makes a more guarded and laboured defence of his course. 
The Senate, he says, has been manoeuvred into an unten- 
able position and has provided its opponents with good ar- 
guments. “I tell my story briefly,” he adds, “for I take no 
pleasure in the present state of things.” 

In a letter to Atticus he refers to something he had writ- 
ten and had sent perhaps to Pompey or Caesar as his “recan- 
tation,” for it had acknowledged his submission to the Three. 
But he blames the senatorial crowd for deserting him. His 
resentment against the nobles for their contemptuous treat- 
ment after his return from exile flares out. Since these fel- 
lows, he says, who have no power have shown their indif- 
ference to him, he will take care to obtain the affection of 
those who have power. “You will say,” he continues, “T 
could have wished you had done so before.’ I know you did 
wish it and that I have made a real ass of myself." At last 
Cicero was getting practical. 

Meanwhile political affairs in Rome moved rather haltingly 
according to the agreement at Lucca. Pompey and Crassus 
secured the consulships for the year 55 with some help from 
^jsesar’s veterans, who were sent to Rome for the elec- 
tion. The next year Crassus set out for his eastern province. 
Pompey thought it advisable to remain on the ground to 
look after things and governed his Spanish provinces by 
deputies. Two events now occurred that proved heavy blows 
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to Caesar's plans. The death of Pompey's wife Julia* 
Caesar's daughter, in 54, severed a strong personal tie be- 
tween the two men, and the next year Crassus was defeated 
and killed in i war he had undertaken against the Parthians. 
With the Three thus reduced to a Committee of Two, Pom- 
pey was attracted to the idea^of becoming the dominant fig- 
ure in Rome by allying himself with the Senate. This plan 
was threatened by the emergence of his former gang leader 
Milo as a candidate for the consulship with the support of 
the senatorial machine. If Milo should win, the senators 
might not need Pompey. In order to stall off the election 
Pompey was forced to resort to his old enemy Clodius, who 
now revived his gang. Early in the year 52 the rival gangsters 
happened to meet on the Appian Way outside of Rome and 
Clodius was killed. Something had to be done to end the 
constant disorders. Even Cato remarked that any govern- 
ment was better than anarchy. The Senate reluctantly passed 
a decree npnr.lT j ^ompey as sole consul, with power to take 
a colleague when he chose. The consul at once had Milo 
brought to trial for murder. Cicero appeared as counsel for 
his old friend. The armed guards stationed in the Forum to 
preserve order dismayed Cicero. Always nervous on begin- 
ning his speeches, on this occasion he was completely rat- 
tled. He trembled, and the chronicler says the words died 
on his lips and he had to sit down. Milo was convicted and 
withdrew into exile at Marseille. Later Cicero wrote out and 
published the speech he should have delivered. A copy was 
sent to Milo, who is reported to have remarked: "It is just 
as well that Cicero did not succeed in delivering this speech 
or I never should have known the taste of these excellei^. 
mullets” — perhaps the forerunners of the bouillabaisse 
for which Marseille is now celebrated. 

With a vitual dictatorship thus established once more in 
Rome, it was evident that constitutional government was ap- 
proaching the end. Cicero and Cato, it’s sincere defend- 
ers, were reduced to the role of impotent spectators on the 
sidelines. 

In the next century a young poet, Lucan, wrote that the 
whole imperial domain of Rome was not enough for two 
such men as Csesar and Pompey. "Rivalry spurred them on. 
Pompey feared that fresher exploits might dim his past tri- 
umphs, while his opponent was urged on bv fortune that 
brooked no second place, Caesar could no kuger endure a 
superior nor Pompey an equal.” 

This judgment was more smart than just. Certainly at 
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this time Caesar would have been content with equality, per* 
haps counting on his superior ability for the future. Pompey 
Instinctively felt that equality eventually would mean sub- 
ordination with unhappy consequences for the Conservative 
cause, so his manoeuvres were directed toward inclining the 
balance in his favour. In these manoeuvres he had the active 
sympathy of the conservative »natorial crowd, which shared 
his distrust of the radicalism of Caesar. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Exponent of Blitzkrieg 


WHILE ROME was engrossed in the struggle of the oligarchy to 
maintain its privileged position, while rival politicians were 
striving for personal supremacy with the help of paid mobs, 
we may turn from the sordid intrigues of the capital to 
events of immense significance that were taking place in west- 
ern Europe the commanding genius of Julius Caesar 

the gifted but divided French people were united, orga- 
nized, and brought into the orbit of the Mediterranean civ- 
ilization of Rome. At the same time the frontier of the Rhine 
was established to block German invasion. 

Of these events Cicero was an interested but anxious 
spectator. As a patriotic Roman he could not help thrilling 
at the brilliant military successes of Roman arms. But he was 
torn by the apprehension that the commander who was win- 
ning these splendid victories was becoming so powerful as to 
threaten the ancient freedom of the Republic. When it was 
proposed to extend Caesars’ five-year command in Gaul for 
another five years, Cicero privately advised Pompey agaiiil|t 
it. He probably did not know that his friend already was 
committed to the extension under the Lucca agreement. His 
position was quite understandable. He had only a hazy knowl- 
edge of the situation beyond the Alps. The country, he sup- 
posed, already had been brought under the eagles. Why 
should it be necessary to prolong the pro-consul’s command? 
He did not comprehend the job that still had to be done of re- 
pelling German invasions and subduing rebellious elements. 
Pompey, however, was able to overcome his reluctance and 
to persuade him to support the extension. In the great speech 
On the Consular Provinces delivered to the Senate soon after 
the conference at Lucca, Cicero concealed his misgivings. He 
spoke with pride of the ending of the Gallic n.onace. He did 
not know it was really the German menace against which the 
far-sighted Caesar was deliberately building a barrier. ^'Na- 
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ture,” he said, “piled the Alps to be a rampart to Italy. . . . 
Now let them sink into the earth, for beyond those mountain 
peaks as far as the extremest verge of ocean there is nothing 
left for Italy to fear.” 

The problems with which Caesar had to deal were so re- 
mote that Cicero did not understand their importance. The 
danger to the Roman Constitution was much more vivid in 
his mind. To Atticus he apologized for making the speech be- 
cause it involved an abandonment of principles for which he 
had always stood. But he felt helpless before the march of 
events. “Peace,” he wrote the next year, “is the best we can 
hope for now, and this the present rulers seem likely to se- 
cure us if men will submit patiently to their domination.” He 
doubted “whether this generation will see any change in the 
situation.” 

To Cicero the problem presented by Ciesar involved ir- 
reconcilable contradictions. By giving him the power to pro- 
tect it abroad, the Republic was taking the risk that this 
power might be used against it at home. Yet the risk had to 
be taken. 

It is necessary to glance briefly at the Gallic campaigns be- 
cause of their eventual impact on Cicero’s career. They de- 
veloped a man whom he had once regarded as his chief po- 
litical opponent from a shrewd local Roman politician into a 
world statesman and one of the great captains of history. In 
their consequences they completely frustrated Cicero's hope 
of maintaining the aristocratic Republic. Incidentally they 
were' crowded with aspects of importance to the modern 
world. In his campaigns Caesar discovered that he had to 
deal with nationalistic traits of the French and Germans that 
have persisted into the twentieth century. In his military 
operations he developed in spectacular fashion the principles 
of the modern Blitzkrieg. 

Unhappily the notes on his campaigns written by Caesar 
are usually studied by American beginners in Latin as exer- 
cises in indirect discourse and the subjunctive mood. Read 
rapidly in English translation, with some knowledge of the 
background, they constitute an impressive political and mili- 
tary history. They were published near the end of Caesar’s 
Bovice in Gaul and perhaps were an expansion of his of- 
Bcial repwts to the Senate. Cicero, a competent critic, wrote 
vt the Commentaries: “They are like nude figures, straight 
and beautiful; stripped of all ornaments of style as if they 
had laid aside a garment. His aim was to furnish others with 
the niaterial for writing history. Perhaps he has succeeded 
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in gratifying the inept who may wish to apply their curling- 
irons to his materiaL But men of sound judgment he has 
deterred from jvriting, since in history there is nothing more 
pleasing than brevity, clear and correct.” Written in the third 
person, the story is so objective and dispassionate that the 
reader has to stop from time to time to remind himself of the 
organizing ability, energy, audacity, and clarity of vision that 
must have been required to produce the results so concisely 
and calmly recorded. 

When Caesar in organizing the Committee of Three bar- 
gained for the governorship of the two provinces of north- 
ern Italy and the Illyrian coast at the end of his consulship, 
there is no reason to suppose that he had anything further 
in mind than to strengthen his position in Rome by the com- 
mand of the troops that went with these provinces. Later, 
rumbles of trouble in Gaul induced him to obtain the gov- 
ernorship of the Roman province of southeastern Gaul be- 
yond the wilch had been left vacant by the death of 

the governor. At one time the Romans had called this prov- 
ince Gallia Bracata, “Trousered Gaul,” because of the pre- 
dUection of its men for wearing trousers instead of togas. In- 
cluded with the Gallic province went a commission to act 
beyond its boundaries within the Roman sphere of in- 
fluence. This was necessary because reports from Roman 
agents indicated that there was unrest in Switzerland, ad- 
joining Provence on the north. There had been a minor 
German invasion shortly before and the Senate had thought 
it well to come to terms with the invaders so as to assure 
their neutrality in case of trouble with the Swiss. Even in 
the case of the third province Caesar may have had cbiefljf 
in view the prevention of its assignment to a rival who 
might prove embarrassing to him. 

It would be a mistake to think of Gaul at this time as a 
country of savages. Roman civilization was already penetrat- 
ing the land. Gallic society was on an aristocratic basis like 
that of Rome. The more advanced states had developed con- 
stitutional republican governments with elective magistrates, 
senates, and codes of civil law. They had their own coined 
money and a thriving trade. Nationalistic feeling, however, 
was weak and was tempered by a growing pro-Roman senti- 
ment. In short, in both culture and politics a good share of 
Gaul was in process of Romanization. 

At the expiration of his consulship, while Cssar was 
waiting outside the Rome for the disposal of his two chief 
potential opponents, Cicero and Cato, disquieting reports 
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came of the Swiss situation. A warlike people, Caesar writes, 
the Swiss resented the fact that in prc^rtion to the size 
of their population and their reputation ftx .bravery, “they 
had too smdl a territory.” In other words, they were actuated 
by the modem German desire for Lebensratim. Accordingly 
&ey were planning a mass migration to western Gaul. Their 
route would take them through Provence, and they would 
become imeasy and undesirable neighbours to the Roman 
province. This news sent Caesar hurrying to Geneva. After 
he had defeated the Swiss and herded them back into their 
own country came an event that probably for the first time 
gave the proconsul a real insight into the fundamental prob- 
lem that confronted him. The beads of the Gallic states 
asked for a conference. In an executive session they in- 
formed him of the great German threat. There had been two 
rival groups of Gallic States. In their conflict one group had 
employed mercenary troops from Germany, To their dis- 
may ofiier Germans had followed the troops across the 
Rhine until one hundred and twenty thousand had come, 
attracted by the civilization and resources they had found 
in the pleasant land of France. Ariovistus, the German 
Ffihrer, had driven out the Gallic inhabitants from the 
fertile plain of Alsace to make room for the Germans 
and was planning further encroachments. The significance 
and possibilities of this German invasion did not escape 
Cssar. In the year of his birth the Germans had swept 
down on Provence on their way to Italy and bad been 
turned back by Marius in the great battle of Aix-en-Provence. 
The next year another invading army had poured through 
the Brenner and was within a few da3rs’ march of Rome 
when it was stopped by Marius in another great battle in the 
valley of the Po. With this background the thoughts that 
went through Caesar’s mind at the conference are concisely 
set f(»th in the first book of his Commentaries. “If the 
Germans,” he wrote, “should gradually become accustomed 
to crossing the Rhine and if a great body of them should 
cmne into Gaul, he saw a potential danger to the Roman 
people. He felt that wild and savage men would not be 
likely to restrain themselves. After they had seized all of 
Gaul they would pass into Provence and thence march into 
Italy as Aeir predecessors had done, and he was convinced 
that he must face these difficulties as soon as possible.” 
Evidently for the protection primarily of Rome and only 
secondarily of Gaul the Rhine boundary must be maintained. 
The Germans, not the Gauls, were the real menace. 
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Accordingly Caesar invited Ariovistus to a conference. 
The Fiihrer sent back an arrogant refusal in which he 
inquired what business Caesar had in a country which the 
Germans had <(?on by their swords. Thereupon Caesar sent 
a brusquer message setting forth his terms. No more Ger- 
mans should cross the Rhine„ Gallic hostages must be re- 
turned, there must be no further oppression of the people 
in the conquered territory. Ariovistus replied that as a 
conqueror he had the right to treat his subjects as he 
pleased and the Romans had no business to interfere. If 
Caesar should start something he would be taught a lesson 
by the invincible soldiers of Germany. 

All this sounds extremely modern and in character. It is 
modern too that many Roman politicans failed to recognize 
the problem and objected strongly to Caesar’s anti-German 
policy. Indeed, at a conference to which Ariovistus finally 
consented the Fiihrer had assured the proconsul that mes- 
sengers had from Rome informing him that numerous 

Roman nobles would be delighted to hear of Caesar’s death. 
Conservative senators believed he was needlessly aggres- 
sive and was inviting trouble by his attacks on the Ger- 
mans. After his campaigns were well under way the Senate 
sent an investigating committee to Gaul to inquire into his 
conduct. On one occasion Caesar had retaliated for a 
treacherous German attack with terrible reprisals. His ruth- 
lessness stirred the conscience as well as the political ani- 
mosity of some of his domestic opponents to a point where 
Cato actually proposed that the governor be handed over to 
the Germans for punishment. 

It was not an easy situation for Caesar. He has given u^ 
keen and illuminating observations on the traits of the Ger- 
mans and the Gauls. The Germans, he reported, were a 
vigorous and warlike people, inured to hardship. “It is the 
greatest glory of the German states to have the territory 
surrounding their borders unoccupied, for they consider 
it a mark of courage to have expelled their neighbours 
and to have struck such terror into them that they dare 
not return to their territories. . . . They consider it not 
wrong to steal beyond their own boundaries but rather an 
exercise that preserves their youths from idleness.’’ 

As for the Gauls, there had been a time when they were 
superior to the Germans in arms. But they had been softened 
by “refinements and comforts.” Their decision were "sud- 
den and hasty.” Though their temper was “impetuous and 
ready to undertake war,” their spirit was “weak and not 
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resolute in enduring misfortunes.” On one occasion when 
the Germans had started an invasion Caesar felt it neces- 
sary to take charge in person, “fearing the fickle disposition 
of the Gauls, who are irresponsible in their decisions and ad- 
dicted to change; so nothing could be entrusted to them.” 
The difficulty of maintaining ‘Unity among them impressed 
him. 'The Gauls are so addicted to faction,” he wrote, “that 
they have divisions not only among their several provinces, 
cantons, and districts, but even in every family.” 

Under these circumstances Caesar’s work was laid out for 
him. His enemies at Rome, and they were many and bitter, 
saw in him only a ruthless man of boundless ambition ob- 
sessed with the desire to build himself into a position from 
which he could dominate the government. This diagnosis of 
motives may have been partly correct, but only partly so. 
Caesar was one of those men of genius who are not satisfied 
with using power for mere personal aggrandizement. His 
personality was so sweepingly inclusive that it identified 
itself with the broader interests of humanity. In serving these 
interests he was satisfying his deepest personal ambitions. 
He had gone into Gaul with the limited objectives of pro- 
tecting his position at home and of defending Provence from 
the Swiss threat. He had discovered that in the long view 
the defence of the province and of Italy itself required the 
unification'''of Gaul behind the Rhine boundary. Here was a 
task that appealed to all his capacities and he methodically 
set himself to accomplish it during the nine years of his 
governorship. 

Year by year he spread the Roman influence, by force of 
arms where necessary, by shrewd diplomacy where diplomacy 
would serve. He cultivated the existing pro-Roman parties 
in the various states, suppressed revolts, drove back invad- 
ing Germans. Twice he invaded Britain, the first time for 
reconnaissance, the second for conquest. While this second 
aim failed, he succeeded in stopping the flow of supplies 
from Britain to hostile forces in Gaul. In the year 52 his 
whole work was threatened when the rioting in Rome and 
the murder of Clodius gave encouragement to the anti- 
Ronum elements in Gaul. It was widely assumed that Caesar 
would be detained in Italy by the disturbances in the capital. 
An able leader of Gallic independence, Vercingetorix, suc- 
ceeded in fanning smouldering resentment into a flame and 
stirring a general revolt, which after desperate fighting 
Caesar finally suppressed. In the next two years the entire 
country was pacified. With a large meaisure of home rule 
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which the proconsul organized, the whole of France, most of 
Switzerland and the Rhenish provinces, and the Low Coun* 
tries to the Rhine became a loyal and prosperous part of 
the Roman clomain, prepared to make its immense contribu- 
tion to the civilization of Europe. 

Thereafter there was little trouble in the West. It ac- 
cepted Roman culture so thoroughly that within a compara- 
tively few years it was possible to withdraw the garrisons, 
leaving a detachment at Lyon to protect the mint. Only on 
the border the legions kept the watch on the Rhine and for 
centuries protected the Empire against German aggression. 

Although Csesar’s Gallic campaigns have been intensively 
studied, 1 do not know of any civilian writer who has ap- 
praised his military qualities so adequately as has Donald 
Armstrong, Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A. In service in France 
and on leave in Italy, Colonel Armstrong went over the 
ground covered by Csesar and has interpreted his findings 
in the light oi .nodern military developments. It is hardly 
enough to say with Professor F. E. Adcock in The Cambridge 
Ancient History that Caesar fashioned his troops into an 
instrument of war that fitted his own personality; that faith 
in his own genius was his “most striking quality”; that he 
understood the importance of supply. Or wit^ the German 
military authority, G. Veith, that Caesar made no innovations 
but handled the traditional Roman art of war with a virtuos- 
ity and drastic application which marked his genius. Caesar 
had had a brief military experience in Spain before he went 
to Gaul. He was a man of middle age, forty-three, before he 
began his great campaigns. It is perhaps natural for military' 
authorities to regard him as a distinguished amateur. ‘Tain, 
cally.” an instructor in the Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth says in a letter, “Caesar was not great. 
He was not a trained soldier, not a professional. He coo* 
tributed nothing but thoroughness to his campaigns. He was 
not a great military thinker. He was an indifferent but en- 
ergetic tactician. But he was a leader of men. Even if he did 
not contribute much to the art of war, men fought, Med 
and died for him. And that makes greatness." He goes on 
with the interesting observation that Caesar certainly lags 
behind Alexander, Hannibal, Napoleon, and Moltke; that he 
cannot be classed with Marshal Saxe, Marlborough, or Eu- 
gene, or with the moderns Schlieffen or Ludi'ndorff. “On the 
other hand,” he says, "he had the thoroughnes.s of a Mc- 
Clellan, the leadership of a Lee, and the mobility of a Jack- 
son.” 
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These three factors were essential elements in Caesar’s 
success. It is the mobility that especially impressed ancient 
writers: Cicero in writing of “Caesarian velqcity” {Gte- 
sartna celeritas) and stressing his "incredible rapidity”; and 
eq)ecially Dio in describing his campaign in the Civil War 
in North Africa a few years later. Caesar’s winter opera- 
tions, Dio says, took his enemies by surprise, and the his- 
tmian adds this keen appraisal of Caesarian strategy: “He 
met with no little success from this very circumstance, by 
Ittacking his opponents unexpectedly. On all occasions, in- 
deed, he accomplished a great deal by the rapidity and un- 
expectedness of his movements. If one should attempt to dis- 
cover what it was that made him so superior in the art of 
war to his contemporaries, he would find by careful compari- 
son that there was nothing more striking than this very 
characteristic.” This appraisal has been adopted by modern 
historians, but by none, I think, with the real understand- 
ing of Colonel Armstrong. 

Rapidity and unexpectedness of movement, with co-ordi- 
nation, timing, and other related factors, were developed in 
the modem Blitzkrieg with a mastery which gave them a 
new significance in the art of war. According to Armstrong, 
whom I follow here, Csesar was pre-eminently the ancient 
exemplar of Blitzkrieg. Its essence always has been an ex- 
tremely rapid and violent offensive in which surprise plays a 
major role. This strategy, I have pointed out, characterized 
Cwsar’s* political movements. He applied them in war with 
astonishing results. Any attentive reader of Ceesar’s Com- 
mentaries will observe the number of times in which he 
speaks of forced marches, marching day and night, and 
reaching his own forces "when even his own soldiers did not 
expect him.” 

Let us consider a few instances. When Caesar left Rome 
for Geneva to deal with the Swiss at the outset of his cam- 
paigns, he maule the record to which I have previously re- 
ferred, travelling more than seven hundred miles in eight 
days, driving in a carriage with relays of fresh horses day 
and night et the unheard-of speed of ninety miles a day. 
With only the protection of the river Rhone, he was facing 
niilBty thousand Swiss soldiers with his one legion that was 
afatioued in Provence, reinforced by a body of raw recruits. 
The Roman legion of Cesar’s time numbered usually about 
five thousand men. It was a self-contained unit like an 
American division, including scouts, engineers, and field ar- 
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tillety in addition to the infantry. Cavalry were attached to 
the army, not to individual legions. 

Hiding Ae Swiss by negotiations, Cssar destroyed the 
bridge across the Rhone while he established a Maginot 
Line seventeen and a half miles long south of the river to 
defend the fords. When the* Swiss were ready to move they 
tested the line in several places, found it too strong fm: 
them, and so were forced to leave their country by the 
narrow road between the Jura Mountains and the Rhone. 
Leaving his second in command, Labienus, in charge, Caesar 
hurried back across the Alps to mobilize the rest of his 
army. He returned at once with five legions, marching 
them fifteen miles a day through the mountains in the face 
of desultory resistance — an amazing speed. When he 
overtook the Swiss three fourths of them had crossed the 
Sadne. They had no idea that he was in the neighbour- 
hood. His surprise attack on the force that had not crossed 
the river .wauuru in a rout. His engineers then threw a 
pontoon bridge over the Sadne and in a day the Ronuin 
army was on the other side. The Swiss had taken twenty 
days for the crossing. They were demoralized — “alarmed,” 
he says, “by his sudden approach” — and were overwhelmed. 

Three years later when he determined to carry the war 
into Germany he decided that a pontoon bridge would not 
answer and set his engineers to construct the substantial 
wooden bridge with which students wrestle in the fourth 
book of the Commentaries. The work was done in ten days 
and the speed probably surprised the Germans as much as 
the French were surprised by the bridges the Germans tluev' 
across the Meuse in 1940. . t 

In the year 52 it was midwinter when Caesar, hold^g 
court at Ravenna as governor of northern Italy, heard of Ae 
insurrection of Vercingetorix. At once he rushed to Narbonne 
in Provence, organized the defence of the province, and then 
set out with a handful of troops to join his forces that were 
wintering in Gaul. Snows blocked the roads through the 
Cfivennes Mountains and the Gallic leader believed he would 
not have Caesar on his hands until spring. In the Com- 
mentaries Caesar merely says that the insurgents considered 
themselves defended by the C^vennes as though by a walL 
“Yet having cleared away the snow to a depth of six feet 
amd having opened the highways, he reached the country of 
the insurgents with infinite difficulty to his troops.” It was 
in his campaign against Vercingetorix that with four legions, 
some twenty thousand men, he marched forty-six miles ill 
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twenty-four hours, with only three hours* rest. It would bo 
difficult to match this feat in military history. 

Csesar’s objective was the destruction of the Gallic army. 
"He saw," Colonel Armstrong writes, “that this ’could be ac- 
complished not only by fighting a decisive battle but also 
Iqr manteuvre and even by counter offensive from a de- 
fensive position. He realized for the first time in warfare the 
Importance of a reserve, and on occasion the use of his re- 
lerves meant decisive victory. He constantly sought to ob- 
tain surprise by manoeuvre . . . and his subtile artifices left 
fee enemy puzded and beaten.” 

Of course, as military critics point out, Caesar was not 
a trained soldier and he made mistakes that a professional 
might have avoided. He had a competent secret service by 
which he was kept informed of enemy plans. Curiously his 
scouting service was poor. Its failure on three conspicuous 
occasions subjected him to surprise attacks. He never was 
at home in handling cavalry. But his flaming intelligence 
overcame his lack of military training. 

Plutarch says Caesar attributed his success to luck. Cer- 
tainly like Napoleon and some other great commanders he 
had faith in his star. But with Caesar luck was carefully 
planned audacity. His development of Blitzkrieg seems to 
have been a real if unrecognized contribution to the art of 
war. Colonel Armstrong quotes Napoleon as saying that 
strategy wau the art of making use of time and space. Space 
may be recovered, but lost time, never. Here Caesau: shone. 

One principle animated him throughout his campaigns and 
helps explain the devotion of his soldiers. He held, he says 
in the Commentaries, the lives of his soldiers dearer to him 
than bis personal safety. This principle he elaborates in his 
later account of the Civil War. “Caesar,” he says, writing au 
usuad in the third person, “hoped that by cutting off his 
enemy from their food supply he would be able to finish the 
business without battle amd without risk of loss of life auid 
limb to his own men. Why should he lose any of his own 
men in a successful battle? Why should he allow soldiers to 
be wounded who had deserved so well of him — especially 
idren it was no less a general’s duty to win by strategy tham 
hy the sword?” 

*Still he could be a strict disciplinarian. “Although he was 
the kindliest of men,” Dio writes, “amd showed many fa- 
vours not only to the citizens in generad but particularly to 
his soldiers, he bitterly hated those who were mutinous and 
punished them with extreme severity.” 
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I0 connection with Caesar’s care for his soldiers shoidd 
be mentioned his success in keeping his supply lines open. 
Vercingetorix had adopted the “scorched earth” policy. On 
one occasion this led to an incident diat throws light on 
Roman dietary habits. Wheat was the staple food. It has been 
said that Roman soldiers conquered the world on a diet of 
porridge. Supplies were tem^rarily interrupted. The soldiers 
were forced to satisfy their hunger with meat from cattle 
driven from remote villages. Caesar remarks that even under 
this hardship of having to live on meat, not a word of com- 
plaint was heard. 

By the standards of his time Caesar was a humane man. 
In dealing with his countrymen in the Civil War he showed 
unexampled magnanimity. But he was perfectly hard and 
ruthless in his campaigns, especially in punishing Gallic 
rebels, on the theory that frightfulness would tend to prevent 
treacherous uprisings against the rule of Rome. In particular 
his treatment of Vercingetorix has left a stain upon his name. 
After the rebel chief surrendered, he was sent to a Roman 
prison for six years, displayed in Caesar’s formal triumph, 
and then put to death. This was delayed and cold-blooded 
cruelty. Human nature has its depths of savagery. More than 
thirteen hundred years later the English treated with greata 
cruelty the gallant Scottish chieftain Sir William Wallace. 

In the years immediately following the conference at 
Lucca Cicero bowed to the inevitable, although with mental 
reservations. For Crassus, in spite of a formal reconciliation, 
he had no use. His real allegiance continued to be to Pom- 
pey, who remained for him the outstanding member of the 
Committee of Three. “So powerfully is my mind attrac^ 
to Pompey,” he writes to a friend, “so strong may I say is no 
passion for him, that all that is profitable to him and agree- 
able to his wishes appears just and right in my eyes.” In com- 
pliance with Pompey’s wishes, however, he had come to 
terms with Caesar, who at once turned on him his well- 
known charm. No one could be more courteous, gracious, 
and considerate than this hard-boiled commander. RecogniZr 
ing Cicero’s influence, he went out of his way to win the 
brilliant orator to him. “Never does the slightest word of 
mine pass in Caesar’s cause,” Cicero writes, “to say nothing 
of acts, without his acknowledging it with such distinguished 
courtesy that I cannot but feel myself bound to him.” 

When Clodius wrote to the proconsul a better smearing 
Cicero, Caesar did not answer it. The orator was flattered to 
be pressed by the governor to send him amy friends who do- 
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dred to find an opening in Gaul. Enriched by the perqui- 
sites of his Gallic campaigns, Caesar lent him money for 
bis building operations. I^e absent proconsul desired to 
keep the Roman people reminded of his existence and he 
constituted Ocero and another friend his agents to erect 
public buildings and to enlarge the Forum at a cost of three 
million dollars. The restless Quintus now wished to' make a 
name for himself as a soldier. Cicero had only to send an 
intimation to Caesar to receive a cordial reply. The mail had 

S t soaked on the road and the letter was illegible. But a 
end had written to the same effect and his letter had not 
suffered so badly. “I see,” Caesar replied, “that you have 
written something about Cicero. I could not make it all out 
but so far as 1 can decipher the meaning it was something 
so good that I could wish for it but hardly hope for it.” It 
was characteristic of the gentleman that Caisar was to make 
it appear that Cicero was doing him a favour to offer his 
brother’s services, as he was to an extent, for the proconsul 
was anxious to do everything possible to gain support in 
Rome that he might possibly need eventually against his 
ally Pompey. 

Temporarily he was successful. Cicero was an impulsive 
and responsive fellow. He was impressed by Caesar’s mili- 
tary successes and deeply moved by these evidences of 
friendship. Quintus became one of the commander’s fore- 
most lieutenants. “I have taken Caesar to my bosom,” Mar- 
cus wrote to his brother, “and will never let him slip.” “1 
can halve no reserve when I deal with Caesar. He comes next 
to you and to our children in my affections, and not far be- 
hind.” These expressions of devotion must not be taken too 
seriously. When he wrote them he was taking something 
of a moral holiday. But his deepest devotion was to the 
Republic. “We have lost, my dear Atticus,” he wrote a little 
later, “not only the blood and substance but the very out- 
ward hue and complexion of the state as it used to be. There 
U no Republic left which can give me any pleasure or on 
which my eye can rest with any satisfaction. ‘And do you 
take that so easily?’ you will say. Well, yes, even that. . . . 
The place in my heart where resentment used to dwell has 
grown callous.” 

^Tbere was a certain canniness about Cicero that occa- 
uonally broke through. Pompey, he felt, was his main reli- 
ance, but on conspicuous occasions Pompey had failed him. 
He felt the need of an anchor to windward. He reminds 
Quintus in Gaul of the “object we had in view when you 
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went to join Cesar. It was no trifling or ordinary gain wo 
sought. . i , We desired to obtain with the friendship of 
the best and most powerful of men a firm support for our 
dignity and eur very existence in the state.” What he had in 
mind appears in another letter more definitely: “As fen* 
Pompey, I cannot depend op him alone, nor is he the man 
upon whom we can establish our fratunes. In this I agree 
with you, or rather with my own inclinations. For, as you 
know, Csesar has long been the hero of my song. He is 
seated in my heart and there he will remain.” 

Cicero could find no pleasure in politics. But there was 
a certain relief in the sense of security that he found in the 
friendship of the Two. “After all,” he writes apologetically 
to a friend, “we should not persist in an opinion when the 
circumstances have radically changed, but we should move 
with the times. Persistence in the same view has never been 
considered a virtue in distinguished men who have steered 
the ship of Tn sailing in a gale it is folly to stick to 
your original course if that invites disaster, especially if you 
can reach port by tacking. So in public affairs we should keep 
the one object in view that I have so often preached: namely, 
peace with honour. But it dees not follow that we ought id- 
ways to use the same language, although we ought always to 
have the same goal.” 

At least he could turn to the practice of law and to litera- 
ture. In July 54 he writes to Quintus: “You ask what sort 
of year is ^fore me. Well, 1 think that it will be one of 
complete peace, or at least that I have ample protection. 
My lev6e, the Forum, and the expression of feeling in the 
theatre give daily evidence of this. My friends aie free fro^ 
anxiety, knowing the forces 1 have at my command in tUe 
support of Caesar and Pompey. All this makes me confi- 
dent.” Again he writes in October: “You must know th^t 
not a day passes in which I do not speak for some accused 
person.” 

Another incident of this period gave Cicero pleasure. He 
was named to a vacancy on the important board of augurs. 
It was a life office of great dignity and was sought by the 
cultivated agnostics of Rome because of the political power 
it conferred. Early in the regime of the Committee of Three 
there was a vacancy on the board toward which Cicero cast 
longing eyes. He inquired of Atticus, who was likely to get 
the office fr<»n the Three, and added whimsi« -lly: “That is 
the only bait with which they could catch me.” At last it 
was awarded him as a sort of consolation prize. 
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His practice at the bar gave him leisure to turn to the work 
which he found most absorbing and through which he was 
to influence the thought of mankind for centuries. In these 
yean he {voduced his delightful treatise On the Character 
of the Orator (De Oratore)', his keen study of government. 
On the Commonwealth (De /{e Publica); and began his 
famous treatise On the Laws (De Legibus), which was not 
finished until some years later — ^if, indeed, it ever was fin- 
ished — and in which he was forced to modify some of his 
earlier conclusions in the light of events. In letters to Atti- 
cus he gives glimpses of the circumstances under which he 
worked. It was on a holiday at Puteoli that he outlined On 
the Character of the Orator. “Here I am,” he writes, “feast- 
ing on Faustus Sulla’s library.” This was the library that 
the father of Faustus, the dictator Sulla, had brought from 
Athens. His feasting, he continues, is not on the oysters from 
the Lucrine Lake, although these are not wanting. “But the 
truth is that in proportion as my taste for ail other studies 
is spoiled by grief for the commonwealth, I find myself more 
and more dependent upon literature for support and com- 
fort.” 

When he came to his works on politics he asked Atticus 
for the run of his library. There were certain books in it 
which he desired especially to consult “for the purpose of 
the work which I have in hand and which 1 think will give 
you pleasure.” 

This comparative leisure and comfortable security were 
not to last for long. Caesar was finishing the pacification of 
Gaul. The second five years of his proconsulship were ap- 
proaching an end. It was part of the Lucca agreement that 
then he was to be rewarded with a second consulship, as 
the ten-year interval required by law between the holding of 
consulships would have expired. Not only the Tories but 
Pmnpey as well had begun to be disturbed over the pros- 
pect; the Tories because of their fear of radical legislation, 
Pompey because he would no longer be supreme in Rome 
with the conqueror of Gaul as consul. In this situation the 
Tories came to a realization of their stupidity in failing to 
come to terms with Pompey, who, as they now recognized, 
was their natural supporter. To his distress Cicero realized 
%omewhat later that his old dream of an understanding be- 
tween Pompey and the Senate was about to come true too 
late, at a time when such an alliance would alienate a man 
who had grown to such power that he might resort to arms 
to establish his own supremacy. When at Pompey’s urging 
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Cicero had made friends with Caesar it never had occumil 
to him that he might be forced to choose between them. 
“My idea,” he wrote to Atticus, “was this: If I were ahicd 
with Pompeytl should not hereafter be compelled to talc* 
any improper steps in politics; nor if I agreed with Caesar, 
should I have to fight with Pompey; for their union was so 
close.” Now a rift was devefoping and his anxiety was re- 
vealed in his efforts to raise money to pay off the loan he 
had obtained from Caesar, so that he would no longer be 
under obligations to him. 

Ihe rift had been foreshadowed after the death of Pom- 
pey’s wife Julia, Caesar's daughter, two years after Lucca. 
Caesar suggested that he marry Pompey’s daughter and that 
Pompey marry Caesar’s grand-niece. Pompey refused both 
proposals. Instead of falling in with Caesar's plan he allied 
himself with the Sullan connections by giving his daughter 
to Faustus Sulla, while he himself married Cornelia, the 
attractive youni^ widow of Crassus’ son. She was a daughter 
of one of the great nobles, Metellus Scipio. Evidently Pom- 
pey was preparing to cut loose from Caesar and ally himself 
with the old families. 

Throughout the last two years of Caesar’s tenure in Gaul 
politicians at Rome were busy attempting to block a second 
consulship without too obviously showing their iiand. Briefly, 
this was the situation; Caesar’s term m Gaul would expire 
at the end of February 49. He de.sired to be elected consul 
in July of that year and take office at the beginning of 48. 
He could not risk giving up his command and going to Rtmie 
as a private citizen to make his canvass, as had been required 
by law. His enemies, headed by Cato, were waiting for joH 
this procedure to prosecute him for the illegalities of his finK 
consulship. He knew perfectly well that all his subsequent 
vast services to the state would not protect him from their 
vindictiveness. With his customary foresight he had guarded 
against this contingency. If the provincial governors should 
be assigned to succeed him they could not take office at the 
normal time, on the first of January 49, since his term would 
not expire for two months. Therefore they would be given 
other assignments. In accordance with long-established cus- 
tom he would continue as governor until the end of the 
year, and by a law which he had obtained two years earlier 
he ^d received a special dispensation to run for consol 
without appearing in person in Rome. Therefor^ he could ex- 
pect to continue in command of troops until he should go to 
Rome as consul, when he would be safe from prosecutknu 
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Fttmpey had obtained for himadf the proconsular com* 
Qoand in the Spanish provinces for some years — there is dis- 
•greement as to the exact number — ^which would give him 
command of troops after Caesar had taken« leave of his 
army. But by permission of the Senate he remained in Italy. 
Also he had obtained the enactment of a law under which 
consuls could not serve as prdconsular governors until five 
years after the e)q>iration of their terms. This left vacancies 
which made it necessary to send out former magistrates as 
.proconsuls. These officials could be sent at any time and so 
could displace Csesar in his provincial commands as soon as 
his term had expired at the end of February 49. To show his 
fairness Pompey agreed that Cssar might continue to hold 
his command of troops until November of that year. This 
concession still would leave Caesar at the mercy of his ene- 
mies. As soon as he gave up his guard they would seek to 
annul his election on the grounds of bribery and, without 
regard to his guilt or innocence, he could have no confidence 
in the outcome of a trial before a packed jury. 

It was with this hazardous situation that Caesar now had 
to deal, peacefully and constitutionally if possible, if not . . . 
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CHAPTER XX 


The Crisis of the Rubicon 


WITH AFFAIRS at Rome in this uncertainty it came time to 
dispatch former magistrates to the provinces in accordance 
with the new law. Cicero was drafted for the province of 
Cilicia on the southern coast of Asia Minor. The province 
included the of Cyprus. Nearly two thousand years 

later Sir Ronald Storrs while governor of Cyprus compiled a 
roll of all the governors of the island. His most distinguished 
predecessoi on the list was Marcus Tullius Cicero. It was with 
great reluctance that Cicero set out in May SI. He regarded 
the assignment as a "gigantic bore,” he wrote to Atticus. It 
was "entirely unsuited” to his character and nabits. They 
had “put a saddle on an ox.” “I can’t describe to you,” he 
says, "the warmth of my longing for the city or the difficulty 
1 feel in putting up with this boredom.” It is disgusting that 
he should be required to preside over a court in a wretched 
provincial town instead of in Rome. “But the fact is that it is 
not such things as this that I miss. It is the broad daylight tA 
life, the Forum, the city, my town house, you that I miail 
But I will endure it as best 1 may for a year. If there it 
any extension I am lost.” Repeatedly in his letters from the 
province he recurs to this theme. His friends must unite to 
prevent any extension of his governorship. Only when he is 
nearing home the next year with civil war in immediate pros- 
pect does he express the wish that he might be back in bis 
province and relieved of the necessity of taking sides. 

Yet Cicero always had stood for decent government for 
the provinces and he recognized that “the professions I have 
been making these many years past are now being put to the 
test.” His letters give a vivid picture of the administration 
of a Roman province and the difficulties lu 'ing from the 
lack of continuity of provincial government and the laxity 
of control over the governor from Rome, complicated by the 
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flMmine of Ronum busioess men Who r^arded the provinces 
lie a natural field for exploitation. 

Hie province, he discovered, had been alnnost ruined by 
tile exactions hk predecessor, Appius Claudius, a brother 
of his old memy Clodius. Cicero set earnestly to work to re- 
pair the damage and rehabilitate the communities that were 
hopelessly in debt. Theoretically Rome had adopted an en- 
lighted provincial system with a large measure of autonomy. 
Bsch subdivisicHi had its own laws, courts, and local taxation, 
^^perimposed on all this was the imperial administration of 
defence, public order, justice, and finance. In the absence of 
a strict central authority such as was provided later under 
the Empire, everything depended on the character of the 
governor. After he had been in Cilicia a few months Cicero 
writes with pride to Atticus of his achievements. ^A great 
number of states have been entirely released from debt, and 
many very sensibly relieved. All have had their ovm laws 
and with attainment of autonomy have quite revived. I have 
given them the opportunity of freeing themselves from debt 
or lightening their burdens in two ways: first, in the fact that 
no expense has been imposed upon them in my government, 
and when I say ‘no expense’ I mean none, not a penny. It is 
almost incredible how this has helped them escape from 
their difficulties. The other way is this: there was an astonish- 
ing amount of peculation in the states committed by the 
Greeks themselves. I mean their own magistrates. I personally 
questioned those who had been in office in the last ten years. 
They confessed it, and without being openly punished re- 
paid the money to the communities out of their own pockets. 
The consequence is that whereas the communities had paid 
the tax syndicates nothing for the present five-year peroid, 
they have now without any distress paid them the arrears of 
the last five years also. The rest of my administration of 
justice has not been without skill.” He goes on to relate how 
accessible he has been to everyone and how popular his 
conduct has made him. 

In the middle of his term he tells his friend that his 
“exile has been worth while.” “I didn’t realize what I was 
capable of in this line,” he says. “I may well be puffed up. 
R’s splendid. It isn’t so much the reputation I get by it that 
llfelights me. It’s the feeling that I’m doing the decent thing.” 

One of his limitations stands out in the correspoodoice. 
Apparently he was satisfied merely to make a record for 
his year of office. He liked sunning himself in the goodwill 
of the provincials. He was not ccmcemed with the general 
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colonial problem or with goin| bpclt lo the 
S to have the weakoessea of the Romeo imperial lyyiem 
corrMted. Cicero had nothing of Caesar’s sense of responsi' 
biiity for the government of the vast congeries of peoples and 
nations outside of Italy who acknowledged the rule of Rome. 

A conspicuous instance of the sort of <^res8ion to which 
the unfortunate provincials were sometimes subjected ap- 
pears in the case of the city of Salamis on the island of 
Cyprus. The city had been heavily in debt and in order to 
force payment Appius Claudius had allowed its Roman pre- 
fect to use a troop of horses to blockade the Senate chamber 
until five senators had died of starvation. The horsemen were 
promptly recalled by Cicero, who had learned that the city 
was being charged forty-eight per cent interest by its creditor 
in Rome although the legal rate was only twelve per cent. 
A special and illegal resolution had been slipped through the 
Senate authorizing the forty-eight per cent. At length Cicero 
discovered that creditor was that zealous patriot and 
puritan Marcus Brutus. His principles of conduct did not 
cover provincials. They were regarded as fair game. Even 
Atticus wrote to Cicero in support of Brutus’ claims. “If I 
did anything of the sort,” Cicero replied, “how should I ever 
dare look again on the pages of that book of mine which 
you commend [On the Commonwealth, in which he had 
pictured the ideal statesman]? No, my dear Atticus, you 
have shown yourself in this matter too much, far too much 
a friend to Brutus and too little, I fear, a friend to me.” 

While the governor gave judgment for the Salaminians, 
the story has an unhappy ending. Cicero did not have the 
nerve to antagonize Brutus and the financial crowd at RonM 
When Brutus refused to accept payment under the judgmei^ 
Cicero left the case up in the air so it could be reopened 
by his successor. 

Rome undertook the defence of its provinces. There was 
trouble with the hill tribes on the Cilician frontier and 
Cicero led an expedition against them. He had the advan- 
tage of the presence on his staff of his brother Quintus, 
an experienced soldier, and the expedition was successful. 
Writing to Atticus, Cicero does not take his military ex- 
ploits too seriously. He had camped, he says, on the very 
spot which Alexander had occupied against Darius at Issus— 
“a commander just a trifle superior to either you or me.” On 
December 17 the Pindenissitae had surrendt^ I. “ ‘Who the 
mischief are your Pindenissits?* you will say. *1 never heard 
of them.* Well, what am I to do? Could I turn Cilicia into 
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«a £t(dia or a Macedonia?” Cicero had led one attack 
"and had been greeted by his solihers as “Imperator.” This 
Ottered his vanity. Hereafter according to custom he was 
entitled to sign formal letters with "Imperator” after his 
name, and how he loved the distincdon! Also he could ex- 
pect a Thanksgi^ng to be decreed by the Senate, to be fol- 
lowed by the authorization of a formal triumph. He ob- 
tained the Thanksgiving over the protest of the sour Cato, 
^ whose attitude irritated him. But he never was granted the 
’jtriumph, although he dragged his bodyguard all over the 
'country after his return, in the wistful hope that it would 
be vot^ before he dismissed his attendants. 

As we might expect, Cicero was careful in his financial 
dealings. At the end of his term he paid into the treasury 
$50,000, about which his staff “grumbled, thinking that this 
money ought to have been divided among them.” Of his 
personal savings of $110,000 I have already spoken. 

While he was absent from Rome Cicero got what informa- 
tion he could from others, but he had arranged specially to 
be supplied by his young friend Cslius, a clever and un- 
principled politician, once a member of the group of parlour 
pinks who had frequented the salon of Clodia in the period 
preceding the debtors’ protest under Catiline. In fact it was 
probably Cslius who had superseded Catullus in Clodia’s af- 
fections, and he had had an affair with the lady which was 
ardent while it lasted. When he finally tired of her she was 
furious and sprang upon him like a tigress with a charge that 
he had attempted to poison her. Cicero wa& of counsel for the 
defence and in his address to the jury laid bare all the 
scandals of her life that he could find, and they were many. 
Ctelius was acquitted. It has been remarked that ultimately, 
after a long struggle, the young blade escaped from both 
Clodia’s love and her hatred; but it was doubtful whether he 
ever forgot her. 

Cslius took seriously his assignment to keep Cicero in- 
formed, and employed a roving reporter to run down in- 
formation, which he duly forwarded to Cilicia. We have four- 
teen of his letters, the first including his cynical comment 
on Pompey: “He is accustomed to think one thing and say 
another, and yet is not clever enough to conceal his retd 
sins”; a true bill. Cicero enjoyed hearing of the personal 
sccmdak of Rome as well as of its heavy politics — ^the case, 
for instance, of the gentleman in whose baggage were found 
“five small portrait busts of married ladies.” *T wanted you 
to know these historiettes,” he writes to Atticus, "for we 
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both have a pretty taste in gossip.” Cielius kept him wdl 
supplied. 

At the earli^ possible date, on the expiration of his term, 
July 31, 50, Cicero left his province, stopping for a time at 
Athens on his way home. In spite of his correspondence he 
seems to have lost touch with the situation in Rome. Just 
before leaving he wrote to Atticus that he was confident 
everything would be all right so long as Pompey stood firm. 
The first clear intimation of impending trouble came from 
Cslius in a letter written from Rome in September. He 
sees no chance, he says, that peace will last a year. ‘The 
pmnt on which the men in power are bound to fight is 
this: Pompey has made up his mind not to allow Cesar to 
become consul except on condition of his first handing over 
his army and provinces, while Caesar is convinced that he 
cannot be safe if he gives up his army. He, however, pro- 
poses as a compromise that both give up their armies.” 

As a practical politician Celius is frankly puzzled about 
what to do. Tn the case of domestic differences,” he writes, 
“so long as the contest is carried on constitutionally without 
an appeal to arms, men ought to follow the party most 
nearly in the right; when it comes to war and the camp, 
the stronger party.” In this quarrel he sees that Pompey 
has the Senate and the respectable element generally on his 
side. Caesar has the discontented; but there is no com- 
parison between their armies. As Cselius recognized, Caesar’s 
was incomparably the stronger — something of which Pompey 
and his friends seemed curiously unaware. 

All this came as a shock to Cicero. Civil war had nevpr 
entered into his calculations. During his stay in Athens Il|f 
received letters from each of the rival leaders counting on 
his support. “What am I to do?” he despairingly exclaims 
to Atticus. In the past he has supported both men. If k 
should come to war, of course it would be “better to be 
beaten with one than to conquer with the other.” But 
meanwhile what position shall he take? If he should be 
called upon for his vote in the Senate must he say: “Wait 
until I have talked with Afticus?” 

In the midst of all this mental anguish his essential kind- 
ness is displayed. On the journey home his secretary Tiro be- 
came ill and had to be left at Patras in Greece, just west 
of the Gulf of Corinth. Cicero writes to liir» almost daily 
for a fortnight, writes to his physician “witt^ the greatest 
earnestness” about him, and arranges for payment for medi- 
cal services. A few weeks later he writes to Atticus: “I 
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•ee 3 FCN 1 «« anxious about Tiro. Though his services are in- 
valuable to me in my pursuits and occupations when he 
is in health, yet it is his intrinsic worth and excellence rather 
than consideration for my own interests that make me 
long for his recovery.” 

Cicero’s relations with Tiro* constitute a most attractive 
aide of his character. Tiro had been a household slave. But 
his native talents under association with his master had 
made him a learned man and an accomplished writer. He 
could discuss philosophy and write a treatise on grammar. 
He published a life of Cicero and edited his letters, modestly 
withholding from publication all that he himself had written 
to Cicero. He was an expert shorthand writer. Cicero says Tiro 
could “follow whole sentences as dictated,” whereas his 
substitute had to take them “syllable by syllable.” Cicero’s 
handwriting was the despair of his publisher. Sometimes, like 
Horace Greeley, he could not read it himself. On one oc- 
casion he writes to Tiro to look after one passage in particular 
in a manuscript that has gone to the printers (copyists, of 
course). It has to do with an incident about Cato at the 
age of four, “and I myself,” he says, “always find it dif- 
ficult to decipher.” In the same letter he asks Tiro to see 
about guests for a dinner party. One lady be is certain won’t 
come if a certain gentleman is invited. 

Three or four years before the illness of Tiro at Patras 
Cicero had given him his freedom. Tiro was beloved by the 
whole family, and Quintus writes to Cicero that he had 
jumped for joy at the news that Tiro “was to be our friend 
rather than a slave.” The manumission made no difference 
in the relations of the two men. Cicero always regarded 
him with affection and was solicitous about his health. “I 
have got your letter,” he writes when Tiro was convalescing, 
"though your handwriting is very shaky.” Before long Tiro 
was able to buy a farm to which he retired, where he lived 
to the age of one hundred. 

On November 24 Cicero landed at Brindisi and proceeded 
to his villa at Formiae in order to gain time to learn more 
about the situation before going on to Rome. Caesar and 
Pompey by tiiis time were profoundly distrustful of each 
othef— -Caesar perhaps with the more reason, remembering 
Nhe way in which Pompey had yielded to pressure in twice 
double-crossing Cicero a few years before. For a yeu each 
had been manoeuvring to put the other in the role of the 
aggressor for the influence this situation might be expected 
to have on public opinion. In these mamoeuvres Cesar ram 
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rings around his slower-thinking opponent. By libera! use of 
Gallic gold he had attached some influential men to his 
side, especially his former political enemy Curio, to whom 
Cicero bad referred as the one man who dared speak out 
against the Committee of Three at the beginning of its rule. 
Curio, now a tribune, was in* a position to be of gieat help 
to Caesar because he was supposed to be against him. He 
vetoed every attempt to appoint a successor to Caesar in 
his provinces on the ground that Caesar was needed as a 
counterbalance to Pompey and that the authority of the 
Senate would be secure only if Caesar and Pompey were 
both deprived of their armed forces. While upper-class opin- 
ion was strongly on the side of Pompey, only a small group 
of extremists was willing to bring on civil war to assure 
Pompey’s supremacy. This was demonstrated in the Senate 
on December 1, 50 when Curio moved that both proconsuls 
lay down their commands simultaneously. The motion was 
carried, 320 to -2, hut it was simply an advisory resolution 
without practical effect. Caesar renewed the proposal through 
Curio on January 1. 

Pompey took this as a sign of weakness. He misjudged 
his opponent. Lucan, who had a better understanding of the 
man, was to write: “He deserved to be feared for he feared 
nothing.” Under his illusion Pompey assured Cicero that 
when Caesar learned of the energetic preparations that 
were being made against him he would give up his designs 
on the consulship. If he should be so crazy as to proceed, 
Pompey had a very low opinion of his power and felt 
confidence in his own and the state’s resources. When 
Cicero left he was convinced that his friend no longer dp- 
sired peace. He had only to stamp on the ground, Pompey 
had said previously, and soldiers would spring up for him 
everywhere. Presumably he was counting on reports that had 
reached him of disaffection among Caesar’s soldiers and of 
the fact that Caesar’s lieutenant general Labienus was ready 
to desert to the side of the Senate. Pompey had troops out- 
side of Rome, and the senatorial majority yielded to his 
pressure and to that of the small war party, which shared 
its leader's confidence that he could easily dispose of his 
rival. It yielded the more readily because of its fundamen- 
tal fear that its special privileges would not be safe with 
Cssar as consul. The struggle that followed was not pri- 
marily between rival generals. It was between .aesar and the 
Roman oligarchy. 

Accordingly the proposal that Curio conveyed was again 
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lefused and the Senate voted that Cosar must surrender 
Ida army and provinces on an undetermined day or be de- 
clared a public enemy. To override a veto of ,tbe decree by 
Caesarian tribunes the Senate then declared martial law 
Und the tribunes tied to join Cesar. We cannot be sure, 
tot I see little reason to suppose that Cesar was not sin- 
cate in his offer. For his personal safety he could not af- 
fmrd to give up his army so long as his bitter opponents 
had armed forces at their command. But he would have liked 
to avoid war and he had every reason to believe he could 
handle Pompey successfully if they were on even terms. Lack 

self-confidence was not one of Caesar’s failings. 

In the negotiations that followed, even after hostilities 
had begun, there is every evidence that Caesar was anxious 
t<x a negotiated peace, while Pompey was obdurate. Caesar 
even appealed for a personal interview, which Pompey re- 
vised, perhaps fearing to subject himself to his rival’s charm. 
As a result of his implacable attitude Pompey almost ik 
oace lost the sympathy of Italy. The people, Cicero re- 
ported later, loathed the idea of civil war. From the outset 
they were impressed by the fact that to avoid a resort to 
arms Caesar was willing to make concessions which Pompey 
rejected. Sentiment veered sharply toward the conciliator. 

The conqueror of Gaul was not the man to overlook the 
opening that the blunders of his opponents had given him. 
He addressed his legion at Ravenna, stressing on the public 
side the illegal treatment of the tribunes; on the private, the 
threat to their general’s honour and safety. The affair of 
the tribunes served him in another speech made a little 
later when he said he was defending the dignity of the 
tribunes and the liberty of himself and of the Roman 
people, “who were oppressed by a few factious men.” In- 
cident^ly he admitted that he was protecting himself “from 
the injuries of his enemies.” We may assume that his own 
interests came first. The tribunes constituted a useful talk- 
ing point. 

Once more the Blitzkrieg surprise tactics that had served 
-^Itosar so well in Gaul were employed against his op- 
ponents in Rome. It was the beginning of winter, a season 
when military operations were customarily suspended. Pom- 
pey assumed he would have plenty of time before spring to 
0(^uct negotiations while raising troops in Italy. But the , 
Italian winter meant nothing to the soldier who had crossed 
the C^vennn throu^ snowdrifts. Within a few weeks Cic- 
«ro was to write in alarm to Atticus: "Caesar moves so 



rapidly!*’ And again: he is man of frightful vigilance^ 
rapidity, and energy.** 

Sending word to his scattered legions in Gaul to join him, 
Cssar at once started down the Adriatic coast. The Rubi** 
con, a little stream, hardly more than a creek, marked the 
boundary of his northern Italian province. When he had 
crossed it into Italy he would have violated the law and 
put himself in open rebellion against the government. We 
have slightly varying stories from Plutarch and Suetonius 
of how he hesitated at the brink of the stream, reviewed the 
situation in his own mind, and then, exclaiming: ''Let the 
die be cast,” plunged across, followed by his men. This was 
somewhere between November 20 and November 23 by the 
solar calendar. January 10 and January 13 by the dis- 
torted calendar then in use, which Caesar afterward cor- 
rected. In hi. ’i^^^moirs he says nothing of this incident, but 
the tradition may well be authentic. His secret service had 
informed him that the towns were on his side and within a 
short time he was far down the coast. Pompey had gone to 
the south of Italy to supervise the recruiting, leaving the 
consuls to take measures for the protection of the capital. 
But they and the Senate became panic-stricken over the 
unexpected rapidity and success of Caesar’s movements and 
on January 18 fled from the city to join their leader. 

This is not the place to recount events in detail. Pompey 
became convinced that he could not make a successful 
stand in Italy and gathered his forces at Brindisi to trans- 
port them across the Adriatic to Durazzo, at that time 
important seaport. From Durazzo ran the great Roman r^^ . 
to the East through Salonika to Constantinople and Jerusalem. 
Pompey had reason to believe his prestige from his eastern 
campaigns would bring men flocking to his standard. Events 
justified his hopes and he was able to train recruits near 
Salonika. 

Cssar raced to blockade him at Brindisi, but the Pom- 
peian forces broke through successfully to Durazzo. Mean- 
while the generosity with which Caesar had treated his op- 
ponents had made a profound impression. They had made 
a stand in the town of Corfinium under one of Pompey's chief 
lieutenants. When the garrison insisted on surrendering, ^ 
Caesar enlisted the soldiers in his own a|mv and freed Ite 
commander and the Pompeian senators with him. Cicero 
wrote in appreciation of his clemency and Caesar replied: 
"You judge me quite accurately — for my character is wdl 
known to you — ^when you say that nothing is more remote 
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fimn my disposition than cruelty. For myself, as I take great 
delict in this policy for its own sake, so your approval 
oi my action gives me pleasure. I am quite indifferent 
to the fact that those whom I released are saidrto have gone 
to make war against me again. All I wish is that I should 
act like myself, they like what they are.” The expression 
of a great spirit. These words, the exuberant Macaulay used 
to say, contained the finest sentence ever written. On the 
margin of the volume beside Cssar’s letter the English 
Jtistorian wrote: “Noble fellow!” 

As Caesar had no transports, he could not follow his 
enemy. He was threatened on the flank by forces in Spain 
loyid to Pompey and he determined to dispose of these be- 
f<xe returning to his major attack. Hurrying to the peninsula 
he subdued the armies there by a lightning campaign, in 
which, however, he took risks that for a brief period threat- 
ened disaster. His work was ended in August. Then be re- 
turned to Rome and supervised the elections in which he 
was chosen consul. In the eleven days he remained in the 
capital he showed his practical genius in statesmanship. The 
war had brought on a financial crisis. It was impossible for 
borrowers to meet their obligations. The panic was ac- 
centuated by fear that pressure from some of his bank- 
rupt followers would induce Caesar to enforce a general 
cancellation of debts. Instead he demised a bankruptcy pro- 
cedure for the emergency which was so reasonable that it 
afterward was revived by Augustus. Debtors were permitted 
to distriiarge their obligations by turning in their property 
at pre-war value instead of at the distress value that at- 
tended the panic. Interest paid was to be deducted from 
the principal. The result was to scale down obligations by 
about twenty-five per cent. This wise measure alienated some 
of his radical entourage, including Caelius, who the next year 
went recklessly into open rebellion, in which he lost his life. 
But it won the business crowd to Caesar’s cause. 

In addition Cacsair recalled many of those who had been 
thiven into exile under Pompey. Other necessary arrange- 
ments were made and then he proceeded to Brindisi, where 
be pushed the preparations for crossing the sea for the final 
struggle. 

Cicero had reached Rome early in January 49, a few 
^jj^ts before final action was taken by the Senate. Essentially 
a mao of peace, he had protested in vain against a policy 
that seemed to him inevitably to mean a war that would 
mid the* Republic. With unusual insight he had written to 
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Atticus in December: ‘*Wfaat we want is peace. From « 
victory, among many evil results one at any rate will be 
the rise of a tyrant.” To Tiro he wrote: “A strange madness 
has possessed *not only bad men but even those who are 
esteemed good, so that all desire to fight, while I cry out in 
vain that nothing is more wretched than civil war.” By 
January 12 he had realized that his leader had been over- 
confident and was not prepared. Preparations, he said, were 
being pushed with great energy by Pompey, who “now that 
it is too late begins to fear Cssar.” Cicero had been cling- 
ing to the hope, however, that Csesar would not make the 
final move of defying the government by advancing from his 
province. The news of the invasion of Italy filled him with 
dismay. On the 19th he wrote a hysterical letter to Atticus 
denouncing Caesar as a “madman,” a “wretch.” 

His letters for the next few months reveal the hesitations 
and vacillations of a sensitive soul, not a man of action, ut- 
terly unpreparcc* to nde the storm that raged about him. 
To Atticus, referring to his frequent changes of opinion (in 
one letter he had completely reversed the position with which 
he started), he writes; “‘Do you change your opinion as 
often as that, then?’ I speak to you as to myself; and who 
in a matter of such importance does not argue with him- 
self in a variety of ways?” 

One difficulty was his conscience. It is impossible to read 
his letters in this trying period without concluding that the 
man was honestly trying to make up his mind which course 
was better for the welfare of the state. He was plagued with 
an intelligence that enabled him to see so clearly the weak- 
nesses on both sides! He feared that no matter which leade% 
won, the old Republic was gone. Yet might there not be if, 
chance to save something from the wreckage? And reasons oP 
state were complicated by personal considerations. There 
is a measure of truth in the statement attributed to Cicero 
by Quintilian in the next century. “I am not timid,” he said, 
“in facing dangers, but in attempting to guard against them.” 

Anyone who has observed politicians behind the scenes, 
when they are not on dress parade, will recognize Cicero’f 
uncertainties as quite normal. Every American national con- 
vention when the outcome is not set in advance is full of 
bewildered delegates trying to figure what is best for the 
country, the party — and themselves. Slhall they support this 
man who would be an attractive candidate <t probably a 
poor president, or his rival who is better fitted for the place 
but has a way of antagonizing voters by his forthrightness? 
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'Shan they make an early jump for what seems the band* 
wagmi, or shall they hold back for developments? They have 
not only the welfare of the country but their own political 
future to consider. In the great Republican political split of 
1912 the party was full of perplexed Ciceros. The case of a 
distinguished senator was typics^. In his first speech in the Bull 
Moose campaign he told how eagerly and enthusiastically he 
and his friends had responded to the call of their great 
leader. His professions sounded rather hollow to those who 
Jiad known of his vacillations and of the pressure that finally 
-bad brought him reluctantly into the Progressive camp. 

Cicero was in a more difficult position than any of these 
American politicians. So far as he knew, his life as well as 
his political future might be at stake. He had been sent by 
Pompey to supervise the raising of troops in southwestern 
Italy. If Cssar should win, what would happen to Cicero? 
For once in his life he abandons wishful thinking and frank- 
ly recognizes his unpopularity with the mass of the people. 
"What kind of attack,” he writes to Atticus, “will Ctesar em- 
ploy against us and our property in our absence? Some- 
thing more violent than in the case of others, for he 
will perhaps think that he has a chance of winning popularity 
by damaging us.” No wonder he was worried. 

After he had recovered from his first outburst of indigna- 
tion against Caesar and had had time for reflection, he 
came to a juster view. Late in February he wrote to At- 
ticus that there was no difference between the motives of 
the two leaders. “Supremacy,” he says, “has been the ob- 
ject of both; there has been no notion of securing the happi- 
ness and virtue of the citizens. . . . The object of neither is 
our happiness. Both want to be kings.” Prejudice kept him 
from realizing that if there was to be a monarch Caesar 
was incomparably the abler man and his rule might be ex- 
pected to be far better for Rome and her dominions. 

Until Pompey left Italy, Caesar did not abandon hope 
of a peaceful settlement. After his display of clemency at 
Corfinium he wrote to friends in Rome that he had resolved 
on a policy of generous treatment to his enemies amd would 
do his best to effect a reconciliation with them. “Let us 
try in this way,” he said, “if we can recover the affections of 
all parties and enjoy a lasting victory. . . . Let this be our new 
nnfffiod of conquering, to fortify ourselves by mercy and 
generosity.” Cicero was greatly impressed by this attitude. 
On March 1 he wrote to Atticus that if Caesar should over- 
take Potaipey at Brindisi, there would be a faint hope of 
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peace, although two days lata* he was certain Pompey woidd 
reject any overtures, “Do you realize,” he adds, “the sort ^ 
man upon whom the Republic has fallen? How clear-si^ted» 
how alert, how well prepared? By heaven, if he puts no one 
to death nor despoils anyone of anything, be win be most 
adored by those who have feared him most. The residents of 
the towns and the farmers too talk a great deal to me. They 
don’t care a cent for anything but their lands, their poor 
houses, their paltry finances. And observe the reaction. The 
man in whom they once trusted they now dread; the man they 
dreaded they worship.” His reference here was to threats d 
proscription that had come from the bitter-enders with 
Pompey. These greatly distressed him. “A good cause,” he 
wrote to Atticus, “but it will be conducted in a most 
criminal way by devastating Italy. If Pompey wins he will 
not leave a tile roof in the country.” 

Throughout these weeks, as an amateur strategist, he was 
bitterly critical of Pompey’s abandonment of Rome, althou^ 
the city cou'd net have been defended, and of his with- 
drawal across the Adriatic, which obviously was required by 
the deficiency of Pompey’s forces in Italy. He declares that 
his leader is not only a poor statesman but a rotten soldier. 
Late in February cielius had written him summing up his 
estimate of the two leaders: “Did you ever see p more futile 
person than your friend Pompey, or ever read of anyone 
prompter in action than our friend Cssar, or more moderate 
in victory?” 

It was all very perplexing to Cicero and he bombards At- 
ticus with questions as to what he should do. His misgivings 
torment him. “I would die tor Pompey,” he writes, “but ftf 
all that, 1 don’t think all hope for the Republic is centred 
him.” And six days later: “Yes, I said I preferred defeat wim 
Pompey to victory with the others. I do prefer it, but it is 
with the Pompey as he was then, or as I thought him. But he 
has betrayed our party and is about to abandon it." And 
again with a wave of prudence: “Although my standard is 
always duty ... 1 now want to follow a course that will not 
simply aim at duty but will conduce somewhat more to my 
safety as well.” He remembered that he had stuck to what 
he regarded as duty in the case of the Catilinarians and had 
ended in exile. For a time he took refuge in the hope that 
he might be able to preserve his neutrality and serve the 
state by promoting a reconciliation between ^he chief con- 
tenders. After all, he had not taken “any part whatever in 
the war,” as he wrote to Caesar, and always had prefated 
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fieace at any price to an armed conflict. With his usual in- 
ai flh t and sagacity Caesar undertook to play on this frame of 
mind in order to keep him neutral if he failed to win him 
over. He sent word to Cicero through friends that he under- 
stood the obligations Cicero was under to Pompey and did 
not blame him for what he ha^ done, but that now he had 
a great opportunity to bring about a reconciliation. Early in 
March the commander took the time to write to Cicero per- 
sonally, asking to see him at Rome, *‘to enable me to avail 
myself of your advice, influence, position, and support of 
#very kind.” In reply Cicero expressed the hope that Caesar 
wished to consult him “for the tranquillity, peace, and har- 
mony of our fellow citizens. ... In this case, and if you are 
at all anxious to preserve our common friend Pompey, and 
to reconcile him to yourself and to the Republic, you will 
assuredly find no one better calculated than myself for sup- 
porting such measures. ... It is now a good number of years 
ago since I picked out you two as the especial objects of my 
political devotion amd, as you still are, ot my warm personal 
affection.” 

Cicero finally made up his mind not to go to Rome; he 
might run into too many embarrassments. So Caesar visited 
him at Formis. We are fortunate to have m a letter to At- 
ticus a report — perhaps a naturally distorted report — of-^he 
conversation of these two famous leaders of the ancient 
world, sparring for advantage at a time of crisis. “1 found 
myself mistaken in one respect,” Cicero writes, “in thinking 
that he* would be easily satisfied. 1 never saw anyone less so. 
He kept remarking that he was condemned by my decision 
not to come to Rome; that the rest would be slower in coming 
if I did not. I remarked that their case was quite unlike mine. 
After much discussion he said: ‘Come then and discuss the 
question of peace.’ ‘At my own discretion?’ said I. ‘Am 1 to 
prescribe to you?’ said he. ‘My motion will be this,’ said 1, 
that the Senate disapprove ot any going to Spain or taking 
armies across to Greece and,’ I added, ‘I shall make many 
regretful remarks as to Pompey.’ Thereupon he said: ‘Of 
course I dont wish such things said.’ ‘So I supposed,’ said I; 
then I must decline to go to Rome, because I must either 
q>eak in this sense and say many things which I could not 
pc^ibly pass over, if present, or I must not go at all.’ The 
uj^ot was that by way of ending the discussion he requested 
that I think it over. I couldn’t say no to that. So we parted. 1 
feel certun therefore that he has no love for me. But I felt 
warm satisfaction with myself, which h^n’t been the case 
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for some time past. . . . His closing remark in our intervieWr 
which I had almost forgotten to mention, was very offensive, 
that 'if he was not allowed to avail himself of my counsel, he 
would avail himself of such as he could and would stick at 
nothing; ” 

If Cicero really talked up \o Caesar as he says he did, he 
showed more nerve than he had shown previously when he 
had obviously tried to ingratiate himself with the great man. 
In twentieth-century America men have been known to come 
away from a conference with the President at the White 
House and tell their friends how sternly they had reproved 
the Chief Executive for his mistakes. Their friends know 
better. It is likely that Cicero reported to Atticus what he 
would have liked to say rather than what he actually did say. 
But undoubtedly his attitude was beginning to stiffen at this 
time as the result of immense travail of soul. Looking over 
Caesar’s entourage with a rather jaundiced eye, Cicero was 
confirmed in hi<s opinion that their cause was bad. Pre- 
sumably in the company were men who were down and out, 
hopeless failures, radical left-wingers. "By god,” he adds in 
the letter to Atticus, "they weren’t human beings; they were 
a troop of shadows from the kingdom of the dead.” 

At this time he had not seen Pompey’s followers. When 
he finally went to Durazzo and met the men around his hero 
in the camp, he felt there was little to choose between the 
parties. Undoubtedly the Pompeians included the abler men 
of the country. But they showed the same deficiency in char- 
acter that had long made the Senate the mere mouthpiece of 
a reactionary and ineffective oligarchy. Except for the general 
and a few others, Cicero wrote to a friend, ‘T found them 
a bankrupt outfit, greedy for war loot, and so bloodthirsty in’ 
their talk that I shuddered at the idea of their victory. In 
short, there was nothing good except the cause.” 

At the time of his conference with Cassar he was coming 
to the conclusion that, in spite of everything, Pom^y rep- 
resented, however imperfectly, the cause of constitutional 
government to which he was devoted. The senatorial crowd 
had become Cicero’s crowd. He admitted quite frankly that 
he was obeying the herd instinct. "I shall do what the cattle 
do when they are scattered,” he writes to Atticus. "They fair 
low their own kind. As an ox follows the herd, so shall I 
follow the party of the Good, or those who are called the 
Good, even if they rush to destruction.” He bad previously 
expressed the opinion that "we can never have our Ccmsti- 
tution while these two men are both alive.” Yet he recognized 
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Awt the restless Cosar was by nature an innovator, while 
Ihe phlegmatic Pompey would at least try to maintain the 
outward semblance of the Republic. Besides, personal affec- 
tion was invcdved and he could not forget that Pompey had 
been tiie prime mover in his recall from exile. He had a hor- 
ror, he said, of seeming ungrateful and he would not be able 
to stand the gossip among his friends if he should abandon 
Pompey. All these considerations combined to produce a 
decision. 

Ocoo made up his mind that at all costs he must join 
Pompey at Durazzo. Early in May he tells Atticus that TuHia 
keq>s urging him to wait for the outcome in Spain. But in Ms 
present mood he can’t abide the thought. “I think myself ” 
he writes, "more bound to abandon Caesar when he is vic- 
torious than when he is beaten.” Then he draws a distressing 
picture of what will happen if Caesar conquers — a picture 
vdiolly unjustified in the light of what had already happened. 
He foresees “massacre, an attack on private wealth, a recall 
of exiles, repudiation of debts, promotion to office of the 
lowest dregs, and a despotism intolerable.” 

There were obstacles to be overcome. Mark Antony had 
been put in charge of Italy by Caesar and it was necessary 
to get his permission to leave. Cicero proposed withdraw^ 
to Malta, whence he might make a dash later to the Mace- 
donian coast. But Antony replied that he must consult Cae- 
sar. So Cicero wrote to Atticus that he would assure Antony 
he was in no hurry and would communicate with Caesar in 
Spain. Meanwhile he would lie low and take advantage of 
any opportunity that offered to get away. 

The oppovtunity came early in June and he sailed for 
Durazzo. A few weeks later Caesar’s temporary reverses in 
^ain sent a number of fence-sitters in Rome to join Pompey. 
At least Cicero had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
not waited to go with these men. At the same time he could 
not really have believed, as he had hinted, that he was join- 
ing a lost cause. Pompey had been extremely energetic in 
raisiog and training troops in Macedonia and the East and in 
assembling diips. He had obtained some three hundred. While 
he had been unprepared for the war and had been taken by 
surprise by Caesar’s demoniacal energy, he had shown him- 
s^ a master strategist in making his stand at the great naval 
am military base of Durazzo. Unlike many soldiers he rec- 
ognized the importance of sea power two thousand years be- 
fme Cfptain Mahan wrote his classic. The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History. He had told Cicero that in his 
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view "the mastw of the sea must ioevitably be the master of 
the empire. The equipment of a fleet has always been his flnt 
care.” He expected to starve Italy out by a rigid blockade and 
then flnidi the war by an overwhelming invasion. Modem 
strategy. 

But only disappointment awaited Cicero when he reached 
the camp. The blunt Cato at'once took him aside and told 
him his coming had been a big mistake. He ought to have 
stayed at home and played the part of the great conciliator. 
Pompey had nothing for him to do, for Cicero was not a 
military man. So he wandered moodily about, making cut* 
ting remarks — ^and Plutarch says he did not smile when he 
made them. Another 6migr6 had come in such a hurry that 
he had left his horse behind him. “His horse must be much 
obliged to him,” commented Cicero. “You’re late in coming," 
an dficer remarked. “Late, but soon enough to find nothing 
ready.” Pompey found him trying — for he had had to borrow 
money from Cicero — and they had a little interchange about 
relatives. Cic^io's ^ou-in-law, Dolabella, was a Cesarian and 
Pompey had once been Caesar’s son-in-law. “Where’s your 
son-in-law?” Pompey acidly inquired. “With your father-in- 
law,” was Cicero’s comeback. 

Early in the year 48 Cesar crossed the Adriatic with his 
troops and undertook to besiege Pompey in Durazzo. His 
men were inferior in numbers but superior in training to 
those of the enemy. For the first time Caesar now encoun- 
tered a professional soldier and he perhaps underestimated 
his opponent. He extended his lines until they were too thin. 
Pompey broke through with a surprise attack and Caesar was 
forced to retreat with Pompey in pursuit. But Pompey 
did not know how to use his victory, his adversary comn 
mented later. Caesu withdrew southeastward into Thessaly, 
and the two armies faced each other near the town of 
Pharsalus. 

At first Pompey stood on the defensive, but at length pres- 
sure from his followers persuaded him that with his superi- 
ority in numbers he could defeat the enemy. “His army,” 
Caesar writes, “was so eager to divide the spoils of victory, 
that they failed to consider how the victory was to be won." 
In the battle that Pompey invited, the genius ot Caesar again 
shone. He won an overwhelming victory and Pompey fled 
to Egypt, where he was murdered by an Egyptian officer. 

Because of illness Cicero haul stayed behind at Durazzo. 
Some weeks later at Brindisi he leauned of Foinpey’s death. 
In the &ock of this tragic news he forgot his bitter criticisma 
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of his leader. But he had been too thorouehly disillusioned 
to think of him as a real statesman. Four years later in a 
pamphtet attacking Mark Antony he referred to Pompey as 
'illustrious at home and admirable abroad”; a? a “great and 
preeminent man”; and as the “glory and light of the empire 
of the Roman people.” These were statements of an advocate 
making a political case. His considered judgment is given in 
a letter to Atticus. It is moderate and fair, significant for 
what it does not say: “I never doubted,” he writes, “that 
lUch would be his end. . . . But I cannot but lament his 
death for I knew him to be a man of virtue, sobriety, and in- 
te^ty.” 

As for Caesar, his stem heart was moved as he saw the 
carnage at Pharsalus. One of his officers reports his saying 
bitterly: “They would have it so. Even I, Gaius Caesar, after 
so many great deeds, would have been condemned if I had 
not appealed to arms.” 
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CHAFFER XXI 


Sorrow Intervenes 


THE OUTCOME at Pharsalus had settled the conflict for 
Cicero. He was through. Before he left for Italy the Pom- 
peian fleet had a rendezvous at Corfu. At a conference there, 
headed by Cato and Pompey’s impetuous son Sextus, it was 
decided to continue the struggle. Cato urged Cicero as the 
senior ex-magi'!. i present to take over the command. He 
refused on the ground that the war was over. The angry 
Sextus called him a traitor and threatened him with his 
sword, but Cato intervened. It was the plan of the die-hards 
to retire to North Africa and there collect and organize their 
forces. This the absence of Caesar, who had followed Pom- 
pey to Egypt, gave them an opportunity to do. 

Caesar’s eastern journey, including his wars in Egypt and 
Pontus, is remembered today chiefly for two incidents, his 
love affair with Cleopatra and the brief note: "‘Veni, vidi, 
vici” (“I came, I saw, 1 conquered”), with which he reported 
to a friend his victory at Zela, Asia Minor, on August 2, 47. 
Evidently Caesar thought he had happened on a swell phra^ 
and later he had it displayed in a triumphal procession ifll 
Rome. His antagonist was the son of Rome’s old enem)^ 
Mithridates. Once more a Blitzkrieg. The Asiatic commander, 
according to an ancient historian, ’’feared Caesau’s rapidity 
more than his army.” 

Returning to Rome in September, Caesar suppressed dis- 
orders in the capital, put through needed legislation, and 
then turned to Africa, where he defeated the Pompeians 
early the next yeau' in Ae battle of Thapsus. Soon afterward 
Cato committed suicide. As a Stoic he preferred death to 
what he regarded as tyranny combined with clemency from 
the conqueror he despised. It was a read misfortune to Rome 
that during these critical years the tremendov** couraige, per- 
sistence, and will-power of Cato were uncompromisingly oa 
the reactionary side. Although he was a doctrinaire— 4ie has 
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Ikeen called die Doa Quixote of the aristocracy — his qualities 
and the impression be made on his contemporaries entitle 
him to a conspicuous place among the public men of his age. 

But not yet was Csesar permitted to settle" down to the 
wwk of administration. Pompey’s two sons, Gnaeus and 
$extus, had taken refuge in Spain with Labienus, the desert- 
ing marshal. They raised the standard of revolt and late in 
the year 46 Cssar went to Spain for his final conflict. We 
gather from Cicero that by this time the people were sick of 
Wir. “At least we know what Caesar will do,” he observed. 
“But Gnaeus Pompey is so wild that everybody is frightened 
at the thought of his victory.” 

Cassius, a follower of Pompey whom Caesar had pardoned 
and who later was to lead the assassination plot, was all for 
Cesar as against Pompey’s son. “Hang me,” he wrote to 
Cicero, “if I don’t prefer our old and merciful master Caesar 
to such a new and cruel one as Gneus. You know what a 
fool the fellow is. You know how he thinks that cruelty is 
courage. You know how he always thinks we are laughing 
at him. I’m afraid he’ll want to get back at our jokes with 
the sword.” The victory of Munda, March 17, 45, virtually 
ended the war. Labienus was killed and later Gnaeus Pom- 
pey. Sextus escaped to become, as someone has said, a gentle- 
man pirate. 

As for Cicero, in the years of stress following Pompey’s 
defeat in 48 his world had gone out from under him. Trou- 
bles piled up, domestic, financial, political. His relations with 
Quintus had always been unusually close and affectionate. 
But the brother had a violent temper. He had sided with 
Pompey and very likely blamed Marcus for inducing him to 
put his money on the wrong horse. After Pharsalus the 
brothers went to Patras, where a quarrel took place. Both 
were nervously on edge and probably out of funds, a situa- 
tion conducive to sharp tempers. The trouble began, Marcus 
reports, when Quintus reproached him for not sharing the 
proceeds of his Cilician governorship which had been lent to 
Feunpey. “He never asked me for anything at the time!” 
’Mucus exclaims. They separated at Patras. Mucus went to 
Brindisi, where he spent eleven wretched months waiting for 
Csesu’s return, while Quintus and his son, Quintus junior, 
deglarted for the East to make their peace with the victor. 
Ifodi father and son behaved badly. In December Marcus 
writes to Atticus that the elder Quintus has sent his son to 
Ciesu, “not only to plead on -bis own behalf, but also to 
accuse me. He never stc^s, wherever he is, heaping every 
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kind of abuse upon me. Nothing in these troubles has gives 
me so much pain. You know his style. You may have had 
some personal experience with it.” Quintus junior was living 
up to his luicfe’s expectations. A friend told Marcus of meet- 
ing the youngster at Ephesus. “Quintus told him I was his 
deadliest enemy,” Marcus writes, “and showed him die notes 
of a speech which he said he was going to make to Cssar 
against me.” 

As to the senior Quintus, two other friends came to Mar- 
cus “boiling with indignation.” They had just received letters 
from Quintus abusing his brother. One of them, a friend of 
Caesar’s, remarked that he knew Caesar disliked Quintus 
and had favoured him only because of Marcus. The disconso- 
late older brother concludes a report to Atticus with the wish 
that he had never been born, or at least that his brother had 
never followed him into the world. 

In these trying circumstances Marcus* conduct showed 
generosity and de^'otion. Caesar understood the brothers and 
appraised them justly. He paid no attention to the malicious 
charges of Quintus, and indeed pardoned both Quintus and 
his son on Marcus’ account. Marcus heard from a friend in 
Caesar’s entourage that the dictator blamed Quintus for in- 
ducing Marcus to join Pompej' — that Quintus had “sounded 
the trumpet” for Marcus’ retreat. Whereupon Marcjs wrote to 
Caesar exonerating his brother — ^“He was the companion not 
the leader of my journey” — and begging Caesar “not to let 
me stand in his light with you.” It was a considerable time 
however before the brothers were reconciled. 

Nevertheless, in spite of favourable but indirect reports, 
Cicero could not fail to be anxious au to Caesar’s attitud^ 
He had definitely broken with Pompey’s party and he begai^ 
to be greatly disturbed when he heard reports of Caesar’s 
difficulties in the East and of the growing strength of ffie 
Pompeians in North Africa. Suppose after all they should win 
and he should prove again to have chosen the wrung side. 
How would the victorious and vindictive Sextus Pompey 
treat him? He was plunged in gloom. “I can discover no- 
where any ground tor hope,” he writes Atticus in one of hn 
disconsolate moods. And again: “My own error has been ray 
ruin. I cannot attribute my misfortunes to accident. I have 
brought them all upon myself.” 

Cicero once more had misjudged Caesar, the most mag- 
nanimous of the Romans. After Pharsalus he bad had Pom- 
pey’s letter files burned without reading the correspondence, 
“in order,” Dio says, “not to be forced by wffiat was in the 
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letMn to take aevere measures.” His was to be a pofiey of 
leeobdUatioa. Later Cicero was impelled to» exclaim to the 
iSetator: “You sever fmrget anything except injuries!” This 
magnanimity was not only in harmony with Caesar’s char- 
acter. It was part his long-sifted policy. His own fol- 
lowrers included a rather motley crew. Most of the administra- 
tive experience of the government had been in the senatorial 
party, which had sided with Pompey. While Caesar was 
amdous to recognize and reward merit in any walk of life, 
ht knew he must draw on men of experience and ability for 
das administration of the imperial system, and his policy of 
cmiciliation was directed to this end. 

Cicero he always had liked. He realized that the former 
ooaisui had influence and respectability. In addition as a man 
of broad culture and wide interests Cssar was drawn to the 
greatest literary genius of the age. Cicero probably was the 
one RiMnan with whom Caesar could engage in stimulating 
conversation on a wide variety of subjects. He knew Cicero’s 
weaknesses but was tolerant of them. For some time, how- 
ever, Caesar was too busy in his eastern campaigns to write, 
and Cicero continued to stew. It was not until he had spent 
eight uneasy months m Brindisi that Cicero received a kindly 
letter from the victor. It did not wholly reassure him. “What 
a master gives,” he wrote to Atticus, “a master can take 
away.” A minor incident of the period shows that Caesar 
overlooked nothing. In spite of all bis troubles Cicero still 
held to his bodyguau'd carrying the bundle of rods, the 
fasces, crowned with laurel, which he had won in Cilicia, 
and with which he hoped to enter Rome in celebration of a 
format! triumph. Caesar stole up on his blind side with a 
flattering message from Egypt which he must have sent with 
vast amusement, recognizing Cicero as Imperator and au- 
thmizing him to keep the laurelled fasces as long as he 
wanted. Apparently Cicero was sufficiently comforted by this 
recognition to dismiss his attendants, for we hear nothing 
more about them except a reference to the incident in a 
speech the next year. 

At length in September 47 Caesar landed at Tarentum in 
aouffiem Italy and came by land to Brindisi to take the 
Great South Road, the Appian Way, to Rome. Cicero be- 
lley|d be must go to greet the conqueror. Plutarch tells the 
story. When Caesar saw him coming, he dismounted from 
his horse and went forward to meet him. They embraced 
and then. walked for some distance without attendants, in 
friendly conversation. 
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his anxiety finally relieved, Cicno now set out loe 
his favourite country place at Tusculum. His worries weio 
not yet over. Domestic trials awaited him. The next year he 
divorced Tereatia. He was in financial s&aits and was pressed 
for repayment of her dowry. His solicitous friends encouraged 
him to find another wife with enou^ money to relieve his 
embarrassment. At least this is Tiro’s report, relayed thmiigh 
Plutarch, and it was in accordance with custom. A man 
bis distinction of course was a desirable catch. Qcero con- 
fides to Atticus that he isn’t considering Pompey’s daughter, 
who has been suggested. Under the circumstances such an 
alliance would not have been tactful. As to another lady 
whom his friend has mentioned, well, he never had seen 
such a fright. Finally a marriage was arranged with a yo ung , 
beautiful, and wealthy girl named Publilia, who was his 
ward. 

Cicero was now sixty-one years old and the marriage of 
May and Decemb<‘r had an unhappy ending. Within a few 
weeks after the wedciing his daughter Tullia died. Publilia 
had been jealous of her and was so unsympathetic over her 
death that Cicero sent her home to her mother and di- 
vorced her. The family were reluctant to give up the dis- 
tinguished connection. Cicero’s old friend Caerellia called on 
him to urge a reconciliation. But he convinced her this 
was not desirable. Then he reports to Atticus a letter from 
Publilia which he thinks someone else wrote, telling him 
that she and her mother and brother want to come to see 
him. He had immediately written asking her not to come. 
But he fears the family will descend on him anyway and he 
asks Atticus to find out when they are coming so he can 
leave his villa at Astura, where he is staying, and avmd 
them. 

The death of Tuliia was a terrible blow — ^his darling 
Tulliola, his companion from her earliest years, the one 
human being for whom he never had a word of criticism. 
He had done his best to keep her from marrying the ir- 
responsible but clever young Dolabella. Later when Dola- 
bella was breaking her heart he blamed himself, not his 
daughter, for the marriage. Finally she got her divorce and 
in January 45 her son was born while she was staying 
with her father in Rome. When she was able to travd they 
’went to Tusculum. Her strength suddenly failed and she 
died in the middle of February. 

Cicero was stunned. “I have lost the one thing ihat bound 
me to life,” he wrote to Atticus. His dd friend insisted on 
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« visit from him. A few days later he decided he most be 
akme and went to bis villa at Astura, a small island forty 
qailes southeast of Rome on the edge of the desolate Pontine 
Marshes. To reach the place one crosses a wide moot cov- 
a«d with coarse ferns, brambles, and scrub evergreens. At 
the time the island must havp been a wilderness. Cicero 
calls it **a lovely spot right in the sea.” The sea has filled in 
behind until today the former island is a narrow promontory 
from which one may look out on Roman ruins. On either 
side is a long sandy beach where the waves roll gently in. 
%om the blue waters of the Mediterranean the moor rises 
to a spur of the Apennines against the horizon. At Astura 
a "passionate unrest” haunted Cicero. “In this lonely place,” 
tells Atticus, “I have no one to talk to. I plunge into a 
dense wild wood early in the day and stay there until eve- 
ning.” 

His friends understood his grief and did their best to help 
him. Even Caesar took the time to write him a letter of 
condolence from Seville in Spain. A letter from Brutus, he 
says, contained “a great deal of good sense but nothing to 
give me any comfort.” The most elaborate and most Roman 
of the letters is one from an old friend, Servius Sulpicius, 
then governor of Greece. It has been made famous in 
Byron’s verses in ChiMe Harold in which he refers to Servius 
as “the Roman friend of Rome’s least mortal mind.” The 
lines paraphrase part of the letter: 

Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him. 

The Roman friend of Rome’s least mortal mind. 

The friend of Tally: as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind. 

Came Megara before me and behind 
^gina lay, Pirteus on the right. 

And Corinth on the left; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight. 

Servius writes to Cicero that he recently sailed by these 
cities, iEgina, Megara, Piraeus, Corinth — “cities at one time 
most flourishing but now prostrate and decayed,” And the 
thought came to him: "Why do we insignificant mortals feel 
rebiHious if one of us dies or is killed, we whose life must 
be brief, when in one place the remains of so many cities 
lie prostrate before us?” Why should Cicero be so distressed 
the lois of “the frail spirit of one poor girl, who if she 
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had BOt died sow would have had to die a few years heocci« 
for she was mortal boro”? Servius tells him to remember 
he is Cicero, accustomed to instruct others, and urges him to 
take to heart* the admonitions he so often has commended 
to his friends. Then he draws on the age*old CLperience of 
the race for one of the univeBsal medicines for grief: “There 
is no sorrow,” he adds, “beyond the power of time at length 
to diminish and soften.” Another medicine, absorbing work, 
Cicero discovered for himself. 

From Astura he writes to Atticus that he has read every- 
thing he can find on the subject of assuaging grief, but Us 
sorrow has been too deep for help. So he has tried to con- 
sole himself by writing a book of Us own. “I assure you,” 
he says, “there is no more effective consolation. I write tdl ' 
day long, not that it does any good, but for a while I ex- 
perience a kind of relief, or if not quite that — ^for the wo- 
lence of my giief is overpowering — ^yet I get some relaxa- 
tion, and I try with all my might to recover composure.” 
This book, or pamphlet, was a Consolatio (Consolation). 
Consolatio was the name used for a literary form prevalent 
in Roman antiquity. Usually it was intended as a consola- 
tory message for others. Cicero wrote his Consolatio to 
console himself. Unfortunately only fragments survive. The 
poignancy of one paragraph is eternal. “I have always fought 
against Fortune,” he cries, “and beaten her. Even in exile 
I played the man. But now I yield and throw up my handl” 

The death of Tullia brought to Cicero his second great 
religious experience. The first came while he was a student 
in Athens in connection with the Eleusinian Mysteries. The 
second was far more profound while it lasted, although it8i| 
effects, too, were temporary. Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir A. 
Conan Doyle fiumish two conspicuous instances of the same 
sort of experience of immortality. Each lost a son prema- 
turely. Under emotional stress each was convinced that some- 
tUng so precious as Us son’s spirit could not possibly go 
out into nothingness. Each believed he could communicate 
with his son in the other world. Cicero came to a very 
similar conclusion. He sought out the books of the Gredk 
mystics and found in them the hope for wUch he yearned. 
The basis of the argument in the Consolatio, taken from 
Plato, is that the soul reveals capacities that imply eternal 
existence. He concluded therefore that Tullia would live 
eternally as a divine being and that he should '•'cognize her 
divinity by erecting for her not a tomb but a shrine. In 
this mood of mysticism he ended the Consolatio with the 
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"lledge: *1 shall consecrate you b^ore aD world . . . 
a one of the immortals.” 

The matter absorbs him in his letters to Atticus. He knew 
ilia friend was a man of the world and would regard his 
plans as fantastic. ‘*You must bear with me,” he writes, 
“gnd s^th these silly wishes of mine.” For the next three 
months his letters are full of the subject — ^the proper de> 
sign, and the appropriate site where people will see it. Then 
the subject disappears from the correspondence. Almost un- 
consciously he reverts to his ingrained agnosticism even when 
Waiting about the continued existence of Tullia. Educated 
Itomans held to the idea of the immortality of fame. 
”Brief is the life given tis by Nature,” is the way Cicero 
puts it in one of his addresses, “but the memory of a life 
nobly resigned is everlasting.” It is the conception expressed 
by George Eliot: 

Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 

And George Eliot heads the poem with the Latin line 
from Qcero’s letter to Atticus: “Longum illud tempos, 
quum non ero" — “that long time when I shall not be.” “I 
am more concerned,” the passage runs, “about that long 
time when I shall not be than about my short day, which, 
short though it is, seems all too long for me.” 

But wUle his immediate interest in Tullia’s immortality 
faded, the religious experience which had come to him was 
continued in his reawakened interest in the problems of reli- 
gion and philosophy. He had gone to the Greek writers for 
comfort and they had brought back to him his studies in 
his college days at Athens. As there was no place for him 
in politics under the Cesarian dictatorship, Cicero had 
plenty of time to read and write. In the next few months 
he produced an amazing series of books, including such 
familiar titles as the Tusculan Disputations (Tusculana 
DIsputationes) , On Old Age (De Senectute), On Friendship 
(fie Amicitia), and On Moral Duties (De Officiis). These 
wer^ based on Greek literature, but he was over-modest 
wbdil he wrote to Atticus: “They are translations. They don't 
caiuse me so much trouble. I contribute only the language, 
uddi which I am well supplied.” Cicero was much more 
iSum a tn^lator and a poputarizer. His writings reflect the 
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impact of Grade thoug^it upon a ripe experience and a 
liant intellect 

Reading hia books on political sdence, the Common- 
wealth and Laws, we feel we are in the presence of a rnaw 
who speaks our political language, who is familiar with prob* 
lems very like our own. Hi$ feet are firmly on the ground. 
He refers to Plato as “that divine philosopher.” But he 
never soars away with the Greek into any cloudland. Al> 
ways it is the Roman statesman who addresses us. 

The same Roman practicality infuses his philosophical 
works, in which he was heavily indebted to his Greek prede- 
cessors. In contrast to them Cicero has been criticized as 
heavy and stodgy. Perhaps he is. Nevertheless he brings 
abstract speculation into contact with human needs. Through 
the centuries men have been uplifted by his exposition of 
the eternal values in the noble epilogue to the Tusculan 
Disputations. They have found inspiration in the broad 
h umanism of the Moral Duties with its recognition of “the 
universal bond ot oui common humanity.” However lacking 
in originality he may have been, he was the channel through 
which the fresh wisdom of the Greeks reached the Western 
world. 

With his varying moods, his intellectual curiosity, his 
sensitive response to the particular audience he happens to 
be addressing, Cicero presents stimulating views but no well- 
ordered system. It is difficult to determine his opinions frmn 
his writings. In his public addresses he falls as naturally 
into the phraseology of the popular religious beliefs as an 
American congressman at a camp meeting. These fundamoip 
talist ideas are obviously not his own. In bis lettos are 
occasional religious references. They are generally casual—^ 
“With heaven’s help,” “1 call the gods to witness,” “Un- 
less some god inteivenes.” The same sort of casual re£Bi> 
ences were used by the older generation in America— “I 
hope to leave tomorrow, deo volente," In two letters to his 
wife cited in an earlier chapter he implies that religion is 
her affair, not his. His letters to Atticus during his reli- 
gious experience after Tullia’s death reflect only a passing) 
emotion, which is broken by the sentence quoted denying 
his own immortality. Passages in letters to two other fri«ids 
carry the same skepticism. “If I cease to live,” he writes, 
“I cease to have any sensation.” And again: “We should 
bear with resignation whatever occurs, espefi^'lly as death 
ends aU.” 

His formal treatises do not help greatly to clarify his own 
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tilwd. Indeed, he seems to have had in mind chiefly the 
Ipatriotic desire to enlarge the boundaries of the narrow 
Eoman mind by bringing it in contact with the liberating 
thoughts of the Greeks. Cicero was essentiaMy an artist, 
and as an artist he plays with various philosophical ideas 
and develops them. They were^for public consumption and 
do not seem to have meant a great deal in his own life. 
One exception perhaps should be made. His devotion to 
duty, however imperfectly realized, was far in advance of 
die level of his time. 

The arguments for and against immortality are judicially 
set forth in his writings. On several occasions he affirms 
his faith. But in the light of the letters just mentioned it is 
a fair assumption that he was speaking for himself in a 
passage in the Tusculans where one of the characters is 
urged to read Plato on the soul. “I have done so many 
times,** the man replies, *‘and I agree while I am reading. 
But somehow, I am sorry to say, when I lay the book down 
and begin to reflect on immortality all my previous agree- 
ment with Plato slips away.*’ Cicero had a similar difficulty 
in keeping his faith alive. 

In general he was a rationalist and the current supersti- 
ticms did not appeal to him. Although he was an augur he 
had no patience with the art of divination except as a useful 
political instrument to check the radicalism of the Assem- 
blies. As to the existence of a supreme being he gives the 
familiar argument from design. “The celestial order and 
beauty of the universe,” he says, “compel me to confess 
there is a surpassing and eternal Nature which deserves the 
respect and homage of man.” This passage occurs in an 
essay On Divination. Previously he had elaborated the argu- 
ment in a volume On the Nature of the Gods in which the 
Views of three schools of Greek philosophy are presented. 
The second book of the treatise argues for the existence of 
a divine providence, but the skeptical speaker of the third 
book demolishes the argument. In conclusion Cicero expresses 
the cautious opinion that the deistic contention “approxi- 
mates more nearly to a semblance of the truth.” But even 
tibia was hardly a firm conviction. In a treatise, the Aca- 
demics, mostly borrowed from the Greeks, in which he re- 
viem the foundations of knowledge, he comes back to the 
agnAtic position of the Greek school of philosophy with 
which he identified himself. His final word addressed to his 
son in his last book, the Moral Duties, written just a year 
before his death, is curiously modern. “We maintain,” be 
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sa]rs, "that nothliig is known for certain. But probal^ity 
furnishes a sufficient guide for life.” This sentence recaib 
the unpublished reply of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
a young friend in the last year of his life. She had urged 
him to write a book summing up the conclusions of his 
long career. “My dear,” he answered, “I could set them all 
down in a single paragrapli, and it would end, ‘And of 
these I am not sure.’ ” 

Cicero’s religious and philosophical studies, inconclusive 
as they were, proved immensely suggestive to those who 
came after him. The early Christian fathers felt his infla> 
ence. St. Jerome believed that he sinned by reading Cicero 
on fast days and in the delirium of illness heard a voice 
reproaching him for being “not a Christian hut a Cicero- 
nian.” His writings opened a new world to Petrarch, the 
father of humanism. Erasmus wrote: “He inspired my soul 
and made me feel myself a better man.” Copernicus found 
a quotation from a Greek writer in Cicero that suggested 
to him the rnov^r'ont of the earth. The skeptical Voltaire 
spoke of the Tusculan Disputations and the treatise On the 
Nature of the Gods as “two of the noblest works that evo* 
were written by mere human wisdom,” and of the volume 
On Moral Duties as “the most useful book that we possess 
on morals.” In another place he says: “We hiss them oflf 
the stage, then, those rude scholastics who ruled over us so 
long. We honour Cicero, who taught us how to think.” Some- 
thing more than a century after Cicero’s death the elder 
Pliny quoted a generous appreciation from Caesar: “How 
far greater and more glorious to have enlarged so inuneas- 
urably the limits of the Roman mind than the boundaries 
of their empire!” It was a deserved tribute that was paid b)^ 
a Russian scholar, Thaddeus Zielinski; “The history of civili- 
zation knows few moments equal in importance to the fo- 
journ of Cicero in his country seats during the brief period 
of Caesar’s sole rule.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


The Irrepressible Conflict 


m DEVOTiNO himself to writing, Cicero sought refuge not 
(Hily from his private sorrow, but from his growing concern 
over the state of the Republic. Caesar had invaded Italy in 
49 in order to obtain the consulship for the next year. He 
1V8S elected of course, but the consulship was subject to 
various inconvenient restrictions. Soon he felt it advisable to 
add to it the powers of the dictatorship, which were not 
subject to a tribune’s veto. Originally an emergency office 
with a tenure limited to six months, the dictatorship had 
fidlen into abeyance a century and a half earlier, to be 
briefly revived under Sulla. Caesar took first a limited die* 
tatorship, then had the term extended for ten years, and 
finally shortly before his death was granted an extension 
for life. At the same time he evaded the law which barred 
him as a patrician from the tribunate by having what were 
called tribpnician powers conferred upon him, which theoret- 
ically guaranteed the inviolability of his person. For good 
measure he created for himself an office for the supervision 
of morals that gave him a lesson in the futility of attempt- 
ing to make men good by decree. By accumulating all these 
powers in his own hands he made himself supreme in the 
state, above all laws, with no appeal from his decisions. The 
forms of constitutional government were still observed, but 
his endorsement assured the election of magistrates, and the 
measures he proposed were enacted into law. 

Cssar had fought Pompey and the oligarchy primarily 
to save himself from ruin and exile. He had emerged master 
the civilized world, with vast responsibilities for its well- 
being. These responsibilities he accepted. They involved ex- 
taosiis refcHins which appealed to his passion for order and 
•chievement. As he had shown in his first consulship, he 
was impatient with the slow and wrangiling parliamentary 
fwocesses and the peculiar facilities for obstructitm offered 
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by the Roman system. The program he now contemplated 
interfered with the special privileges of the senatorial 
garchy and he could not obtain its co-operation. To achieve 
his ends he^was forced to cut through constitutional pro- 
cedure. 

In the intervals between 4he wars necessary to establish 
his position from 49 to 44 he had only a little more than a 
year in Rome, a few weeks or months at a time. The amount 
of work accomplished in these broken intervals testifies to 
his resourcefulness and driving force. His bankruptcy ar- 
rangements already have been noted. He found three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand persons were receiving free wheat 
from the government. By a means test he reduced the num- 
ber to one hundred and fifty thousand — undoubtedly a blow 
to his popular following. He dealt with the unemployment 
problem by settling eighty thousand citizens overseas, and by 
providing that at least one third of the slaves employed on 
ranches be replrc^d bv freemen. Concerned as he was with 
imperial problems which had been grossly neglected by the 
Senate, he extended Roman citizenship. The franchise was 
granted to northern Italy beyond the Po, and, as a gesture 
of goodwill, to the city of Cadiz (Gades) in Spain. The men 
of the Fifth Legion, the Larks, recruited in Provence, were 
rewarded with citizenship, and the dictator graiited it as 
well to certain notables in Gaul to strengthen their ties 
with Rome. The tax syndicates were deprived of their ex- 
tortionate profits in the province of Asia. A fixed sum for 
taxes was set and the communities were allowed to collect 
it. A start was made in what was to become the great im- 
perial civil service by replacing the irresponsible senatorial^ 
governors with lieutenants nominated by Caesar and respon-J 
sible for their conduct to his vigilant supervision. We get a 
glimpse of the procedure in a letter of a provincial governor 
to Cicero asking his good offices with the dictator. Because 
of the severity of the winter the governor had been obliged 
to abandon a district he had captured and he knew his 
chief in Rome was displeased. He desired Cicero to inter- 
cede for him. Evidently nothing escaped the ruler’s eye. 

New blood was brought into the decadent Senate and it 
was given a more representative character by enlargement 
to nine hundred members. The new senators represented vari- 
ous elements in the population, including Gallic notables, 
distinguished soldiers, and able men who had ir’^^n from the 
submerged classes. The ruler’s wide cultural interests were 
reflected in his project for the establishment of public libraries 
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,,uiider Rome’s greatest scholar, Varro, who incidentally had 
been one of Csesar’s opponents, and in the conferring of 
■dtizen^ip on alien physicians and teachers of the libwal 
arts living in Rome. 

His most spectacular reform was that of the calendar. 
Nearly two centuries previously Egyptian astronomers had 
computed very closely the length of the year. The Romans 
had applied the available information awkwardly. They main- 
tuned the old year of 3SS days and injected an extra short 
month occasionally, at the discretion of the pontiffs. For 
various reasons, some of them political, the necessary cor- 
rections had not been made for several years prior to the 
Civil War and so the calendar year had got two months 
ahead of the solar year. In consultation with an astronomer 
from Alexandria, Csesar worked out the adjustments re- 
quired. The calendar was brought into harmony with the 
seasons by prolonging the length of the year 46. Thereafter 
ten additional days were distributed through the year to 
bring it to 36S days, and provision was made for an extra 
day for February every four years. Thus was devised the 
Julian Calendar, which needed only the slight revision made 
by Pope Gregory XIII in 1582 to serve indefinitely. 

To expedite justice the dictator increased the number of 
judges and administered the law, Suetonius says, “with the 
utmost diligence and the most rigid austerity." He worked 
out a municipal code for Rome with provisions to relieve 
traffic congestion and to care for street cleaning and main- 
tenance. Laws governing municipalities outside of the capital 
were revised and codified. An extensive building program 
was undertaken. Numerous other projects were planned 
which the dictator did not have the time to carry out — 
codification of the civil law, improvement of the harbour at 
Ostia, draining of the Pontine Marshes and the Fucine Lake, 
a new road across the Apennines, a ship canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth. 

Of this immense constructive program Cicero was an in- 
creasingly uneasy spectator. At first he cherished the hope 
dtat after Caesar had completed the essential parts of his 
work he would lay down the dictatorship as Sulla had done 
and restore constitutional government. His personal relations 
with ^e dictator were good. Looking back later, he remarked 
to Anicus, “I don’t know why it was, but Caesar always 
was surprisingly patient with me.’’ But the threat to free- 
itom was constantly before him. “From the man who has 
all power,’’* he writes to another friend, “1 see no reason for 
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my being alarmed except the fact that, once depart frotn 
law, everything is uncertain; and that nothing can be guar- 
anteed as to a future which depends on another man*s will, 
not to say Aprice.” It was his limitation, perhaps an inevita- 
ble limitation in the circumstances, that he envisaged no al- 
ternative to autocracy except a return to the old system, 
which had become obsolete and unworkable. Rome was in 
the last stages of an irrepressible conflict. The conflict was 
between the policies required to realize and reconcile two 
great ideals sincerely held: the ideal of liberty under self- 
government, which Cicero mistakenly believed could be re- 
gained under the old system, and the ideal of order and 
efficiency that Caesar Anally saw no possibility of attaining 
except under his benevolent despotism. It was the tragedy 
of the Roman fate culminating in the murder of the ides of 
March that the best minds of the ancient world could And 
no way to compose the conflict. 

In the light modem experience there may be specula- 
tion whether a representative system might not have saved 
the Roman democratic experiment. Representative govern- 
ment was known in the ancient world. It had been tried in 
Greek federations, proposed for Italy in the course of the 
second war with Carthage, applied by Roman generals in 
organizing Thessaly and Macedonia, and adopted by the 
Italian towns that revolted to obtain Roman citizenship early 
in the flrst century b.c. Where tried, it had not been so 
successful as to commend itself for adoption for Italy or 
for the Italian dependencies. The Roman domain was too 
vast, communications too slow, the included populations too 
varied, too inexperienced in self-government, too uninformetj^, 
and ignorant, to permit representation on an imperial scale/ 
For Italy it might have worked. But even if the conservative 
Romans had been willing to adopt the representative system 
the change would not have remedied the fundamental evils 
that had wrecked the aristocratic Republic. The shortsighted 
senators who had forced the soldiers to transfer their loyalty 
from the state to their commanders had opened the way to 
military dictatorship. Representative institutions would not 
have cured this condition or the underlying factors that had 
produced it. They would not have brought enlightenment to 
stupid aristocrats and grasping Ananciers, or public spirit to 
the masses who loafed at the games. Roman development 
had reached a point where the selAsh incomfN^ fence of the 
old ruling class, combined with the demoralization of the 
city population, had proved fatal to a free state. 
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Relieved from apprehensions as to his personal safety, 
Gcero regained for a time his gaiety of spirit. “I have ef* 
fected a reconciliation,” he writes, “with my old friends, I 
mean my books.” A sociable fellow under normal circum- 
stances, he was welcomed by a group of Cssar’s intellec- 
tual friends, including curiously his son-in-law Dolabella, 
with whom he remained on good terms in spite of the young 
man’s heartless treatment of Tullia. He gave some of the 
younger men lessons in public speaking and they invited 
him to elaborate dinner parties. In return he entertained 
them simply in his own home. “Think of my nerve,” he 
says. “I even gave Hirtius a dinner, but I didn’t serve pea- 
’Oock. My cook imitated him in everything but the hot sauce.” 
His house was thronged with morning callers and in the 
Afternoons when he did not dine out he devoted himself 
to reading or writing. 

The retired statesman was celebrated for witty conversa- 
tion. Caesar, who enjoyed good stories, directed his friends 
during his absence from Rome to send him all worth-while 
remarks of Cicero’s, to be included in his volumes of boni 
mots. Perhaps one of these was Cicero’s dig after the re- 
form of the calendar. Someone remarked that the constella- 
tion Lyra would rise the next morning. “Yes, no doubt,” 
said Cicero, “in obedience to the edict.” The dictator was a 
keen higher critic. Cicero writes that Caesar was able to 
detect and reject jokes not of Ciceronian origin. After all 
he found the situation not intolerable. “To submit to neces- 
sity,” he* telk a friend, “has ever been held the part of a 
wise man. Things aren’t too bad. You may not be able, 
perhaps, to say what you think; you may certainly hold 
your tongue.” 

In his conciliatory mood Caesar often responded to Cic- 
ero’s pleas for clemency to exiled followers of Pompey. 
Two speeches made in the summer of 46 in the interval 
between Caesar’s campaigns in Africa and Spain are of espe- 
dal interest in showing the dictator’s tolerance and Cicero’s 
hopes for the future. Plutarch tells the story of the defence 
of one Quintus Ligarius before Caesar. The dictator is re- 
puted to have remarked that he already had made up his 
mind that Ligarius was a scoundrel as well as a personal 
enemy. But he was inclined to give himself the pleasure of 
heimng Cicero speak. “He was much moved when Cicero 
began; and the speech as it proceeded had such a variety of 
pidhos, so irresistible a charm, that his colour often changed, 
and his mind was evidently tom by conflicting emotions. 
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At last when the orator touched on the battle of Pharsahis 
he was so affected that he trembled and let drop some papers 
from his haq,d. Thus subdued by eloquence, he acquitted 
Ligarius.” 

The other speech, made in the Senate shortly before the 
one for Ligarius, was significant for its plea for a return to 
the Constitution. It was delivered in appreciation of the 
clemency of Caesar, who at the Senate’s request had par> 
doned an implacable enemy, an arrogant aristocrat and for- 
mer consul, Marcus Marcellus. Cicero jumped at the con- 
clusion that Caesar in yielding to the Senate was on the 
point of restoring constitutional government. “I fancied,” he 
wrote to a friend, “I could see, as it were, some vision of the 
Republic springing to life again.” With his customary ex- 
travagance he expressed unbounded gratitude to Caesar for 
his greatness of soul. The destiny of the commonwealth was 
wrapped up in him. “On your sole life,” Cicero exclaimed, 
“hang the Ih .s or jc all. I mourn that while the state must 
be immortal, its existence should turn upon the mortal breath 
of a single man.” This led naturally to his favourite theme 
and he urged Caesar to set up the courts and rebuild the 
Republic. Summoning all his eloquence, he made his appeal: 
“This chapter still awaits you, this act remains to be played, 
to this must you summon all your powers — ^to restore the 
Republic, and yourself to reap the chiefest fruits thereof in 
peace and tranquillity.” To Caesar the restorer of ancient 
liberties the speaker pledged protection — “the shelter of our 
own breasts and bodies” — against any secret foe. 

In this same mood he wrote to a friend that Caesar hatt 
a disposition naturally placable and clement, with a great' 
liking for men of superior ability. “1 am always struck witlp 
astonishment,” he says, “at Caesar’s sobriety, fairness, and 
wisdom. He never speaks of Pompey except in the mcst 
respectful terms.” 

An episode of the year indicates the relative freedom of 
speech that still existed under the dictatorship. After the 
suicide of Cato it was suggested to Cicero that he write a 
eulogy of his friend. He discussed the matter with Atticus, 
outlining what he would have to say: “That Cato had seen 
that the present state of things was to occur, that he had 
exerted himself to prevent it, and that he had quitted life 
to avoid seeing what actually had happened.” Such a pam- 
phlet he recognized would not please Cassar’s friends; never- 
theless, if he was to write anything, he must write his 
convictions. The publication of Cicero’s eulogy prompted 
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Brutus to write one. Caesar took no offence. Instead he wrote 
to one of his friends that he had repeatedly read Cicero’s 
Cato to increase his command of language, whereas Brutus’ 
Cato had made him feel he could do better hudself. Accord* 
ingly he took time off in his Spanish campaign to write an 
anti-Cato pamphlet in which he complimented Cicero while 
criticizing Cato. Presumably he felt it necessary to reply to 
political pamphlets that were essentially criticisms of his 
own course. He replied with argument, not with sentence to 
a concentration camp. 

Nevertheless, as Cicero wrote to a friend, events constantly 
reminded him that Caesar’s kindness could not “make up 
for violence and the complete upsetting of the established 
order.” And to another friend he wrote: “I have mourned 
tor my country more deeply and longer than any mother for 
her only son." The benevolent dictator found it difficult to 
restrain some of his rapacious followers and there were 
frequent illegal seizures of property. The moderation of the 
victor, Cicero wrote, could not be surpassed, but as always 
in a civil war, the victory itself was the trouble. “A con- 
queror is forced under pressure from those who won him 
his victory to do many things which he would prefer not 
to do. . . . Even the leader cannot say what is going to hap- 
pen. While we are his slaves he is a slave to circumstances.” 

There were other annoyances. In the press of public affairs 
Ciesar was obliged to keep some of his visitors waiting. 
Cicero, always sensitive to slights, remarked that he had not 
the entrte to the great man, but needed someone else to 
show him in. Caesar recognized hurt pride. On one occa- 
sion after keeping Cicero waiting, he said to one of his 
friends: “Do you suppose I’m such a fool as to think that 
this man, good-natured as he is, can like me when he has to 
sit all this time waiting on my convenience?” 

Indeed, Cicero was so egotistical, so self-centred that at 
times in reading his correspondence one is almost in doubt 
whether his attitude was not determined as much by wounded 
vanity as by devotion to the lost Republic. “In that city,” he 
Write.s, “where once I flourished in honour and renown, I 
now live in destitution. Bom for noble exertion, I now have 
no motive either for action or for thought.” Again: “By 
some misfortune our age has fallen upon circumstances 
which, just when we ought to be at the very height of pros- 
perity, make us ashamed even of being alive.” He frankly 
confesses his keen personal disappointment in the turn of 
events which had deprived him of the influence for which he 
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had striven all his life. “Once,” he says, “I sat at the hrfm 
and held the rudder. Now there is scarcely a place for me in 
the hold of the ship. Would one decree tte less be passed if 
I were in Naples instead of in Rome?” And he goes on to 
tell of the way in which his name has been used without his 
knowledge or consent. Caesar was still trying to observe the 
constitutional forms, but it was only a formal observance. 
The senatorial decrees, Cicero continues, are prepared in the 
dictator's home, and Cicero finds himself occasionally set 
down as backing some resolution of which he knows no thing . 
“I wouldn’t have you think I’m joking. I actually have had 
letters from kings at the other end of the earth thanking me 
for having voted to give them the royal title, when I swear 1 
didn’t even know of their existence.” 

For a man who considered himself the saviour of his 
country and by right the most distinguished citizen of Rome 
it was a bittei experience and the iron entered into his soul. 
In the introdurt'on to one of his books he voices bis resent- 
ment. “It is a source of deep pain,” he says, “that the state 
feels no need of those weapons of counsel, of insight, and 
of authority which I had learned to handle and to rely upon 
— ^weapons which are the peculiar and proper resources of a 
leader of a civilized and law-abiding state. ... It was to me a 
peculiar sorrow that after a career of conspicuous achieve- 
ments, at an age when it was my right to take refuge in a 
harbour, not of indolence and sloth, but of honourable 
and well-ordered ease, when my oratory too had attained a 
certain ripeness and maturity of age — it was, I say, a pe- 
culiar sorrow that at that moment resort was had to arms.” 

Undoubtedly Cicero was sincerely convinced that tlm 
ancient liberties of the Constitution ought to be upheld. 
doubtedly too his enthusiasm for the Constitution was 
deepened because it gave him such a wonderful platform 
upon which to display his powers. 

As the months passed, Cicero was the victim of constantly 
changing moods, as he was in the early months of the Civil 
War. His letters give a vivid picture of his agony of soul. 
As we read them we sympathize with Macaulay’s comment; 
“What a picture of a mind that well deserves to be studiedl 
No novel ever interested me more. Often as I have read 
them, every sentence seems new.” At one time, impressed 
by the dictator’s tolerance, Cicero thought he might win him 
over by argument. As always he exaggerated the power of 
words. With the approval of Atticus he prepared an essay on 
government to be sent to Cssar in Spain. He had the caution 
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!fto submit it to two of his friends who were close to the dic- 
tator. Apparently they believed his appeal to restore the Con- 
stitution was too obviously written from the aristocratic 
standpoint and advised so many alterations that he aban- 
doned his plan. Convinced at last of the futility of anything 
he might say, he wrote ironically to Atticus that no doubt 
Caesar was waiting to hear from him and would not do any- 
thing except upon his advice. “Well,” he added, “we can 
dismiss such follies and at least be half free. We can hold 
our tongues and live in retirement.” 

The moods of gloom gradually extinguished the flashes 
of hope as it became increasingly apparent that Caesar had 
no notion of letting the government escape from his firm 
grasp and fadi into the hostile and muddling hands of the 
Senate, with final authority resting in the uninformed As- 
semblies. In August 45 Cicero first characterizes Caesar with 
a word that for centuries had been anathema to all Romans 
— the word “King.” “The King,” he writes to Atticus, 
“knows I have no fight left in me.” 

Still the personal relations of the two men remained 
rather painfully cordial. Late in December Caesar paid a 
state visit to Cicero at his villa at Puteoli. His guard of two 
thousauid soldiers wa« with him. “Well,” Cicero writes to 
Atticus, “I have no reason after all to repent my formidable 
guest. For he made himself exceedingly pleasant. On his ar- 
rival at the villa of Philippus [the husband of Caesar’s niece 
and stepfather of Augustus] on the evening of the 18th, the 
house was so full of soldiers there was hardly a room left 
for Caesar to dine in. Two thousand men, if you please! I 
was in a dither as to what would happen the next day, but 
Cassius Barba came to the rescue and gave me guards. A 
camp was pitched in the open and the house put under 
guard. On the 19th he stayed with Philippus until one o’clock 
and admitted no one; busy with his accounts, 1 suppose, 
with Balbus. Then he walked alone on the shore. After two 
he took his bath. ... It was a very good dinner and well 
served, and not only that, but 

Well-cooked, well-seasoned food, with rare discourse: 

A banquet, in a word, to cheer the heart. 

“Blades this, the stafl[ were entertained in three rooms 
in a very liberal style. The freedmen of lower rank and the 
riaves had everything they could want. The upper sort were 
entertained 'in style. In short, it was a civilized occaaon. Still 
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he is not the sort of guest to whom one would say: *My 
dear feHow, look me up on the way back.’ Once is enough. 
We didn’t say a WOTd about politics. There was plenty of lit- 
erary talk. In* short, he was pleased and enjoyed himself. 
That’s the story of the entertainment, or I might call it the 
billeting on me — trying to the, temper, but not seriously in- 
convenient.” 

Cicero’s final flare of resentment and indignation came at 
the end of the year. A consul had died on the last day of 
his term and Caesar had obtained the election of a successor 
to be consul for only a day. Writing of the event to a friend, 
Cicero remarks: ’’^us I may inform you no one break- 
fasted in the consulship of Caninius. However, no mischief 
was done while he was consul, for he was of such astonishing 
vigilance that throughout his consulship he never had a wink 
of sleep. You think this is a joke, for you are not here. If 
you had been you could not have refrained from tears. 
There is a great deal more that I might tell you, for there 
are countless transactions of the same kind. In fact 1 could 
not have endured them had I not taken refuge in the harbour 
of philosophy and had 1 not had my friend Atticus as a 
companion in my studies.” 

In expressing this bitterness we may assume that Cicero 
was the spokesman for many other members of the old 
oligarchy who for patriotic or for selfish reasons had felt 
themselves outraged by the procedure of the dictator. The 
stage was being set for the ides of March. 
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CHAPTEiR XXIII 


Colossus of the Narrow World 


ON HIS way to power Caesar had shown an uncanny insight 
into human nature and had played upon it to carry out 
his plans. In the last months ot his life that insight seems 
to have been dulled. He became irascible and arbitrary in 
dealing with the traditional governing class, whose influence 
he underestimated. Apparently he was unable at times to 
conceal his contempt for the incapacity of the old families, 
which he understood the more clearly because he belonged to 
them. He did not suffer tools gladly nor was he tolerant of 
ancient abuses. His program was bound to arouse bitter op- 
position from those whose privileges it infringed. His atti- 
tude antagonized the moderate Conservatives as well. It was 
reported he had said that the Republic was a sham and 
Sulla a fool to lay down his dictatorship. He disregarded 
both special interests and patriotic susceptibilities in driving 
toward his goal. 

Perhaps one difficulty was his health. He was now in his 
fifty-eighth year and in the last few years he had done the 
work of a dozen men. Cicero quotes him as having said that 
he had lived long enough for nature and for glory — the 
remark of a very tired man. 

The tradition that he suffered from epilepsy rests on quite 
insufficient evidence. Shakespeare gave it currency in his 
Julius Ccesar. Casca tells Cassius and Brutus that '*He fell 
down in the market-place, and foamed at the mouth, and 
was speechless.” ” Tis very like,” Brutus replies; “he hath 
the falling sickness” — the ancient term for epilepsy. Shake- 
speare was depending on Plutarch, who wrote a century and 
a half after Cssar’s death. It may be observed that the de- 
tail#' of falling in the market-place and foaming at the mouth 
are supplied by the dramatist. They do not appear in any of 
the ancient writers. But if Caesar had epilepsy Shakespeare 
assumed that he would have foamed at the mouth. Plutarch 
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writes merely: “He was distempered in the head and subject 
to an epilepsy which, it is said, first seized him at Cordova.” 
Appian mentions “epilepsy and convulsions.” Suetonius has 
a similar repbrt. Toward the end, he says, Cssar was sub- 
ject to fainting fits and twice was attacked by “the falling 
sickness" during his campaigns. The picture of Caesar with 
his immense physical and mental energy is not one of an 
epileptic. There were similar reports about Napoleon. They 
were circulated by his enemies. None of his attendants ever 
saw him in an epileptic fit. It is significant that Cicero, who 
carefully reports Caesar’s weaknesses, never mentions epi- 
lepsy among them. 

Unfounded gossip about conspicuous men who have 
aroused violent antagonisms is common. Every correspondent 
knows the stories that often circulate in Washington about 
the President of the period, especially if he happens to be a 
storm centre. Convincing details are supplied about the great 
man’s attacks of 'nanic-depresstve insanity. These gossip 
orgies would be incredible if they were not familiar phenom- 
ena. In my own experience in running down such slanderous 
stories I have concluded that the technique is usually some- 
thing like this: some indignant citizen comes out of a White 
House conference and explodes: “I believe the President is 
unbalanced." The remark is heard by one of thos. fellows 
who love to make themselves seem important by imparting 
cryptic and confidential information which must be em- 
broidered to make it appear more striking. This man expands 
the comment in this fashion: “1 hear there is a lot of concern 
about the President’s mental condition. At times he goes into 
tantrums and throws himself on the fioor.” And so the ru- 
mours grow and spread. Experience in Washington makes 
me skeptical of the reports on Caesar preserved by the an- 
cient historians. 

But even if the reports of the illnesses, including faintii^ 
spells, are correct they do not necessarily mean epileptic 
seizures. As every physician knows, there are numerous ail- 
ments that produce symptoms that might readily be mistaken 
for those of epilepsy. Dr. Ralph W. Major, author of Classic 
Descriptions of Disease, writes: “It seems to me quite im- 
possible to determine whether or not Caesar had epilepsy. 
Even today when we can examine the patient, we often have 
’considerable difficulty in making the diagnosis. Patients with 
heart block often have epileptic seizures. One of *he earliest 
cases is described by Morganini and is labeled, ‘epilepsy with 
a slow pulse.’ I saw a patient only this week who had suddmi 
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attacks due to carotid sinus disease. As you have mentioned, 
disease of the semicircular canals might have caused giddi- 
ness, and we often see it in vasomotor disturbances.” 

Whatever may have been the trouble, and while he was 
a prodigious worker to the very last, Caesar was not well. 
Suetonius mentions his poor health, which almost prevented 
his going to the Senate on the ides of March. The matter 
comes up again in connection with rumours of a conspiracy 
involving Marcus Brutus. ''Is Brutus really so impatient?” 
Caesar is said to have remarked. "Do you suppose he won’t 
wait until this feeble body collapses?” 

We cannot be sure what kind of government Caesar really 
intended to establish. He had decided to undertake a cam- 
paign against some wild Danubian tribes and the Parthians 
to stabilize the eastern frontier, and he may have thought he 
would wait until he returned before giving permanent form 
to the new regime. Ancient historians report procedure that 
might indicate a purpose to adopt the Oriental practice and 
have himself deified. The evidence is hopelessly confused. 
The chronicles of the time are full of reports that again re- 
mind me of Washington. Stories of Cssar’s refusal of the 
crown, of his reply when addressed as King, of his slight to 
the Senate by his failure to rise when it waited upon him, of 
his intention to transfer the capital to Alexandria — all these, 
some perhaps unfounded, others exaggerated and their sig- 
nificance distorted, could be matched by analogous gossip 
about American presidents. Persons who have not happened 
to spend time in some national capital can hardly realize 
what a gossip factory such a centre may become. 

Soon after his visit to Cicero’s villa Csesar had dismissed 
his bodyguard on the theory, as he put it, that "it is better 
to die once than always to be in fear of death.” Apparently 
he desired to avoid a dictatorship based on force. We may 
guess that at one time he hoped to modify the old Constitu- 
tion so that it would produce enlightened and efficient gov- 
ernment. He ran into a stone wall of sullen opposition. His 
attempted reform of the Senate by introducing new mem- 
bers of known ability, including leading provincials, did not 
yield the results hoped for. Upper-class snobbery had been 
sufficiently powerful to make the new senators a joke and 
desiproy their necessary prestige. A sneering placard was 
posted calling upon citizens not to show new senators the 
way to the Senate chamber. A popular song made sport of 
the trousered Gauls whom Caesar had led to the Senate, 
where they took off their breeches and put on the senatorial 
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tunic with its crimson stripes. The best people pulled all the 
old familiar stuff that showed the well-bred contempt of the 
cosmopolite for the rubes from the sticks. 

The dictator tried another method. The Senate was re- 
cruited from the young finance officers who at the expiration 
of their term became members of the Upper House. He 
thought he might gradually alter the Senate’s personnel by 
increasing the number of lower magistrates — a necessary 
procedure designed to meet the growing needs of imperial 
administration. So he raised the number of finance officers 
to forty and of judges to sixteen. His plans would have 
meant two hundred new senators and eighty judges in five 
years. The family founded by a judge, if he was a commoner, 
automatically joined the nobility, and this man Csesar, de- 
voted to using able men in every walk of life, might be ex- 
pected to select capable commoners for judgeships. Indeed, 
we know of one who had been an army mule contractor 
whose capacity h:iu observed by Caesar and who was 

made a judge for the year 43. A mule-dealer’s family in the 
ranks of the nobility! Horrid thought! No wonder the old 
families were infuriated. Not only was the change calculated 
to destroy their control of the Senate, ll was a blow at the 
very structure of Roman society. In time it would swamp 
the ancient nobility with upstarts and lower the prestige of 
the blue-bloods of Rome. 

The great reform program that he constantly pressed had 
alienated various important groups. The enthusiasm of the 
people was dampened by the new restrictions on indiscrimi- 
nate relief; of the business men by the abolition of the 
abuses of the tax-collecting syndicates; of the nobles by his 
refusal to give them a free hand as provincial governors and 
stockholders in syndicates to exploit the provinces with 
forty-eight per cent interest. 

For the moment Caesar must have realized that he was 
frustrated. Possibly one reason for his proposed eastern cam- 
paign was to give him time. It would provide a valid reason 
for maintaining a military dictatorship with supreme power 
in his own hands, and the prestige from his victories might 
help toward the acceptance of whatever plan he would 
finally think it wise to propose. 

. Meanwhile the situation was an invitation to conspiracy. 
If the old order was to be preserved this reckless innovator^ 
this dangerous remover of ancient landmarks, must be 
rubbed out. Sympathetic with the aristocrats were some of 
the dictator’s able lieutenants who had failed to receive the 
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recognition that they thought was their due. Napoleon had 
the same trouble with his marshals: with Bemadotte, Mas- 
s6na» Murat, Marmont. Bitterness of class feeling and per- 
sonal jealousies could readily be camouflaged 'under a veil of 
patriotism. There were sincere defenders of the ancien 
rSgime who were outraged by Caesar’s flouting of the Con- 
stitution. As a background looms the fact that under Roman 
moral standards, adopted from the Greek, the murder of a 
tyrant was regarded not only as quite ethical, but as praise- 
worthy — a duty laid upon all good citizens. A tyrant was 
any ruler who had seized illegal power and ruled in defiance 
of the established Constitution. An echo of the same feeling 
has come down to modern times. John Wilkes Booth ap- 
pealed to it in his cry: '"Sic semper tyrannisr — the motto 
of the state of Virginia — after he had shot Lincoln. No re- 
ligious scruples stood in the way of such a political assassina- 
tion in Rome. 

The malcontents decided that now was their opportunity 
while the dictator was still going about the city unprotected, 
before he should be surrounded by troops for his eastern 
campaign. More than sixty men joined in the conspiracy. 
It was headed by Cassius, who brought in Marcus Brutus. 
Both were beneficiaries of Caesar’s clemency after Pharsa- 
lus. Another leader was Decimus Brutus, a marshal in the 
Gallic wars. Caesar paid scant attention to reports of plot- 
ting. His indifference is suggested in his remark about Brutus 
already ^quoted. He had only a feeling, a hunch it might be 
called, that Brutus and Cassius were unreliable. Of them he 
made the comment recorded by Plutarch, which has come to 
us through Shakespeare: “What do you think Cassius is aim- 
ing at? 1 don’t like him, he looks so pale. 1 have no appre- 
hensions of the fat and sleek men. I rather fear the pale and 
lean ones.” There is insight into human nature in the famous 
Shakespearean passage giving the admonition of Cassius to 
Brutus: 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings, 

Brutus, and Ctesar: what should be in that Ccesar? 

JV^ should that name be sounded more than yours? . . . 

Upon what meat doth this our Ccesar feed, 

That he is grown so great? 

Perhaps Caesar had a premonition in what he said at 
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dinner the night before the assassination. With his customary 
industry he was signing letters at the table. The question 
came up as to what sort of death was the most desirable. 
Caesar looked* up from his letters. “A sudden one,” he said. 

Cicero had been excluded from the conspiracy. The con- 
spirators were young men and Plutarch suggests they failed 
to include Cicero “because they feared his natural defi- 
ciency in courage as well as his time of life, at which the 
boldest begin to droop.” Whether Cicero actually saw the 
assassination is uncertain. Possibly he did. Later he wrote to 
Atticus of “the joy with which I feasted my eyes on the 
just execution of a tyrant.” This may have been a figure of 
speech. For though Mark Antony later said that “Brutus, 
lifting high his bloody dagger, shouted for Cicero by name 
and congratulated him on the recovery of freedom,” he was 
obviously making a political attack. Dio reports that the con- 
spirators rushed into the Forum calling for Cicero. At any 
rate Cicero appi3\Cw. murder as tyrannicide. He stated his 
view of the affair to his son Marcus in his treatise On Moral 
Duties “If anyone kills a tyrant, be he never so intimate a 
friend, he has not loaded his soul with guilt. The Roman 
people, at all events, are of that opinion; for of all glorious 
deeds they hold such a one the most noble.” 

Caesar was struck down on March IS, 44, in a hall ad- 
joining the Theatre of Pompey in the Campus Martins, in 
which the Senate had convened. The conspirators were so 
naive, so lacking in practical understanding, that they as- 
sumed the Republic would automatically function in the 
old way once the dictator was removed. They had made no 
plans to handle the situation and were taken completely by 
surprise at the outburst of popular feeling against them, per- 
haps led by Caesar's demobilized soldiers who had been 
waiting in Rome for the bonus in public lands which they 
had expected from their murdered leader. Nor did the con- 
spirators seem to realize that the civil authority could not 
function freely in the presence of soldiers under command 
of Caesar’s officers and the angry veterans. The first man to 
recover his self-possession was Mark Antony, surviving con- 
sul and Caesar’s first lieutenant. With the armed forces at 
his disposal he was able to maintain order and convoke the 
.Senate. In the general uncertainty his own position was in- 
secure and he had to feel his way. 

Under his conciliatory policy, adopted by the . -nate with 
Cicero’s support, there was to be no inquiry into the murder 
and a general amnesty was proclaimed. Enthusiastic Con- 
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MTvatives who desired the murder to be approved as justified 
tyrannicide were easily suppressed. Such action would have 
invalidated Caesar’s acts and produced a chaotic condition. 
Antony was able to point out that many senators, including 
even some of the assassins, were beneficiaries of Caesar’s 
edicts — ^not merely those already issued but others drawn 
up by the dictator and not yet promulgated. Some of them 
held ofiices and provinces and looked for advancement by 
Caesfu’s decrees. On this basis the consul was able to obtain 
a blanket ratification of Caesar’s plans. This action put a 
new weapon in his hands, for he had already obtained from 
the widow her husband’s papers and his ample fortune, 
amounting to $5,000,000. Later be was to supplement his 
resources by drawing on the public treasury, in which Caesar 
had accumulated $35,000,000 — or at least so his enemies 
charged, and they may have been right. For many years rule 
in Rome had been profitable to the ruler, who often regarded 
state funds as his own. 

Three days after the assassination, at a public funeral, the 
will of the dictator was read. It left to the people his gardens 
beyond the Tiber and to every citizen a legacy of $15, 
amounting to several weeks’ wages for the average man. 
Then Antony delivered a short and, as Cicero wrote, a 
“moving” funeral oration. The elaborate speech recorded in 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cwsar probably was not actually de- 
livered. It was no part of Antony’s policy at this time to stir 
up mob violence. Doubtless he was taken by surprise at the 
popular outburst that followed the reading of the will. The 
^adow of the great dictator still dominated Rome. Its dom- 
ination was to continue in the months ahead and far into 
the future. Shakespeare was historically correct when he 
made Cassius say: 

Wh^ man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

For the first few weeks Antony worked toward a coalition 
of the divergent elements. He accepted a colleague in the 
consulship. Two of the assassins were allowed to proceed 
as governors to the provinces to which they had b^ as- 
signed by Caesar. Popular feeling ran so high that Brutus 
and Cassius thought it advisable to withdraw from the city. 
They were judges and under the law could not be absent 
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longer than ten days. The consul obtained a special dis- 
pensation to permit them to prolong their absence. He wrote 
a polite letter to Cicero asking his acquiescence in the re- 
call from e£le of a hanger-on of Clodius, Cicero’s edd 
enemy. Caesar had promised the recall, he said, but if Cic- 
ero objected there would be no clemency. Cicero acquiesced 
and assured Antony that he had always loved him. But he 
was deeply offended at the idea of pardoning his enemy’s 
man and wrote to Atticus that the proposal to recall Ae 
exile was “unprincipled and improper” — an expression of 
personal resentment. When Antony under his senatorial au- 
thorization began to issue Caesar’s decrees that had been 
found in his papers, Cicero again was angry. He suspected 
some of the decrees had been forged. In any event it came 
home to him that “we now obey the man in his grave whom 
we could not endure in his lifetime.” “We could not endure 
being his slaves.” he wrote; “now we are the humble serv- 
ants of his memoraaduin books.” 

In spite of his indignation Cicero continued for a time 
to keep on terms with the consul. He was ready to ask 
favours and late in June he wrote to Tiro that he really 
wished to maintain his friendship with Antony, “which has 
now lasted a long time without a quarrel.” 

In these months while Antony was trying to consolidate 
his position there is no evidence that he aimed at anything 
more than a kind of constitutional pre-eminence with enough 
military support to implement his authority. The fate of 
Csesar had been a warning and he had moved to have the 
office of dictator permanently abolished. The tyranny wai. 
no more oppressive than Rome had become accustomed t& 
since the emergence of the Committee of Three sixteen years 
earlier. Something had to be done to meet the expectations 
of the demobilized soldiers, and the consul obtained a land 
allotment for them. Late in April conditions in Rome seemed 
sufficiently stable for him to leave the city to carry out 
the land-distribution. 

Antony’s plans were abruptly upset by the appearance on 
the scene of a new and incalculable figure. Caesar’s grand- 
nephew Octavius, later known as Octavian and finally as 
Augustus, was a young man only eighteen years old. He had 
followed his great-uncle to Spain for the final Spanish cam- 
paign and Caesar evidently had been impressed by the qual- 
ity of the youth. In his will he had provided for the adop- 
tion of Octavius as his son and had made him his chief 
heir. After his return Octavius had been sent to Apollonia 
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across the Adriatic for study. Among bis companions was 
one who was to become famous as general, admiral, and 
administrator, Agrippa, the right-hand man of the fuiurt 
Augustus. 

At Apollonia Octavius received the news of the assassina- 
tion. He left at once for the borne of his mother and step- 
father at Puteoli. On the way he heard the news of the will 
and received letters from his mother urging him to join 
her and to avoid the jealousies aroused by his adoption, and 
from his stepfather prudently advising him to refuse the in- 
heritance and the name and to stay aloof from politics. 
This advice he filed for reference and ignored. But he felt 
his way cautiously. He was driven by an ambition as re- 
morseless as Caesar’s; he had complete self-confidence, no 
scruples, and curiously he proved to have the ability to 
make good. For the present he knew he would be contemp- 
tuously regarded as an inexperienced boy whose only asset 
was the name of his towering adoptive father. Naturally 
he would be expected to seek vengeance on Caesar’s mur- 
derers — a pious duty. That would have to be postponed 
until he should have established himself. Meanwhile he recog- 
nized that Antony was the immediate obstacle to his rise 
to power. His later development under responsibility, his 
future immense service to the Roman world, and through 
that world to civilization, need not blind us to the nature 
of the methods through which he started on his spectacular 
career. 

0 

With the resourcefulness of a mature man and the morals 
of a gangster he coldly entered upon a game of intrigue 
that eventually carried him to the top. This involved the 
difficult task of winning Caesar’s followers and at the same 
time hiding his feeling toward the assassins and gaining the 
support of Cicero and the influential senatorial group which 
disliked and distrusted Antony. If he played his cards well, 
he might accomplish the miracle of emerging as the champion 
of the old order while at the same time holding the allegiance 
of the bulk of the Caesarians. 

How much farther he looked into the future at this time 
we do not know. In what followed he may simply have 
been the clever opportunist taking advantage of situations 
M tl^ey arose. But he was a long-headed youngster. It seems 
nuH'e likely that he envisaged the possibility of building 
lumself up to a point where he could challenge Antony on 
equal terms and then make a deal which would enable him 
to kick over the senatorial ladder by which he had mounted. 
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This accomplished, he could await a favourable opportunity 
to get rid of his ally and establish his personal supremacy^ 
Early in May Octavius reached Rome and a fortni^t 
later Antony returned to see what was doing. At the outset 
the young man was received disdainfully by his older and 
far more distinguished rival. But Antony soon realized that 
he would have to defend himself against an ambitious and 
resourceful antagonist. He refused to turn over Csesar*s 
legacy. Presumably it had already been spent. The heir sold 
the property that had been left him and used the proceeds, 
with money borrowed from friends, to make a cash distribu- 
tion to the citizens, as had been provided under his adoptive 
father’s will. He harangued the populace and improved every 
opportunity to make himself popular with the people and 
with the veterans of Caesar. His trump card was his adop- 
tion. While thid was not legally recognized until the next 
year, he at onc^ assumed the name of Gaius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus, shortened to Octavian in ordinary English usage. 
In Italy he was now addressed as Caesar, a form that 
proved as great an asset to him as the name of Napoleon 
proved to the third Emperor of the French. 

In the face of potential combinations against him Antony 
was obliged to reconsider his position. He alreauy had ol> 
tained for himself from the Senate the governorship of 
Macedonia for the year following his consulship. This 
would give him command of troops. But Macedonia was 
far away. Meanwhile he had thought it advisable to collect 
a bodyguard of several thousand men from Caesar’s veterans. 
Now he obtained a law from the Assembly authorizing him^ 
to exchange the Macedonian governorship for the governor- 
ship of the province of northern Italy — now held by Deci- 
mus Brutus — and Provence in Gaul while continuing his 
command of four of the Macedonian legions that had been 
assembled by Caesar for his eastern campaigns. Under this 
arrangement he would have troops fairly close to Rome 
which might be handy in the event of trouble. And his com- 
mission was extended for five years. Brutus and Cassius he 
recognized as sources of possible danger. It would be pru- 
dent to get them out of the country. He induced the Senate 
to give them temporary assignments; Brutus to supervise 
the export of grain from Asia Minor, Cassius from Sicily. 
Cicero was outraged over this slight to his «oes" as he 
called the assassins, and so were they. 

In a letter to Atticus he gives a lively account of a family 
council at Antium that he attended early in June at which 
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Brutus, Cassius, and three women of the family were pres- 
ent "1 advised Brutus,” he writes, “to accept the grun- 
purchasing ofiice in Asia Minor. I urged that all we could 
do now was to consult for his safety; that on him depended 
the defence of the Constitution itself. 1 had just got well 
into my speech when Cassius. came in. I repeated the re- 
marks. Whereupon Cassius with flashing eyes — ^you would 
have said he was breathing war — declared he would not 
go to Sicily. ‘Am I to take an insult as a favour?’ ‘What 
att you going to do, then?' said I. He said he would go to 
Achaia [in Greece]. ‘And you, Bnitus?’ said I. ‘To Rome, 
if you think it is right.’ ‘I don’t think so at all,’ said 1, 
^ot you won’t be safe.’ Then followed a long conversation 
in which they complained, especially Cassius, of the oppor- 
tunities that had been let slip.” Finally Servilia, Brutus* 
mother, promised to see that the grain commissionership 
should be cut out of the senatorial decree, and “Brutus was 
induced to give up that foolish talk of going to Rome.” 
Cicero was disgusted with the indecision of his two friends. 
“I found a ship,” he says, “with timbers coming loose, the 
vessel breaking up. No plan, no system, no method!” 

Through the summer the jockeying for position between 
Antony and Octavian continued. They tried to disguise the 
fact that they were opposing each other, Dio says, although 
in reality they had become enemies. ‘To a casual observer 
Antony, as consul, seemed to be getting the better of his 
adversary. In reality the support of the mass of the people 
went to Octavian.” Dio’s analysis of the situation is acute. 
The people were for Caraar’s heir, he writes, partly be- 
cause of sentimental regard for the great name he now bore, 
partly because of his promises, but most of all because they 
were always for the outs as against the ins. In other words 
die government in office never was able to satisfy them and 
they always hoped to benefit from a change. Consequently 
the young aspirant for power was becoming a growing menace. 
The moderates had had enough of civil war and they saw 
no reason for an armed conflict to gratify a young man’s 
personal ambitions. But a stable government was not what 
Octavian wanted. It would leave him in a permanently 
subordinate position with many years to wait before he 
wouUI c(Hne of legal age for the consulship. To prevent any 
sudh settlement he was ready to make the country pay in 
blood. 

. In these -circumstances Antony was forced to attempt to 
teconstruct the coalition he had organized immediately after 
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the death of Cassar. He believed he had the Cssarians. 
needed the Conservatives. In August he made a conciliatory 
speech appealing to the Old Guard and summoned the Senate 
to meet on September 1. Cicero had been wandering about 
his villas since shortly after the assassination. He had no 
stomach to stay in Rome to vindicate his dignity against 
the forces of the powerful consul. In late summer he de- 
cided to make a trip to Athens to see his son. This would 
keep him out of the country until the new consuls should 
be installed in January. Driven back by unfavourable winds 
after his embarkation, he got reports that Antony was listen- 
ing to reason. Accordingly he determined to return to the 
capital and take his place in the Senate. Before reaching 
there, however, he learned that Antony had recovered some 
of his confidence and his mood was no longer conciliatory. 
Cicero heard abo that he had been criticized for running 
away from a fight To live up to his reputation as the most 
distinguished ex-con:»ui and to sustain his prestige it was 
imperative that he speak out. 

On September 2 he made the first of the series of speeches 
against Antony which Cicero himself called his Philippics, 
borrowing the name from the speeches of Demosthenes 
against Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great. 
He began by telling the Senate that he had been on guard 
in Rome and had not left the city since the death of Caesar, 
although every man present must have known better. Then 
after commending the consul for his early attitude of con- 
ciliation he launched into a criticism of his subsequent course. 
By Ciceronian standards the speech %vas moder*\tc in tone. 
But it was plain notice to Antony that he could not depend 
on the support of Cicero or the senatorial group for which 
he spoke. This was a blow to the consul and his coalition 
plans. Under growing apprehension of the encirclement pcd- 
icy of Octavian, who was winning the support of an in- 
creasing number of Caesar’s followers, as well as of the sena- 
torial crowd, Antony fell into a state of nerves. He retired 
to his country house and according to Cicero went on a 
protracted drunk, in the course of which he composed a 
savage reply to the elder statesman’s attack, which he later 
delivered in the Senate. In this be outraged Cicero’s feelings 
• by reading the letter previously mentioned in which his oppo- 
nent had professed his warm regard for the ^ >nsul. This 
provoked Cicero into writing the Second Philippic, which 
was greatly admired in antiquity as a perfect example of 
invective. Juvenal called it ’"divine.” Tastes change. It im^ 
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pressn at least rate modern reader as a piece mendacious 
acurrility. The author accuses Antony of cowardice and most 
0i the other crimes he can lay his pen to. The man ou^t 
Jlo be executed as a criminal. He ought to bh assassinated 
as a tyrant. If Cicero had been in the conspiracy against 
Cesar, Antony would not have been left alive. In short the 
Second Philippic was a challenge to the death. While it 
was composed in the form of a speech it never was de- 
livered, but later was circulated as a pamphlet. 

A few months earlier Cicero had proclaimed his disinter- 
ested patriotism in the Senate. “My likes and dislikes,” he 
had said, “never have been determined by personal considera- 
tions, but always by regard for the common welfare.” He 
seems to have been sincerely under this illusion. It never 
occurred to him that by a curious coincidence his personal 
feelings and his conception of the public welfare always 
marched hand in hand. His contemporaries took another 
view. “What was your private and personal quarrel with 
Antony?” Bruttis inquired of Cicero later. Dio, depending 
on ei^ier authorities, found the explanation for Cicero's 
turning to Octavian in his “bitter hatred of Antony.” Plu- 
tarch voices the same opinion. His contemporaiies and the 
later writers perhaps understood Cicero’s weaknesses better 
than he himself understood them. Their judgments are borne 
out by the evidence. 

We note that at about the time Cicero was working on 
this venomous political document he was writing his charm- 
ing essay On Friendship, which contains such expressions 
as: “Robbing life of friendship is like robbing the world of 
the sun”; “the effect of friendship is to make, as it were, 
<me soul out of many”; “in case discord arises among friends 
our care should be that the friendships appear to have 
burned out rather than to have been stamped out.” Nothing 
gives a more vivid idea of the difference between Cicero 
as a public man and as a man of letters than the contrast 
between the hysterical invective of the Second Philippic and 
the coincident placid treatise On Friendship. 

It was now borne in on Antony that his proposed coali- 
tion was being constructed, but that it was being constructed 
by his young rival, who was taking both the Conservatives 
1^ Ale Caesarians away from him. He was forced to make 
a choice and in October he plumped for Caesar’s adherents. 
For the first time he denounced the tyrannicides and pro- 
claimed that so long as he was alive there would be no 
room in the state for them. He was dangerously late. Oc- 
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tavian's agents had been busy with money to hire a private 
army. Antony hurried to Brindisi to meet the four legions 
from Macedonia that had been allotted to him, intending to 
march at thfir head to his northern Italian province. Its 
governor, Decimus Brutus, had given notice that he would 
refuse to recognize the law. turning over the province to 
Antony and would not surrender it. The consul was to find 
that two of his legions had been bought oyt from under 
him by the agents of Octavian. With the other two he started 
north to dispossess the recalcitrant governor. 

The raising of an army by a private citizen was illegal, 
even treasonable. But questions of legality did not trouble 
the young man on his road to power. It would be interesting 
to know where he got the money to overbid the consul for 
soldiers and to pay them after they were in service. In 
April at Brindisi he had had access to state funds intended 
by Cxsar for his eastern campaigns. As a private citizen 
he would have Had no right to dip into these. But any 
qualms would have been stilled by the reflection that the 
goodness of the cause — his cause — ^justified anything he 
might find it necessary to do. The fact that he was able to 
outbid his rival, incidentally, makes us wonder about the 
charges of Antony’s looting the treasury. If he had had 
$35,000,000 at his disposal he should not have been so hard 
up. Octavian may have obtained additional resources from 
financiers who hoped to cash in on his success. There were 
men whom Caesar had enriched, including some of his freed- 
men, to whom his heir might confidently turn. To obtain 
the backing of wealth has been the familiar practice of 
aspirants for power down to modern times. The great financial 
interests of Paris threatened by a hostile and incompetent 
Directory financed Napoleon in the revolution of Brumaire. 
Italian big business supported Mussolini to stop the spread 
of anarchy. The German industrialists financed the rise of 
Hitler. Roman business men could have had little confidence 
in the hot-tempered, roistering Antony. In Octavian they 
recognized a man of their own sort, shrewd, thrifty, re- 
strained, from a substantial middle-class family They got 
their reward when the young revolutionist Octavian devel- 
oped into the world-organizer Augustus. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Last Crusade 


IN FORMING his Coalition against Antony, Octavian realized 
the importance of Cicero’s influence. Where Antony had 
failed he hoped by flattery and deference to succeed. It 
was not easy. Soon after his arrival at the home of his step- 
father at Puteoli he had met the elder statesman, who owned 
the adjoining villa. At once he had set out to make an 
impression. Cicero wrote to Atticus that the boy was de- 
voted to him. Soon Octavian was calling him “father.” Never- 
theless the older man was wary. “It is impossible for him 
to be a good citizen,” he told Atticus. “He is surrounded 
by such a number of people who even threaten our friends 
[fte conspirators] with death. He says the present state 
of things is unendurable. But what do you think of it when 
a boy like that goes to Rome, where our liberators cannot 
be in safety?” 

By early autumn, however, Cicero, in spite of his mis- 
givings, was beginning to consider the possibility of playing 
off Octavian against Antony. Once more we are impressed 
by the way in which personal feeling affected his judgment. 
Strict constitutionalist though he thought himself, he was 
ready to swallow the illegality of Octavian’s procedure in 
raising a private army, while he was outraged that Antony 
as consul in legal command of troops should pay them in 
an attempt to hold their loyalty against the bribes of Oc- 
tavian. He grasped at any rumour that reflected upon the 
consul, while he was ready to overlook or justify any action 
by the young man who was deliberately scheming as a pri- 
vate citizen to bring on civil war. A typical instance of his 
attituA occurs in a speech in which he builds a case against 
Antony on a rumour that the consul had threatened to enter 
and leave Rome at will after his term as consul had expired 
and while he was in command of troops as proconsul — ^a 
procedure forbidden by the Constitution. A rumour of some- 
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thing that Antony was reported to have said he would do 
the next year is blown up into flagrant defiance of law, 
Thd attack is in the familiar technique of American as well 
as Roman politics, not to be taken too seriously. 

While Octavian had made progress in collecting a private 
army, he saw he needed sei^torial support to legalize his 
position and to provide him government troops. To carry 
out this plan Cicero could be of great help. By November 
he was deluging the elder statesman with letters, all of which 
he was able to suppress when he came to power so that they 
do not appear in Cicero’s published correspondence. They 
might have proved embarrassing. Cicero was flattered, in- 
trigued, and temporarily flustered by these advances. “I don’t 
trust the youth,” he writes to Atticus. ”1 am in the dark 
as to his intentions. . . . Varro doesn’t like the young man’s 
plans. I don’t agree with him. He has forces on which he 
can depend. He can count on Decimus Brutus [with troops 
in northern Italyj, due t making no secret of his inten- 
tions. He is organizing his men in companies at Capua. 
He is paying them their bounty money. War seems to be 
coming nearer and nearer. Do answer this letter.” Atticus 
seems to have replied urging caution, for a fortnight later 
Cicero writes: ”I quite agree with you that if Octavian gets 
much power the acts of the tyrant will be confirmed much 
more decisively than they were by the Senate last March. 
But if he is beaten you can see that Antony will become 
intolerable. So you can’t tell which to prefer.” 

Cicero finally decided he preferred Octavian. At once the 
young adventurer was transformed in his eyes into a White 
Knight battling for a holy cause, while Antony became 
forthwith an evil fellow, not to be endured. When the elder 
statesman went to Rome in December 44 the prospect for 
peace was not hopeless. Antony was in a legal position; 
legal, his opponents would have said, by duress because of 
his bodyguard. Still it may be assumed that the Assembly 
which had supported Csesar would have voted the provincial 
commands to Caesar’s marshal irrespective of the bodyguard. 
And now Antony was on his way to exercise his legal claim 
to the province which Decimus Brutus, in defiance of the 
law, was determined not to surrender. In this situation only 
the extremists were ready to permit their hatred of Antony 
to carry them into civil war. The moderates, still a lUajority, 
hoped the consul would be willing to accept the same semi- 
constitutional position of pre-eminence at which Pompey bad 
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aimed. Such an outcome, they believed, while unsatisfactory, 
would be better than the misery of armed conflict. 

But now they had Cicero and his impassioned oratory' to 
reckon with. For all his uncertainties about * Octavian, he 
believed he saw a way out. His indignation against Antony 
had aroused the fanaticism that often clouded his judgment. 
He realized that something more than oratory was needed 
in the crisis. Speeches, no matter how furious, merely meant 
*'words against weapons,** as he wrote to a friend, and words 
would not avail against “the most abandoned gladiator in 
the world.’* Octavian was collecting the weapons. A bril- 
liant opportunity seemed to offer itself to Cicero*s excited 
imagination. He would play off Octavian against Antony until 
Antony should be destroyed. Then he would put Caesar’s 
young relative in his place and establish senatorial authority, 
perhaps with himself as first citizen and director of the pol- 
icy of the state. “Octavian,** he said later, “is to be com- 
plimented, distinguished, and extinguished.” Unfortunately 
the sentiment was repeated to the victim of the pun. He did 
not need the information to see through Cicero’s scheme. 
His retort to the epigram was that he did not propose to 
give them a chance to get rid of him. He was playing his 
own game of intrigue, but playing it more cleverly than the 
older man. 

Cicero threw himself into the struggle with all the flam- 
ing energy he had shown against Catiline. After twenty years 
of frustration and humiliation he would make up for past 
weaknesses by boldly coming to the front as the saviour 
of his country. In a series of frantic speeches he denounced 
Antony and extolled Octavian. Stifling his distrust of Caesar’s 
heir, he assured the Senate he knew all the young man’s 
innermost thoughts and could guarantee his loyalty to the 
Republic. “Nothing is dearer to him,” he thundered, “than 
Ae state, nothing more important than your authority, noth- 
ing more desirable than the opinion of good men, nothing 
sweeter than genuine glory. ... I promise, I undertake, 
I solemnly engage, Senators, that Octavian will always be 
such a citizen as he is today and as we should especially 
wish and pray he should be.” We can imagine the com- 
placracy with which the ambitious aspirant for power heard 
the reports of the clean bill of health given him by the man 
he had taken into camp. 

There were many Romans who knew Cicero well enough 
to distrust his zealous moods of righteous indignation. They 
had had experience of the frightfulness of civil war. After 
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one of the first engagements a provincial governor was to 
write: 'Think of the desolation of Italy and all the fine 
soldios killed.” Others felt as he did and were ready to go 
to almost any length to avoid armed conflict, which so far 
as they couid see would only pull down one potential auto* 
crat to put another in his place*. 

Marcus Brutus, who had assumed the governorship of 
Macedonia, was outraged by Cicero’s policy. He wrote a 
sharp letter to his old friend taking him to task for his 
readiness to exchange the tyranny of Caesar for the tyranny 
of Caesar’s heir. Cicero’s course, he said, had cut him to 
the heart. To Atticus he wrote a keen analysis of the elder 
statesman. “I know,” he says, “that Cicero does everything 
with the best intentions — for what could be clearer to me 
than his devotion to the Republic? But cautious though he 
is, he seems to me in certain matters to have acted — ^how 
shall I put it? — ^imppidently, or to make himself p>opuliff. 
For in upholding the lepublican cause he has deliberately 
antagonized the powerful Antony. I don’t know what to say 
except the one thing, that the boy’s ambition and unscrupu* 
lousness have been rather provoked than repressed by Cio 
ero. . . . How strange is the blindness of fear! While taking 
precautions against what you dread, actually to invite danger 
and to bring it upon you, though you might perhaps have 
avoided it altogether! ... So long as Cicero has people 
from whom to get what he wants and by whom to be made 
much of and flattered, he has no aversion to servitude, if it 
be but tempered by a show of respect. Therefore though 
Octavian call Cicero ‘father,’ consult him in everything, 
praise and thank him, nevertheless the truth will come out 
that words do not agree with deeds.” Time was to vindicate 
his prophecy. 

In the face of the opposition of the moderates who still 
hoped for an accommodation Cicero pressed the extremist 
position. He wanted Antony declared a public enemy. He 
urged an all-out war. He could not carry the Senate with 
him. Over his bitter opposition deiegates were sent to An- 
tony to negotiate on terms. Cicero denounced the majority 
members as timid souls and prayed for the failure of the 
peace mission. He was manoeuvring Antony into the same 
position that Caesar was in before he crossed the Rubicon, 
with the same alternatives of being destroyed or tv aging a 
civil war. The terms Antony proposed were fairly reason- 
able; certainly a basis for negotiation, llie zealous Cicero 
would have none of them. In his inflamed view they were 
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istderable. He was violently against any settlement that did 
sot involve Antony’s destruction. 

By this time the extremists under Cicero’s leadership were 
in tte saddle. They had overborne the moderates, as the 
extremists had overborne the peace party in the critical 
days before Cssar crossed the Rubicon. The Senate had 
been whipped into line. The war was on. Octavian’s position 
hed been legalized by senatorial decree, and in accordance 
with his plans he now commanded troops as the representa- 
tive of the government. The next step was to move in sup- 
port of Decimus Brutus against Antony. At first the govern- 
ment troops were successful. Antony was defeated and forced 
to retreat. But of the two consuls who had held the chief 
ccMnmand for the Senate one had fallen, the other had been 
mortally wounded, and Octavian showed a strange indis- 
position to join Decimus Brutus in the pursuit. Appian says 
this was because Brutus was one of the assassins. His at- 
titude involved more than that. Caesar’s heir was approach- 
ing a position where he could deal with Antony on ap- 
proximately equal terms. He needed his rival for a combina- 
tion against the forces gathering in support of the Senate. 
His purpose was to impress, not to destroy him. 

Cicero became uneasy. Marcus Brutus had troops in 
Macedonia, Cassius had taken over Syria and had raised an 
army. Both had acted without legal warrant. “There is a 
higher law than the Constitution,’’ exclaimed William H. 
Seward 4n 1850. Cicero appealed to the higher law when 
he said in a speech that Cassius had acted “by a decree of 
Jupiter himself that whatever is salutary for the state should 
be considered legal and right.’’ As to what was good for the 
state Cicero believed himself a competent judge. At his 
suggestion the Senate confirmed Brutus and Cassius in their 
positions, and then adopted a resolution inviting Brutus 
to come to the aid of the republican forces in Italy. Brutus 
ignored it, and Cicero repeatedly wrote urging him to re- 
spond to the Senate’s call. In one of these letters Cicero shows 
^ mis^vings. Octavian was beginning to reach for one of 
the vacant consulships, which he saw he needed in order 
to strengthen his position in negotiating with Antony. The 
fact that he was more than twenty years under the legal 
agrf'did not disturb him. The Senate could grant a special 
dispensation for his candidacy. Cicero attributed his ambi- 
tion to the infiuence of certain unprincipled persons. Up to 
tiiis time; he writes to Brutus, Octavian had been wholly 
governed by his advice — a complacent delusion. Now he is 
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constantly admonishing the young man by letter to abandon 
his consular ambitions. But be is fearful of the outcome. 
Argument unsupported by arms gets nowhere in Rome. “Eadi 
man,” he say% "claims to be powerful in the Republic in 
proportion to his physical force. Reason, moderation, law, 
custom, duty — all go for nothing. ... If Octavian keeps hk 
word and follows my counsel, I think we shall have pro* 
tection enough. But if the counsels of the disloyal have 
greater weight than mine, or if the weakness ci his age 
proves unequal to the strain, our whole hope is in you. So 
fly here, I implore you, and put the last touch to the freedom 
of a state which you liberated by courage and high spirit” 
But Brutus had no confidence in the republican lead^^p, 
in Cicero or in Octavian. As one of Caesar's assassins he 
understood the position in which he would find himself if 
he transported his troops to Italy. His army would be hope- 
lessly outclassed if the Caesarian generals combined against 
him, as they dc'jbt..cs would. The wiser course, he believed, 
was to unite his forces with those of Cassius and make a 
stand for the Republic in the East. 

Conditions in Italy were increasingly criticad. It had be- 
come necessauy to impose special taxes to pay the bounties 
promised by Octavian to his soldiers. Taxes were unpopular 
then as always. "The greatest difficulty in the Republic,” 
Cicero wrote, "is the want of money. The loyalists daily 
grow more callous to the call for the property tax. All that 
was collected by the one per cent income tax, owing to 
the shameless returns of the wealthy, is exhausted by the 
bounties given to two legions, leaving nothing for armies in 
the field.” He was learning that unpaid troops without 
steady rations were not to be depended on. 

Besides, Cicero’s anxiety about Octavian was mounting. 
'The bitterest sorrow which is affecting me as I write this,” 
he admitted to Brutus, "is that whereas the Republic accept^ 
me as a surety for that youth, or I might almost say that 
boy, I seem scarcely able to make my promise good. . , . 
However, I shall retain even him, I hope, in spite of many 
adverse influences. For he seems to me to have a character 
of his own, though he is at the pliable time of life and 
there are many prepared to corrupt him.” It was not the 
first time that Cicero, carried away by enthusiasm, had 
‘ been mistaken in bis judgment. 

His hopes were soon dashed. In spite of his efforts the 
Senate had snubbed the young commander. It did not matter. 
So far as the shrewd Octavian was concerned, his cban^ion- 
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ship of the senatorial cause had been only a temporary 
expedient. He had much more far-reaching plans. To carry 
them out he recognized that it would be folly for the ’two 
Csesarian forces, his and Antony’s, to destfoy each other 
and leave the field to the large senatorial armies that 
Brutus and Cassius had assembled beyond the Adriatic. He 
had been sounding out his realistic rival and had learned 
that he was ready for a deal. The young man judged 
that at last he could safely throw off all disguise and boldly 
^;>ply for the consulship. In July he sent a party of cen- 
turions to Rome to carry his demands to the Senate. These 
included insistence on bonus money for the troops, authoriza- 
tion for him to run for the consulship, and the rescinding of 
the act under which Antony had been declared a public 
enemy. This last revealed his hand and foreshadowed the 
coming coalition. The senators temporized and spoke of 
Octavian’s age as an objection. The soldiers were ready with 
the reply that age had been waived in many previoiB in- 
stances. When the Senate still hesitated the leader of the 
delegation threw back his cloak, showing the hilt of his 
sword, and exclaimed: “This will make him consul if you 
do not!” 

Early in August came the news that Octavian had crossed 
the Rubicon — the second historic ciossing of that stream 
by armed forces — and was marching on Rome at the head of 
eight legions. In a panic the Senate sent word that it would 
comply -with his demands. Then it heard of the arrival in 
port of two legions summoned from Africa to join one 
that had remained in Rome. With a burst of hope it re- 
voked its resolution. But the troops deserted to Octavian and 
he entered the city in triumph. There was a rush of senators 
to make their peace. Among them was Cicero. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Octavian ironically, “the last of my 
friends to welcome me.” 

A rumour came that two of the legions had just heard 
they were to be used against the Senate and had revolted 
against Caesar’s heir. There was a hurried night meeting of 
senators, who were welcomed by Cicero at the door of 
the Senate chamber. While they were considering the pos- 
sibilities of further resistance they learned that the rumour 
wa# false and Cicero fled, never again to see his beloved 
city. He must have received some hint that Octavian had re- 
lented. A fragment of a letter of humble thankfulness re- 
mains — the last we have from Cicero’s pen. “I rejoice 
doubly,” he said, “that you grant leave of absence to Philip- 
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pus and myself, for it means pardon for the past and in- 
dulgence for the future.” There is pathos in the fragment 
— ^the pathos of a once proud spirit now broken and 
crushed. * 

Octavian was elected consul with a relative, Q. Pedius, as 
colleague, and the Senate, completely cowed, provided for 
the prosecution of Caesar’s assassins in absentia. They were 
tried and outlawed. Decimus Brutus, fleeing to join Marcus 
Brutus in Macedonia, was killed on Antony’s orders by Celtic 
brigands who had captured him. Three Caesarian provincial 
governors with their forces had joined Antony. Cicero by 
pleas and arguments had tried to hold them in line for the 
senatoriad cause. A letter to one of them, his young friend 
Plancus, still moves the reader. In essence it says: “It is not 
the great Cicero full of honours and renown who speatks. It 
is the old man who has nothing more to expect from life, 
who is nearinf^ >'•* -'"d and points out the road to one who 
is about to enter on it. It is the friend who loves Plancus 
like a son and who.se fatherly affection is perhaps injudicious 
because it is too wholehearted. For what hope can there be 
in a state in which everything is held down by the arms of 
the most violent and headstrong of men; in which neither 
Senate nor people has any power or control; in which there 
are neither laws nor law courts — in fact no shadow or trace 
even of a Consitution?” There is no doubt of Cicero’s 
devotion to liberty and the Republic, no matter how much 
it was intermingled with his hatred for Antony. But in the 
existing situation the alternative to Antony was not, as Cicero 
assumed, liberty under law, but autocratic rule oy another 
man who could command the loyalty of the armed forces. 

This condition, recognized by more practical men, made 
Cicero’s appeals to the governors perfectly futile. Even if 
they had so desired they probably could not have resisted 
the pressure from their troops. Too many of Caesar’s 
veterans were among them. Earlier in the campaign when the 
Senate had urged Octavian to help Decimus Brutus against 
Antony his troops had shown that they would not join one 
of Caesar’s assassins against Caesar’s marshal even if their 
commander had been willing. Decimus Brutus wrote to 
Cicero: “No one can control Octavian nor can Octavian con- 
trol his own army — both most disastrous facts.” It was not 
long before Brutus’ soldiers were deserting to /witony. 

The Caesarian governors were themselves disaffected. They 
saw that the Senate was coming increasingly under contnfl 
of the old crowd that had sided with Pbmpey against 
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Caesar« They regarded with apprehension the growing 
strength of the armies in the East, which might come to 
the support of the senatorial government that they dis- 
trusted. The march of events drove the goverribrs inexorably 
into Antony’s camp. One of them, Lepidus, Cssar’s cavalry 
commander at the time of the assassination, joined with 
Antony in November in arranging a conference with Octavian 
on a little island in a tributary of the Po between Modena 
and Bologna. The three still did not trust one another and 
elaborate precautions were taken against treachery. If Ap- 
pian is to be believed, after the leaders had withdrawn 
from their escorts they “searched one another carefully to 
make sure no one had a dagger concealed” — a fitting pre- 
caution in view of the bloody work ahead. In a two-day con- 
ference they portioned out the Roman world west of the 
Adriatic among them. Octavian was to give up his consulship. 
Another Committee of Three was to be established, the 
Second Triumvirate, with dictatorial powers for five years. 
The Three still had the armies of Brutus and Cassius in the 
East to deal with and their restless soldiers were clamouring 
for money. Nothing less than a very considerable redis- 
tribution of wealth would satisfy the proletarians who made 
up the armed forces. The leaders recognized they had no 
choice. ‘To encourage the army with expectation of booty,” 
Appian says, “the generals promised them, besides other 
gifts, eighteen cities of Italy as colonies — cities which ex- 
celled iit wealth, in the splendour of their estates and 
houses — which were to be divided among the soldiers, lands, 
buildings, and all, just as if they had been captured from 
an enemy in war.” Two famous sufferers from the con- 
fiscations later became world figures. The property of Virgil 
near Mantua was in the territory seized for the soldiers, as 
was the estate that Horace had inherited from his father at 
Venusia. 

There was a more immediate source of loot. It arose in 
connection with another policy. If the troops were to be 
transferred beyond the Adriatic the Three could not take 
chances of an uprising at home while they were away. 
They had had a vivid demonstration of the results of 
Ciesar’s policy of clemency. They would not repeat his 
misftke. Their enemies must be destroyed before they left. 
If they made the list sufficiently inclusive, after the ex- 
ample set by Sulla, the confiscation of the property of the 
men proscribed would furnish ready cash to keep the 
soldiers quiet; and they were “short of money,” the ancient 
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histcffian writes. Some of the men were put on the fist, lie 
continues, because they had handsome villas or city reri* 
denbes. It may have been a disagreeable job ftn: the HuiBife 
But as Cicero'had said many years earlio*, men’s senses he* 
come blunted when they are accustomed to cruelty. The 
names of some three hundred senators and two thousand 
wealthy business men were selected. There is no record of 
any qualms except in one case. Plutarch has given a graphic 
description of the trading. For two days, he said, Octavian 
tried to save Cicero, but on the third gave him up. Ihese 
were the terms agreed upon: Octavian was to abandon 
Cicero to his fate; Lepidus, his brother Paulus; and Antony, 
Lucius Caesar, his uncle on his mother’s side. Sihake^ieare 
has pictured the scene in a familiar passage: 

Antony. These many, then, shall die: their names are 
pricked. 

Octavius. Your brotner too must die; consent you, Lepi- 
dus? 

Lepidus. I do consent — 

Octavius. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lepidus. Upon condition Publiui shall not live. 

Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. 

Antony. He shall not live, look, with a spot I damn him. 


While official massacres had become unhappily familiar 
in the last century of the Republic, later writers diuddered 
at the cruelty of the Three and especially at the fate of the 
great man of letters who was involved in the general purge. 
Writers of the Augustan age, except Livy, were prudently 
silent on the subject. Augustus himself in his official record 
of his life preserved in the celebrated inscription at Ankara, 
Turkey, ignores unpleasant details of his earlier rise to 
power. But it was observed that after he had established 
himself as Emperor, he went out of his way to honour 
Cicero’s worthless son. Plutarch tells a story of the Em- 


peror’s later life that may have significance. He surprised 
one of his grandsons reading a book. In alarm the boy hid it 
under his cloak. Augustus took it from him. It was one of 




i± a iftnp time. Then handing it 
* teamed man, and 

chief blame on Antony. Perhaps this 
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had beemne the official version. “Octavian seems to have 
taken part in the business,” Dio writes, “merely because of 
his sharing in the authority, since he himself had no need 
at all to kill a large number, for he was not naturally cruel.” 
“Octavian protested,” says another historian, Velleius Pater- 
culus, “but without avail, bein^ but one against two.” And 
he launches into a bitter attack. “You accomplished nothing, 
Mark Antony,” he writes, “ — for my indignation compels 
me to speak — ^you accomplished nothing by the murder of 
this great man who once had saved the state. You took 
from Marcus Cicero a few years of old age, but you did 
not rob him of his fame and the glory of his deeds and 
words. He lives and will continue to live in the memory of 
the ages, while your deed will be execrated.” According to 
Florus, writing early in the second century, “the crimes of 
the proscriptions were largely the work of Antony and Lepi- 
dus. Octavian contented himself with proscribing his adoptive 
father’s murderers, for fear his death might be considered 
to have been deserved if it had remained unavenged.” On 
the other hand Suetonius, the impartial biographer of 
Augustus, says that though for some time he tried to pre- 
vent a proscription, “yet when it was begun he carried it 
through with greater severity than either of his associates.” 
He was traditionally thorough. 

A devil’s advocate could make a case for Antony against 
Cicero in the conditions then existing. Cicero had been his 
implacable foe. Repeatedly he had said that if he had been 
in the conspiracy Antony would not have been left alive. 
He had called for the legal lynching of his enemy and for 
his assassination as a tyrant. He had been the head and 
front of the senatorial war upon Antony and had in- 
sisted on having him voted a public enemy. If Cicero had 
had the power he would have had Antony done to death. 
It is hardly surprising that Antony should have insisted that 
his blood-thirsty enemy be put out of the way. We may 
deplore the fate of one of the outstanding benefactors of 
civilization. Sentiment should not blind us to the fact that he 
invited it. 

As to the position of Octavian, it is quite possible that 
he made an effort on Cicero’s behalf. After all, the elder 
state^an bad been his champicMt htfore the Senate and 
now was too broken to be tfgagerous. But Octavian knew that 
Ocero bad been playing a game and would have been will- 
ing to discard him if the occasion had seemed favourable. 
Antony, be recognized, had received inunense provocation. 
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He was much older and more distinguished than Octavian, 
and more powerful. It would not do to antagonize him. Aa 
to the proscriptions in general, the young man was utterly 
ruthless. The ^situation was still full of danger. He could 
not afford to be squeamish. 

At the end of the conference the arrangements were an- 
nounced to the soldiers, who received the news of prospec- 
tive loot with enthusiasm. The proscription list was sup- 
pressed for the time. Later the official justification was 
posted in Rome. The Three called attention to the fact that 
Caesar’s policy of conciliation had failed; that the men 
spared by Caesar had combined to murder him and to in- 
volve the country in civil war; that these men had declared 
the Three public enemies (not strictly true, for Octavian had 
not been so declared); that they were about to set out on 
a war overseas and they did not consider it safe to leave 
enemies behind take advantage of their absence and 
watch for opportunities to make trouble. They thought it 
better to omit any reference to the detail that mass mur- 
der was to be made the instrument for raising necessary 
funds. 

White civilized men cannot condone the purges of either 
ancient or modern times, by the standards of the age the 
Three were justified in having their enemies summarily de- 
stroyed. In their murders for confiscation of property they 
themselves felt they were on much more debatable ground, 
as is evidenced by their significant silence. But their official 
defence was based on pitiless logic. 

Before starting with their troops for Rome the Three sent 
forward to the city a preliminary list of a dozen or more 
names of men to be at once put out of the way, including 
Cicero. The message was directed to Pedius, Octavian’s col-* 
league in the consulship. The news of the purge created a 
panic. But Pedius, who did not know that a longer list was 
coming, tried to reassure those who thought they might be in- 
cluded. Only these few, he said, were to be executed. It is 
an incidental tribute to his humane feeling that within 
twenty-four hours he died, presumably from a heart attack 
produced by the executions for which he was responsible. 
When the complete lists were posted, there was a hideous 
'Reign of Terror of which we have vivid accounts in the an- 
cient historians. It has remained a terrible fact i^'rough the 
intervening centuries that civilization always has been thin 
in spots. Evidently there were educated Romans wearing the 
toga, the garb of respectability, who were carried in fashion- 
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aliile litters to the ttieatre and yet had the mental processes 

their barbaric ancestors. Just as today there are fiurc^ans 
wearing evening clothes who drive in limousines to listen to 
Wagnerian operas, and yet are living mentally in the Stone 
Age. 

In addition to Marcus Cicerp himself the Three had pro- 
scribed his son Marcus, his brother Quintus, and his nephew 
the younger Quintus. The son was safe in Macedonia with 
Brutus, the nephew was in Rome. The brothers were at 
Marcus* villa at Tusculum when they heard the news. Some 
of the prominent victims were permitted to live, including 
Lepidus* brother and Antony’s uncle, and many others fled 
to safety. Cicero had plenty of time to escape. But in the 
collapse of his world his characteristic indecision had grown 
and he could not make up his mind what to do. He was 
worn out and he felt that life held nothing worth while. 
The brothers decided to go to Marcus’ island villa at Astura, 
to which he had retreated after Tullia’s death. From there 
they could sail to join Brutus in Macedonia. 

On the way Quintus Cicero remembered that they had 
little money with them. He determined to let his older 
brother cmitinue his flight while he would return to Rome 
for funds and then hurry after Marcus. With his hot temper 
and arbitrary disposition he probably had been a harsh 
master, for his slaves betrayed him — in sharp contrast to the 
conduct of the slaves of Marcus. His son Quintus, who had be- 
haved like*a rotter on various occasions, redeemed himself at 
the end. He hid his father. When the assassins arrived he 
refused under torture to reveal the hiding-place. The elder 
Quintus learned what was going on, came out and sur- 
rendered. Each asked that he be killed before the other. The 
murderers complied with their requests by killing father and 
son simultaneously. 

Marcus embarked at Astura and sailed down the coast a 
few miles to Capo Cirello. There was a heavy swell and 
"he could no longer put up with the t(»sing of the ship,” 
Livy says. Or, as Appian puts it more frankly, “he could not 
endure the seasickness.” Insisting on going ashore, the con- 
fused and frantic man started on foot on the long road to 
Rome. Then, according to Plutarch, “becoming distracted 
and i^|ain changing his mind, he turned aside to his villa 
at Astura, and there spent the night in terrified and hope- 
less reflection.” The next morning he allowed his slaves to 
persuade him to go by boat down the coast round Capo 
Cirello to the port of Gaeta close to his villa at Formue, 
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where he ^might embark again for Macedonia. But he was 
“weary of flight and of life” and he went ashore to rest at 
his Villa. A flash of his old vanity gave him a moment's com- 
fort. “Let me die,” he exclaimed, “in this country I have 
so often saved.” The classic and moving account of the 
final scene is given by Piut^ch with legendary and eerie 
details: 

There was at Gaeta a chapel of Apollo, not far from the 
sea, from which a flock of crows rose screaming, and made 
toward Cicero*s vessel as it rowed to land, and lighting on 
both sides of the yardarm, some kept cawing and others 
pecked the ends of the ropes. This was looked upon by all 
on board as an omen of evil. Cicero landed and, entering 
his house, lay down upon his bed to take some rest. Many of 
the crows .settled about the window, making a dismal caw^ 
ing. One of them a^'ohted upon the bed where Cicero lay 
covered, and with its beak tried little by little to draw the 
cover from his face. His servants seeing this blamed them-- 
selves that they should stay to .see their master slain and 
do nothing in his defence, while the brute creatures came 
to help take care of him in his undeserved troubles. There^ 
fore, partly by entreaty, partly by force, they took him up 
and carried him in his litter toward the sea. 

But in the meantime the assa.ssins were come, Herennius 
a centurion, and Popilhus a tribune, whom Cicero had 
formerly defended when prosecuted for the murder of his 
father. Soldiers were with them. Finding the doors locked, 
they broke them open. When Cicero did not appear, and 
those in the house said they did not know where he was, U 
is stated that a young man to whom Cicero had given a lib- 
eral education, an emancipated slave of his brother Quintus, 
named Philologus, informed the tribune that the litter was 
on its way to the sea through the dark wood. The tribune, 
taking a few men with him, hurried to the place where he 
was to come out, while Herennius ran down the path after 
him. Cicero saw him running and commanded his servants 
to set down the litter. Then stroking his chin, as he used to 
do, with his left hand, he hoked steadfastly upon his mur^ 
derers, his person covered with dust, his heard and hair un- 
trimmed, his face haggard with anxiety. So most of those 
that stood by covered their faces while Herennitiu slew him* 
He thrust out his head from the litter and Herennius cut it 
off. Then by Antony’s command he cut off his hands also, 
by which the Philippics were written. 
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When these members were brought to Rome was 

holding an Assembly for the choice of public officers; and 
when he heard it, and saw them, he cried out: "*N owlet 
there be an end of our proscriptionsr He commanded the 
head and hands to be fastened up over the rostra, where 
the orators spoke; a sight which the Roman people shuddered 
to behold, and they believed they saw there, not the face 
of Cicero, but the image of Antony* s own souL 

It was on the 7th of December 43 that Cicero died. He 
lacked less than a month of being sixty-four years old. 

The next year the combined Republican forces under 
Brutus and Cassius were defeated by Antony and Octavian 
at Philippi in Macedonia. Cassius and then Brutus committed 
suicide. 

A curious fact is noted by Suetonius. He remarks that 
hardly any of Caesar’s assassins survived him for more than 
three years or died a natural death. “They were all con- 
demned and they perished in various ways — some by ship- 
wreck, some in battle; some took their own lives with the 
very dagger with which they had killed Caesar.” 

Gradually the Triumvirate disintegrated. First the incon- 
sequential Lepidus was frozen out. In 31 Octavian defeated 
Antony at Actium and on Antony’s suicide the next year 
became the undisputed ruler of the Roman world. The 
greatest 'and most promising democratic experiment of an- 
cient times had failed. It had failed because of the deteriora- 
tion of the national character under the impact of economic 
forces that shortsighted selfishness had allowed to get out of 
hand. The leading men, Tacitus wrote in the next century, 
preferred immediate ease and safety to the danger of con- 
tending for ancient freedom The Romans had proved un- 
equal to the delicate and difficult task of combining liberty 
with the organization needed to operate an effective govern- 
ment. They had surrendered freedom for security and order. 

Under this security, protected by what the elder Pliny 
called “the boundless majesty of the Roman peace,” Italy 
and the Empire entered upon a long era of material well- 
beid||. Greco-Roman civilization gained the opportunity to 
establish and maintain itself against the waves of barbarism 
that beat upon its frontiers. This was the achievement of 
Augustus 'and his successors to which the modern world 
is profoundly indebted. The price was high. Eventually under 
the new order character withered. The spirit of initiative 
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and inde^jendence gave way to servility. In the mordant 
words of the Roman historian who witnessed the effects 
of autocracy; “Genius died by the same blow that ended 
public liberty.* 
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CHAPTER XXV 


The Two Ciceros 


PROM OUTSTANDING contemporaries we have two keen esti- 
mates of Cicero as a statesman. The historian Livy, who 
was sixteen years old at the time of Cicero’s death, gives this 
appraisal: “Cicero lived sixty-three years, so that even if he 
had not died by violence, his death cannot seem untimely. 
The rich products of his genius were amply rewarded. 
He enjoyed years of prosperity. But his long career of good 
fortune was interrupted from time to time by serious disasters 
—exile, the ruin of the party he championed, the sad and 
untimely death of his daughter. Of all these disasters he bore 
as became a man none except his death. A true judgment 
might have found this less deserved in that he suffered at 
the hands^ of his enemy no more cruel fate than he would 
himself have inflicted had he been equally fortunate. Yet if 
one weighs his virtues with his faults, he deserves a place in 
history as a truly great man, and another Cicero would be 
required to praise him adequately.” 

The second judgment comes from Pollio, a Csesarian sol- 
dier who joined Octavian and later became a distinguished 
man of letters. Pollio’s verdict has the greater force because 
he was in opposition to Cicero. “His numerous and imper- 
ishable works,” he writes, “make it superfluous to recount 
the genius and industry of this great man.” Summarizing his 
career he adds: “Would that he had been able to endure 
prosperity with greater self-control, and adversity with 
greater fortitude! For whenever either had fallen to his lot 
he diought it would not change. Hence arose those violent 
storms of unpopularity and hence his personal enemies had 
greater confidence in attacking him; for he invited enmity 
with greater spirit than he fought it. But since no mortal is 
blessed with perfect virtue, a man must be judged by that 
virtue on which the greater part of his life and genius has 
.been based. And 1 should not have thought his end was to 
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be pitied bad not he himself thought death so great a mis* 
fortune.” ^ 

With these estimates may be placed the significant omis- 
sion of Cicero^ name by an objective historian of his time. 
Sallust writes that within his memory “there have appeared 
two men of towering merit, ^though of diverse character, 
Marcus Cato and Gaius Caesar.” The failure to mention 
Cicero recalls the reply of a French musical critic to a com- 
poser who reproached him for falling asleep during a con- 
cert: “Sleep also is a criticism.” 

These contemporary comments point to the weaknesses as 
well as to the strength of Cicero as a public man. He was too 
sensitive, too vain, too dominated by personal feeling, too 
open to impressions, to become a great leader of men. At 
times he saw both sides ot public questions too vividly to en- 
able him to make up his mind, close it to all doubts, and 
drive ahead. At othei nines, when his hatreds became en- 
gaged — and he was a fierce hater — he would plunge forward 
recklessly. To steadier men he gave the impression of in- 
consistency and of being motivated by what Plutarch calls 
his “passion for glory.” From his own standpoint he was not 
inconsistent. He was working at all times toward what he 
regarded as good and stable government and the preservation 
of the Republic. Early in his career he reacted against the 
brutality and tyranny of the aristocratic regime set up by 
Sulla and favoured an extension of democratic control. Later 
what he regarded as the excesses ot democracy turned him to 
ardent support of senatorial pre-eminence. The fact that this 
meant the perpetuation in power of an incompetent and sel- 
fish oligarchy disturbed him at times. It did not swerve him 
from his course, 

Cicero would have appreciated John Morley’s remark that 
“in public life the choice is constantly between two evils 
and action is one long second best.” He would have insisted 
that he acted in accordance with this maxim. But just here 
he made some of his greatest blunders. A successful Ameri- * 
can politician used to say that one of the differences between 
a politician and a statesman was this: In his necessary com- 
promises a politician would often surrender essential prin- 
ciples. The statesman would surrender less important points, 
but would recognize that there were certain grc.it principles 
for which he must put his back to the wall and fight. In such 
situations Cicero’s judgment was often infirm and helped to 
break down his influence. 

He had high ideals of provincial administration and bis 
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energetic prosecution of the corrupt provinciah governor 
Verres was a fine effort toward reform. He largely nullified 
it by his readiness to defend governors who were known 
scoundrels. His political aim was to create his famous union 
of the orders, to bring the wealthy business men into an 
alliance with the aristocrats in the interest of orderly gov- 
ernment. In pursuing this policy he was willing to throw 
justice to the winds and blindly support measures that he be- 
lieved were scandalous and rotten. In the latter part of his 
life he lived in an atmosphere of unreality. Always a 
superb wishful thinker he was obsessed with the idea that if 
the state could only rid itself of one undesirable man after 
another the Republic of the previous century could be re- 
stored. He was blind to the fact that a situation had devel- 
oped in which an ambitious commander of troops could 
dominate the civil authorities. In politics he was a visionary, 
not a realist. It might be said of him as was said of Edmund 
Burke, with whom he had much in common: “With his 
virtues and powers were conjoined defects which largely 
neutralized their influence. He was too literary to be a 
philosopher and too philosophic to be a politician." 

I have referred to Cicero’s kinship to the great eighteenth- 
century English liberal. Burke, first a defender of the liber- 
ties of the American colonists, later a foe to the liberties of 
the French people, was a conscious Ciceronian. “Cicero,” 
says Johh Morley, “was ever to him the mightiest of the 
ancient names.” On Cicero he modelled his oratorical style. 
In his famous prosecution of Warren Hastings for malad- 
ministration in India he quoted from Cicero against Verres. 
Like Cicero a New Man, he forced his way into the govern- 
ing class. Like Cicero, when he had arrived he bought a 
great estate for which he went heavily in debt. The house at 
Beaconsfield, like the mansion on the Palatine, was adorned 
with art treasures. Burke’s early liberalism was overborne 
finally by the excesses of the French Revolution, just as 
Cicero’s was overborne by his distrust of the common people. 
The man who sympathized with the American colonists and 
the exploited millions of India had no word of sympathy for 
the miseries that provoked the Revolution in France. He ut- 
terly failed to grasp its meaning and in revulsion against the 
French democratic movement he even turned against parlia- 
mentary ipform in England. With the same blindness Cicero 
was unmoved by the proletarian wretchedness around him 
and opposed measures for relief. 

Another modem with whom Cicero might be compared is 
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AlexandeA^H. Stephens, Vice President of the Confederacy, 
Stephens has faded from the minds of the American people, 
but 'he was a great figure in his day. In an earlier chapter I 
have mentioned his letter-writing proclivities. There are strik- 
ing similarities between him and Cicero besides their addic- 
tion to correspondence, which shows both of them, in the 
words of Stephens’s biographer, “furiously longing for the 
applause of mankind.” 

Stephens’s attitude toward his Confederate chief recalls 
that of Cicero toward Julius Caesar. By his emergency war 
measures Jefferson Davis turned Stephens against him, as 
Caesar alienated Cicero. Davis, Stephens thought, had over- 
ridden Congress and the Constitution and had made him- 
self an imperial despot. Constitutional liberty, Stephens ex- 
claimed, had ceased to exist. There were no ides of March 
for the Confedpr..r^» But the Confederate Cicero did much 
to undermine the support of the key state of Georgia for 
the Richmond government, and in the disintegrating crisis 
of 1864-5 the state’s influence was directed to destroying 
the Confederacy. On the same ground the influence of Cicero 
helped promote the destruction of Caesar and the Cccsariain 
government. 

But perhaps the nearest parallel to Cicero in our times 
is found in Guizot, of whom I have previously spoken. Like 
Cicero, Ciuizot was an eminent man of letters who tried to 
play the role of statesman. Historian, orator, letter-writer — 
his published works in many volumes include all these fields 
— he was long premier in the parliamentary monarchy of 
Louis Philippe, which went down in the Revolution of 1848 
to be succeeded by the autocracy of the third Napoleon. 

Social discontent overthrew the uninspired regime of the 
bourgeois King. “Guizot,” writes E. L. Woodward in his 
Three Studies in European Conservatism, “did not ask how 
far disorder was the result of material conditions in which 
liberty was only unchecked opportunity of the strong to ex- 
ploit the weak” — a precise description of the situation under 
the liberty of the Roman oligarchy which Cicero so stub- 
bornly defended. We recall Mommsen’s words: “Caesar came 
to break the intolerable yoke of the aristocracy,” and the 
remark of Ronald Syme of Oxford about the aim of the 
nobles supported by Cicero and the possessing* classes “to 
perpetuate in Rome their harsh and hopeless rule.” 

For the six years preceding the overthrow of Louis 
fhilippe, Guizot as premier brought forward no measure of 
social importance. His timid efforts at social reform were 
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defeated by fear of offending business. Precisely Hj/lt position 
taken by Cicero in allowing Roman business men to have 
their avaricious way. 

One of Guizot’s supporters, the president of the Chamber 
of Deputies» once said to the Chamber: “We are here to make 
laws, not to give work to workmen” — Cicero’s position ex- 
actly. “In spite of child labor and long working hours,” Mr. 
Woodward writes, “Guizot could say: ‘All the great con- 
quests have been made, all the great interests satisfied.’ ” 
Under a similar illusion Cicero gave hardly a thought to the 
three hundred and twenty thousand families on the dole. 

Guizot and Cicero were both sincere defenders of liberty. 
But neither was able to discern the deeper signs of the times. 
Neither rose to the first rank in statesmanship. 

In retrospect we see that Cicero was oblivious of the 
fundamental difficulties that confronted the Roman Republic. 
A statesman cannot be expected to be endowed with the 
wisdom that comes after the event. But the difficulties were 
not beyond the perception of the more penetrating political 
intellects of the last century of the Republic, the Gracchus 
brothers and Caesar. The significance of certain obvious 
facts escaped the conventional mind of Cicero. He failed to 
take account of the economic evils of Roman society, divided, 
as Mommsen said, into “the world of beggars and the world of 
the rich.’.’ He recognized the feebleness and indifference of 
the owners of the big estates although he catered to them. 
He did not understand that the blind arrogance and selfish- 
ness of these natural leaders had alienated the loyalty of the 
soldiers from the state at a time when the needs of imperial 
defence had shifted authority to the holders of the great 
commands. He had no conception of the meaning of the rise 
of an embittered proletarian army representing an embittered 
world of beggars. Cicero’s remedies were surtace remedies 
and his defects as a politician prevented his carrying even 
these surface remedies to success. His political theories were 
better than his practical wisdom. It was left to the great or- 
g;anizer Augustus to create a system of government based in 
part upon theories set forth by the senatorial champion to 
whobe death he had consented. 

But if we are fairly to appreciate the man we must realize 
that there were two Ciceros. One was Cicero the politician, 
who never attained the stature he fondly thought he had 
achieved. The other was Cicero the philosophical man of let- 
ters, whose work was destined to influence the world down 
to the present day. One was the recklessly vindictive Cicero 



of the seci^d Philippic. The Other was the urbanely charm* 
ing Cicero of the essay On Friendship. The political weak- 
nesse*s of the first Cicero affected his own age. The reflections 
of the second Cicero have proved an inspiration to mankind. 
His influential words about true law as “right reason in 
harmony with Nature,” I have already cited. His political 
writings are full of far-seeing wisdom which he did not 
know how to apply but to which future generations have lis- 
tened, although too often with dull ears. It was the duty of a 
politician, he wrote, to “make the life of men safer and 
richer.” There was no form of state more depraved, in his 
opinion, than that “in which the richest are accounted best.” 
The way to put the welfare of the state in the best hands 
was for “a free people to choose the best men to govern 
them.” Autocracy meant the end of freedom, for “in no state 
except that in wV.cn 'people’s power is supreme has liberty 
any dwelling-place, and surely nothing can be sweeter than 
liberty.” It was from Cicero that the world first heard the 
still neglected admonition that “a war is never undertaken by 
the ideal state except in defence of its honour or its safety,” and 
that war should have “no other object than to secure peace.” 

Classical scholars glow over the achievement of Cicero in 
enriching his native tongue and making it fit for use as the 
common language of Europe. Even in translation we notice 
his feeling for the right word and the telling phrase — “strain 
every nerve . , . easily first ... the breeze of popular fa- 
vour . . . old wives* tales . . . tried as by fire. ’ His genius 
went further. An earlier chapter discussed his service to the 
intellectual leaders from antiquity through the Middle Ages 
down to the present time. “Without Cicero,” writes a British 
scholar, J. W. Mackail, “the Middle Ages would not have had 
Augustine or Aquinas; but without him the movement which 
annulled the Middle Ages would have had neither Mirabeau 
nor Pitt.” 

Not only did he popularize ethics and philosophy. He 
wrote on these subjects in his essays, and on everyday mat- 
ters in his letters, with such culture, such discrimination, such 
a rich background, that he lifted the whole level of discus- 
sion and thought of the European world. In sum he con- 
tributed vastly to the graciousness, the sparkle, the under- 
standing, the urbanity, that are essential factors ' civilized 
intercourse. 

Cicero the politician died on that December day two thou- 
sand years ago. Cicero the great exponent of humane living 
still survives. 
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Chronology of Cicero* s Life 


B C 

106 January 3. Birth of Marcus Tullius Cicero at family 
home near Arpinum, sixty miles southeast of Rome. 
September 30, Birth of Pompey. Roman army reorganized 
on professional basis the previous year by Marius, self- 
made man. He conducts victorious war in Africa against 
Jugurtha, completed in 105. and introduces new system 
of army tiaining in 104. (First consulship of Marius, 
107 Birth of Atticus, 109 ) 

102 Age 4, Birth of Cicero*s brother Quintus. Probable year 

of birth of Julius Caesar, July 12 (Possibly the year 

was 100 or 101.) Marius stops German invaders in bat- 
tle of Aix-en-Provence (Aquae Sextiae). 

101 A^e 5. Germans attempt another invasion of Italy 

through Brenner Pass, routed by Manus and Catullus in 
battle of the Raudine Plain, north of the Po. Marius 
becomes national hero. 

100 Age 6. Sixth consulship of Marius. Rioting in Rome. 

Tribune Saturninus killed. 

99 Age 7. Birth of Lucretius, philosophical poet (?). 

97 Age 9. About this lime (date not definitely known) the 
Ciceros move to Rome. Human sacrifices forbidden by 
law. 

95 Age 11. Birth of Cato, reactionary leader, great-grandson 
of the famous Cato the Censor. 

91 Age 15. Tribune Drusus attempts reform program includ- 
^ ing enfranchisement of Italian towns allied to Rome; 
assassinated. Failure of enfranchisement brings on Italian 
war (usually called the Social war; i.e.. War of the 
Socii, or Allies). 

90 Age 16. Cicero comes of age, assumes white toga of man- 
hood. War continues. In Rome armed business men, 
the knights, force a bill through Assembly with drawn 
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diners in spite of tribunician veto, overriding civil gov* 
enment by violence. 

89 * Age 17. Cicero serves briefly in Italian war. Franchise 
concessions made which end war the next year. Cicero 
studies law with Scsvola the Augur. 

88 Age 18. Cicero studies philosophy and attends speeches 
of leading orators. Eighty thousand Romans, perhaps 
Italian traders, massacred in Asia Minor (first war with 
Mithridates); Sulla as consul given eastern command. 
Refuses to submit when superseded by law by Marius, 
marches on Rome; Marius flees; another demonstration 
of ascendancy of armed forces over civil government 

87 Age 19. Cicero attends lectures on rhetoric. Sulla departs 
for Asia; Marius seizes Rome; reign of terror, purge of 
aristocrats. Birth of Catullus (perhaps in 84) and Sallust 

86 Age 20. Cic-ro begins writing on rhetoric. His Rhetorical 
Invention (De inventione Rhetorica) is still extant, first 
of series completed much later. Death of Marius in 
seventh term as consul. 

85 — 83 Age 21 — 3. Peace in Rome, with Sulla occupied in the 
East. Cicero devotes himself to studies and declamation. 
Sulla makes peace in 84, returns to Italy m 83. Second 
war with Mithridates. Birth of Marcus Junius Brutus, 
85, and of Mark Antony, 83. 

82 Age 24. Sulla establishes himself as dictator with pro- 
scription of wealthy business men, third seizure of Rome 
by armed forces in six years. Cicero attends lectures on 
public speaking. 

81 Age 25. Sulla attempts by legislation to assure suprem- 
acy of senatorial oligarchy. Cicero's first extant plea in 
court, for one Quinctius. End of second Mithridatic war. 

80 Age 26. Cicero’s first big case, defence of Roscius of 
Ameria. 

79 Age 27. Sulla abdicates. Cicero sets out with his brother 
and cousin for the grand tour of Greece and Asia Minor, 
with a stay of several months in Athens for post- 
graduate work. Meets Atticus in Athens. His first re- 
ligious experience through initiation into Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

78 Age 28. Cicero travels in Asia Minor, meeting famous 
speakers, and studies public speaking at P'^^odes. Death 
of Sulla. 

77 Age 29. Cicero returns to Rome improved in health and 
in speaking; marries Tereniia (7). 

Age 30. Cicero busy in the courts. Elected finance oflBcer 
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{quitsior). Probable year of birth of hjfj daughter 
Tullia, August 5. ^ 

75 Age 31. Finance officer in Sicily. Discovers toml> of 
Archimedes at Syracuse. 

74 Age 32. Returns to Rome and engages in practice of law. 
Third w^r with Mithrichites; Lucullus in chief command. 

73 — ^71 Age 33 — 5. Great slave revolt under Spartacus, gladia- 
tor. Spartacus defeated and killed by forces under Crassus 
in 71. Pompey returning from war in Spain mops up in- 
surrectos. The two genet als unite their troops outside of 
Rome and under pressure Senate waives legal disabilities 
and permits both to be elected to consulship for 70. 
During these years Cicero says he was worldng hard, 
presumably at his law practice. 

70 Age 36. Cicero elected commissioner of public works 
(adilis curulis); prosecutes Verres, corrupt governor of 
Sicily. Birth of Virgil. 

69 Age 37, Cicero holds woiks commis.sionership. His brother 
Quintus marries Pomponia, sister of Atticus (?). 

68 Age 38. Probable year of purchase of villas near Formiae 
and Tusculum. Cssar finance officer in Farther Spain 
(including Portugal). Death of Cicero’s father. 

67 Age 39. Cicero elected judge {pr<etor). Pompey given 
command against pirates. Birth of Cicero’s nephew 
Quintus. 

66 Age 40. Pompey supersedes 1 ucullus in command for war 
against Mithridates. Conferring of extraordinary powers 
for the command supported by Cicero, now judge of 
extortion court, in speech For the Mantlian Law before 
preliminary session of Assembly. Quintus Cicero and 
Caesar elected commissioners of public works. Pompey 
overwhelms Mithridates. 

65 Age 41. Cicero prepares for canva.ss for consulship. Birth 
of son Marcus, July, First conspiracy involving Catiline. 
Pompey continues conquest and reorganization of the 
East, completing work in 62. Birth of Horace, December 
8 . 

64 Age 42. Quintus Ciceio writes Handbook of Politics for 
^ his brother. Cicero denounces Catiline, rival candidate, 
in speech In the White Toga; elected consul with An- 
tonius as colleague. 

63 Age' 43. Cicero consul, Caesar leader of the opposi|iiri|^ 
Suppression of debtors’ protest, headed by Catiline, tmP 
execution without trial of five men charged with con- 
spiracy against the government and with plot to bum 
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Xome. Caesar elected chief pontiff {pontifex maximus) 
and judge with Quintus Cicero. Birth of Octavius (later 
Augustus) September 23. Marriage of Tullia to Piso, 

62 Age 44? Catiline and followers killed in battle with state 
troops. Cicero defends poet Archias in court. Scandal of 
Clodius at rites of th^ Good Goddess, (^intus Cicero 
and Caesar judges. Pompey returns to Italy at end of 
year. 

61 Age 45. Clodius acquitted of sacrilege. Quintus governor 
of province of Asia, Caesar of Farther Spain. 

60 Age 46. Cicero writes history of his consulship in Greek. 
Caesar returns from Spain and brings Pompey and 
Crassus into informal agreement with him to dominate 
legislation. First Triumvirate. 

59 Age 47. Caesar, as consul, puts legislative program 
through \ in spite of opposition of Senate and 

political use of omens by his colleague Bibulus to block 
all legislation. Shorthand repoiters introduced into Sen- 
ate and official record. Daily Doings (Acta Diurna) 
posted, to develop into first newspaper. Pompey marries 
Julia, Caesar’s daughter Clodius adopted into plebeian 
family to become eligible foi tribuneship, and elected 
tribune. Birth of Livy. 

58 Age 48. Clodius drives Cicero into exile in March for 
having put to death Roman citizens (Catilinarian con- 
spirators) without due process of law. Caesar sets out as 
proconsul on first campaign in Gaul. Gangs of Clodius 
destroy Cicero’s mansion on the Palatine and his villas 
at Tusculum and Formiae. 

57 Age 49. Law for recall of Cicero passed, August 4, He 
reaches Rome September 4. After vexatious delay is com- 
pensated by the state for property destroyed by Clodius. 
Death of Tullia’s husband Piso. 

56 Age 50. Triumvirate renewed at conference at Lucca. 
Cicero dragooned into its support. Tullia engaged and 
probably married to Funus Crassipes; soon divorced. 

55 Age 51. Caesar builds famous bridge across the Rhine; 
invades Britain. Cicero writes treatise On the Character 
of the Orator (De Oratore). Death of Lucretius (?). 

54 Age 52. Casar’s second invasion of Britain. Death of Pcan- 
pey’s wife Julia and of Catullus. Cicero begins book On the 
Commonwealth (De Re Publica). Crassus It ves for Asia 
to build military reputation. Rioting between gangs of 
Clodius and Milo. 

• 53 Age 53. Crassus killed in battle with Parthians at Caithie. 
(Roman standards lost in this battle recovered 
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Augustus thirty-three years later.) Cicero electe# to board 
of augurs. Rioting continues in Rome. 

52 Age 54. Clodius killed by Milo's gangsters on the Appfian 
Way. Great revolt in Gaul led by Vercingetorix crushed 
by Caesar. Pompey sole consul. Obtains extension for 
several years of proconsular command of Spanish prov- 
inces, with permission to live in Rome. Cicero begins 
treatise On the Laws {De Legibus). 

51 Age 55. Cicero goes to Cilicia as proconsul, accompanied 
by his brother, son, and nephew. Caesar completes sub- 
jugation of Gaul and spends next year in conciliation and 
pacification. Pompey as proconsul and senatorial crowd 
plan to jockey Caesar out of his command to permit his 
prosecution in court for illegalities of first consulship and 
prevent his second election as consul. 

50 Age 56. Tullia married to Dolabella. Returning from 
Cilicia, Cicero reaches Brindisi November 25 and goes 
to his villa at Formiae before setting out for Rome. 
December 1, Senate registers its aversion to civil war by 
voting 320 to 22 that both Caesar and Pompey lay down 
commands simultaneously. 

49 Age 57. War party in saddle carries vote demanding that 
Caesar give up proconsulship and declaring martial law. 
Caesar crosses Rubicon about January 10-13 by incor- 
rect current calendar, November 20-23 by solar cal- 
endar. Rapidly overruns Italy. Pompey retires to Mace- 
donia to raise additional troops. After long hesitation 
Cicero joins him at Durazzo in June. 

48 Age 58. Pompey defeated at Pharsalus, flees to Egypt and 
is murdered. Cicero, not present at Pharsalus, abandons 
struggle and returns to Brindisi in late October, where he 
remains until the following September, awaiting Cassar's 
pardon. Caesar involved in war in Egypt and an intrigue 
with Cleopatra. 

47 Age 59. Caesar finishes Egyptian war and after brief stay 
with Cleopatra wins battle of Zela in Asia Minor, August 
2, over son of Mithridates. (Veni, Vidi, Vici campaign.) 
He returns to Italy, greets Cicero cordially; Cicero goes 
to Tusculum. 

46 Age 60. Caesar defeats Pompeians at Thapsus in Africa. 
. Cato commits suicide. Caesar, reaching Rome at the be- 

^ ginning of September, reforms calendar and starts for 

Spain. Cicero lives at Rome and at his country places; 
composes several books, including, in his series on ora- 
tory, Oratorical Divisions (De Partitione Oratorio)^ Bru* 
tus or Oft Famous Orators {Brutus de Claris Oratoribus) 
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Imd Orator (Orator), Divorces Terentia» marries Pabliluu 
Divorce of Tullia and Dolabella. 

45 Age 61^ Death of Tullia in February. Cicero*s second 
religious experience. Writes Consolation {Consolatio)^ 
Academics (Academica), Theories of Ethics (De Finibus 
Bonorum et Motor urn). Divorces Publilia. His son goes 
to Athens for study. Caesar defeats Pompeians at Munda, 
Spain, March 17. Returns to Rome in September. Di- 
vorce of Quintus and Pomponia. 

44 Age 62. Caesar assassinated, March 15. Cicero remaining 
away from Rome writes, among other works, Tusculan 
Disputations {Tusculance DLsputationes), On the Nature 
of the Gods (De Natura Deorum), On Divination (De 
Divinatione), On Old Age (De Senectute), On Friend^ 
ship (De Amicitia)y and On Moral Duties (De Officiis)^ 
addressed to son at Athens. Octavius (Octavian, Augus- 
tus) iirrives in Rome and begins contest with Antony for 
supreme power in the state. Cicero returns to Rome, 
delivers nrst :>peech against Antony in Senate September 
2 (First Philippic). Second Philippic, circulated, not de- 
livered, carries mortal challenge to Antony. In December, 
Cicero decides to accept Octavian as senatorial champion 
against Antony. 

43 Age 63. Cicero persuades Senate to declare war on An- 
tony. Civil war. Birth of Ovid, March 20. Octavian makes 
deal with Antony against Senate. Lepidus, one of Caesar’s 
officers, arranges conference with Octavian and Antony; 
Committee of Three organized (Second Triumvirate) to 
control the state Proscription of their enemies and of 
wealthy men to obtain resources to pay soldiers. The 
Ciceros on the list. Young Marcus saf«» in Macedonia 
Quintus and his son killed at Rome. Marcus Tullij|B 
Cicero reaches his villa at Astura with opportunity 
escape by ship to Macedonia. Uncertain what to do, is 
overtaken by soldiers and killed near Formiae, Deceji- 
bcr 7. 
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Suggestions for Further Reading 


Basic Works of Cicero, edited with an Introduction, by Moses 
Hadas. Modern Library: 1951. 

Cicero: Selected Works, translated with an Introduction by 
Michael Grant. Penguin: I960. 

The World of Rome, by Michael Grant. New American Li- 
brary: 1961. 

The Oxford Classical Dictionary has entries on all important 
people, places, and institutions of the ancient world. An 
invaluable tool for reference. 

Any good historical novel the scene of which is laid in the 

first century b.c. tn Rome wdl give useful background on 

Cicero and his times. A few are listed below: 

Freedom, Farewell! by Phyllis Bentley. Macmillan, 1936. 

The City of Libertines, by W. G. Hardy. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1957. 

Farewell, Catullus, by Pierson Dixon. British Book Centre 
(no date). 

The Gift of Rome, by John and Esther Wagner. Atlantic, 
Little, Brown, 1961. 
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75-6; commandei able to make 
himself dictator, 177, 259 
Arpinum, town near Cicero's 
birthplace: bust of great sons on 
modern high school, 32-33; 
Cicero’s desciiption of island 
birthplace, 32-6; goes there to 
escape heat, 35; affection for, 
35-6; income from. 117-118 
Assemblies: legislation, 27-28; vot- 
ing, 28; bribery ir . 29 
Astura, villa at: Cicero retires 
theie after Tullia’s death, 250- 
1; ilees there when proscribed, 
292-3 

Athens: Cicero goes there for 
study, 8 Iff.: centre of culture, 
83, 90-91; young Marcus sei^t 
there to college, 103-04; Bmti^ 
recruits republican troops the|b, 
J04; dispute over ruins of house 
of lipicurus, 108; Cicero visits 
on way home fiom Cilicia, 2M 
Atticus, T. Fomponius, Cicero’s 
friend: visited by Cicero’s party 
in Athens, 83-84; personal qual- 
ities, 84; acts as Cicero’s agent 
and publisher, 84-85; neutrality 
in politics, 85-87; correspond- 
ence with Cicero, 87-89; pro- 
vides Cicero funds for exile, 
201; correspondence with Cicero 
about Oct avian, 280-281; letter 
from Brutus, 283 

Augurs. Ciceri .dected to board* 
223 

Augustine, St., attributes conver- 
sion to Cicero, 92 
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Augustus CaesaTy see Octavian 

Ubulus, Caesar’s colleague as con- 
sul: dected by bribery, 188; 
announces obstruction of legis- 
lation, 189; proclaims unfavor- 
able omens from his house, 190 
Blitzkrieg: Caesar’s development 
of, 217-220; in Italy, 234-35; in 
Spain, 236; in Asia (vem, vidi, 
v/ci), 245 

Books, Cicero on: never engaged, 
57-58; his “old friends,” 260 
Bribery in elections: in close dis- 
tricts, 29; Quintus warns 
against, 141; in election of Bibu- 
lus, 188 

Britain, Caesar’s invasions of, 216 
Brutus, Decimus: Caesar’s mar- 
shal, leader in conspiracy, 270; 
governor of Northern Italy, 
275; refuses to surrender prov- 
hice, 281; killed in flight, 287 
Brutus, Marcus Junius, conspira- 
tor: on apathy, 87; charges 48 
per cent interest in Cyprus, 229; 
Caesar’s remark about, 268; 
leader in conspiracy, 270-1; at 
family council, 275-6; outraged 
by Cicero’s championing Oc- 
tavian, 282-3; refuses to bring 
troops from Macedonia to aid 
, the government, 284; defeated 
at Philippi and commits suicide, 
294 

Burke, Edmund, compared to Cic- 
ero, 298 

Business, Roman attitude toward, 
48-49 

Byron, quoted, 296 

Cadius, young friend of Cicero’s: 
lives on Palatine, 41; sends him 
news from Rome, 230-1; lover 
of Clodia, 230; warns of ap- 
proaching Civil War, 231; re- 
volts against Caesar’s debt legis- 
lation and killed, 236; contrasts 
Caesar with Pompcy, 239-240 
CsmlUa, Cicero’s friend: interest 
in philosophy, 96; lends him 
montor, 96; intervenes for Pub- 
lilia,249 

Cmur, Gains Julius: swift journey 
to Geneva,^ 14; boyhood friend 
0l Cicero's. Al\ early appear- 
ittce in politics. 125-6; lieuten- 


ant for Crassus, 12^ oommis. 
sioner ot public works, 129; 
leads opposition in^drst half of 
Cicero’s consul^'lip, 145-148; 
elected chief « pontiff, 148; 
elected judge, 162; appearance 
and characteristics, 162-163; 
speech for accused Catilinarians, 
163-165; divorces wife, 181, 
184; jokes about indebtedness, 
185-86; returns to Rome and 
organizes First Triumvirate, 
187-88; elected consul, 188; 
legislation opposed by colleague 
Bibulus, 189; persuades Assem- 
bly to legislate in defiance of 
omens, 190; marries again, 191; 
makes Clodius his agent against 
Cicero, 191; olfeis Cicero 
chance to leave Rome, 193; in 
Gallic wars, 21 Iff.; Comment 
lanes praised by Cicero, 212- 
13; deals with Swiss migration, 
214; learns of German menace, 
214; Senate investigates his 
German policy, 215; discusses 
German and Gallic traits, 215- 
16; forces Germans behind 
Rhine, 216; invasions of Britain, 
subjugation and pacification of 
Gaul. 216; qualities as a soldier, 
217-221; compared with great 
commanders, 219; “Cssarian 
velocity” stressed by Cicero and 
Dio, 218; Pompey and oli- 
garchy intrigue against him in 
absence, 225-26; negotiations 
with Pompey and Senate, 232- 
33; crosses Rubicon, 235; policy 
of clemency, 235-6; scales down 
debts in Rome, 236; campaigns 
in Spain, 236; inteiview with 
Cicero, 240-1; defeated at Du- 
razzo, 243; defeats Pompey at 
Pharsalus, 243; affair with Clco- 
patia, 245; veni, vidi^ via cam- 
paign, 245; victory at Thapsus, 
245; at Munda, 246; magna- 
nimity, 248; short time in 
Rome, 257; his reforms, 257-8; 
visits Cicero at Puteoli, 264-5; 
health impaired, 266; epilepsy 
tradition, 266-68; reforms 
blocked by aristocracy, 268-70; 
conspiracy and murder, 270-1; 
dominates Rome after his death, 
272 



Calendar, reform of. by Canar, 
258 \ 

Calpumia. wifeW Caesar: makes 
father consul, rg 

Campus Martius. Strabo’s de- 
scription of, 43 

Carinae, Cicero’s first home on, 41 

Carrhs, battle of, 209 

Casanova, on torture of criminal, 
22-23 

Cassius: leader of conspiracy, 
270; at Antium conference, 
275-6; raises troops in Syria, 
284; defeated at Philippi and 
commits suicide, 294 

Catiline: early political career, 
128-9; held ineligible for con- 
sulship, plans coup d*itat, again 
held ineligible, 129; Ciceio 
thinks of defending him, 137; 
defeated for r-'-'snlship, 142; 
attempts to tomi left-wing 
party, 144-5; leads protest 
against imprisonment for debt, 
149, 151; makes threats in Sen- 
ate, 152-3; again defeated for 
consul, 153; leads debtors’ pro- 
test, 155ff.; flees to Fiesole, 
158; letter explaining conduct, 
158; killed with all his follow- 
ers, 166; grave decorated by 
commons, 169 

Cato the Censor; remark about 
soothsayers, 21; inveterate liti- 
gant, 63-64 

Cato, Cicero’s contemporary: 
speech against Cutilinanans, 
165-6; leads attack on Clodius, 
182; worries knights, 186; un- 
realistic attitude, 187; removed 
from Rome, 199, commits sui- 
cide, 246; Don Quixote of 
aristocracy, 246; highly re- 
garded by Sallust, 297 

Catullus, affair with Clodia (Les- 
bia), 17 

Cemetery, public: stenches from, 
46 

Chronology, 302-307 

Chrysogonus, Sulla’s favorite, 
trumps up murder charge 
against Roscius of AmerJa, 77- 
80 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius: contemp- 
oraries, 9-10; compared to 
eighteenth century Whig, 11; 
birth and boyhood home, 32-3; 


description of place by Cicera 
in On the Laws, 33-6; love for 
it in later life, 36-7; grand- 
father, father and mother, 36-8; 
; elementary schooling, 39-40; 
moves to Rome, 41; friend of 
/ Julius Caesar’s, 42; dines with 
Lucullus, 53ff., studies law, 
61-2; pokes fun at legal tech- 
nicalities, 65-6; pretends igno- 
rance to impress jury, 66-7; 
urges liberal education for law- 
yers, 69; writes poetry, 69-70; 
studies under Greek teachers, 
69-70; serves in army, 70; first 
recorded plea for Quinctius, 71; 
successfully defends Roscius of 
Ameria on murder charge, 72, 
76-80; goes to Athens to re- 
cuperate and study, 81; meets 
Atticus and forms life-long 
friendship, 83; Atticiis later his 
financial agent and publisher, 
84- 5, correspondence, 86-90; 
writes of student days, 90; re- 
ligious experience in Eleusinian 
Mysteries, 90-2; appearance as 
shown in portrait busts, 93; 
marries Terentia, 94; daughter 
Tullia and son Marcus bom, 
94; not interested in women, 
95-6; waning affection and di- 
vot ce, 97-100; dowry, 99-100; 
relations with daughter Tullia, 
101-102; with son Marcus, 102-^ 
04; elected fi’^nnee commit* 
sioner, 106; finds tomb of Ar4 
chimedes, 108; extent of writ-* 
ings, 109; cases won and lost, 
109; technique as orator, 109- 
112; use of invective, 112-114; 
income, 114—118; viMas, 119- 
120; prosecution of Verres, 
121-122; elected commissioner 
of public works, 123; elected 
judge, 124; speech for the Mani- 
lian law, 125-126; charged with 
playing double role, 126-127; 
candidate for consulship, 137- 
142; lack of family connections, 
138; Handbook of Politics, his 
campaign guide 139-141; at- 
tacks CaUline u speech In the 
White Toga, 141-2; elected con- 
sul in 64, 142; helped by eco- 
nomic depression, 143-144; baf- 
fled by Cssar as leader of 



poiltieii, 145-149; his struts sar*s appreciation of/ 255; ro- 

with Catiline, 149if., orations gains gaiety, 260; pleads before 

against Catiline, 149; second Cssar, 260-1; wriy^ defence of 

oration, 150-1; attempt on his Cato, 261-2; crf^cism of ^c- 

life, 157; first oration against ' tatorship, 262-5; visited by 
Catiline, 157; seizure of Gallic Caesar at Puteoli, 264-5; left 

envoys, 159-60; third oration, out of conspiracy, 271; relations 

160; fourth oration, 164-166; with Antony, 272-3; confers 

has accused men put to death, with conspirators at Antium, 

166; was he justified?, 168-9; 275-6; attacks Antony in First 

boastful, 170-1; buys Palaune and Second Philippics, 277-8; 

home, 171; prevented from ad- beheves he can use Octavian 

dressing people, 172; disappoint- against Antony, 281-82; brings 

ed in Pompcy, 173-5; idea of on Civil War with violent Phi^ 

Mnceps, 176-7; defends scan- lippics, 282-3; appeals to Bru- 

dalous privileges of knights, tus for troops, 284; becomes 

186; respects judgment of pos- suspicious of Octavian, 285-6; 

terity, 193; growing nervousness leaves Rome, 286; proscribed, 

over Clodius, 192-5; antagoniz- 289; flees from proscription, 

es Jews, 195; favors chanty but 292-3. killed, 293-4; defects 

not public works relief, 197-8; of character. 296-98, compared 

driven into exile by Clodius to Edmund Burke, 298; to Alex- 

acting for Triumvirate, 199-202; ander H Stephens, 299; to 

property destroyed, 201-2; re- Guizot. 299-300. his Jack of 

called from exile, 203-4; moves perception of fundamental diffi- 

to attack Cxsar*s legislation, culties of Republic, 300; great- 

205-6; Triumvirate brings him ness as man of letters, 300-301 

to heel, 207-8; breaks down in Cicero, Marcus Tullius, son of 

speech defending Milo, 209, statesman: birth, 102, sent to 

makes with Caesar, 221- college at Athens, 103; extrava- 

223; borrows money from him, gance, 103-04, career after 

222; becomes augur, 223; writes father’s death, 104; drunken- 

On the Character of the Or- ness, 104 

ator; (fn the Commonwealth, Cicero, Quintus Tullius, brother 

On the Laws, 224; sent to Cih- of statesman inherits home in 

cia as governor, 227; humane Cannae, 41; accompanies Mar- 

administration, 227-29; saluted cus to Athens, 81; writes trag- 

as Imperator for victory over edies, 81; subsequent career, 82; 

hill tribes, 229-30; Caelius sup- henpecked by wife, Pomponia, 

plies him gossip from Rome, 82; divorce, 83, his Handbook 

230-1; notifies him of impend- of Politics, 139-142; officer of 

ing civil war, 231; relations Cxsar’s in Gaul, 222; quarrels 

with secretary, Tiro, 232; re- with brother, 246-247; pro- 

turns to Italy, 232; hopes to scribed and killed, 292-3 

negotiate peace, 237; vacillation Cicero, Quintus Tullius, son of 

between Pompey and Cxsar, Quintus: studies with cousin 

237-39; admits his unpopularity, Marcus, 102; needs a curb, 103; 

239; interview with Cssar, turns against uncle, 246-7, pro- 

240-1; decides to join Pompey, senbed, 292; killed with father, 

2^; quarrel with Quintus, 246- 292 

7iStorglvcn by Cxsar, 247-8; Cilicia: Cicero governor of, 227- 
divorce and trouble over dow- 231; dealings with Salamis, 229; 

ry, 249; marries Publilia, 249; subdues hill tribes and hailed 

eru^ied , by Tullia's death, as Imperator, 230; lends profits 

24$S.; second religious expe- to Pompey, 115 

riODce, 251-2; religious-philo- Claudii, great Roman family, 181- 

aophlcal writinss, 251-54; C«- 182 
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Cleopatra: Cicero's opinion of, 

, 10; in Roman society, 20 

Clodia, sist^ of Clodius: affair 
^ith Catul^u, 17; scandalous 
gossip about, ^ 185; Cicero asks 
information from, 195; affair 
with Cxlius, 230 

Clodius (P. Claudius Pulcher), 
gangster in politics; scandal of 
Good Goddess, 182-3; trial, 
183-185; baited by Cicero, 185; 
adopted into plebeian family, 
191; elected tribune, 196; legis- 
lation, 199-201; drives Cicero 
into exile, 201; as mercenary 
gangster, 202-204; killed in 
gang row with Milo, 209 

Commissioner of public works 
{adUis cunh\), 105; admits to 
nobility, 121 

Conspirators: led by Cassius, 270; 
fate of, 294 

Corporations, Roman attitude to- 
ward, 48-49 

Courts and legal procedure in 
Rome, 62-6^; latitude allowed 
lawyers, 67-68 

Crassus: Cicero's opinion of, 57; 
consul, 125; makes Ca?sar his 
lieutenant and backs Catiline, 
127-129; Censor, 129; fears 
Pompey, 152; sells Cicero house, 
171; praises Cicero in speech. 
179-80; joins First 'Inumviratc, 
188-190; feud with Pompey, 
202-03; killed in battle with 
Parthians at Cairhae, 209 

Cromwell, Oliver, Caesar’s possible 
comment on, 58-59 

Curio, politician: speaks out 
against Triumvirate, 193; ap- 
plauded in the theatre, 194; 
used by Caesar, 233 

Delphi, Cicero consults oracle at, 
92 

Depression, economic: farm prob- 
lem, 73; poor could not lear 
children, 73; currency devalued 
and debts scaled down early in 
first century, 143; farm prob- 
lem, 143-4; Caesar’s relief 
measure, 146; financial panic of 
63 with embargo on export of 
gold and silver, 153-4; gold 
ii^ported from East, 197; pov- 


erty, 197; panic in Rome in 
Civil War, 236 

Dio Cassius, historian: on Cicero's 
..invectives, 113; implies Cicero 
accepted fees, 115 -116; on his 
double role, 126; on his elec- 
tion day body-guard, 153; on 
Caesar’s plea for Catiline’s fol- 
loweis, 164; on Cicero’s boast- 
ing, 170-1; on Catilinanan con- 
spiracy, 171-2; on bribery of 
Clodius, 202-3; on Caesar’s 
rapidity, 218; on his discipline, 
220; on Antony and Octavian, 
276; on Cicero’s hatred of An- 
tony, 278; on Octavian’s part 
in proscriptions, 282 
Divorce, dowry, 98-101 
Dolabella, husband of Tullia: her 
marriage and divorce, 102; 
cruelty toward wife, 249; on 
terms with Cicero, 260 
Durazzo, Macedonian port; Pom- 
pey establishes himself there, 
235, 242-3; defeats Csesai, 243 

Education: private schools, 38-39; 

home study, 39-40 
Eleusiman Mysteries, Cicero’s ex- 
perience with, 90-92 
Eliot, George, quotes line from 
Cicero, 252 

England, eighteenth century, com- 
pared to Rome: physical simi- 
larities of London and Rome, 
13-15, women in social life in 
England, 15-i6, m Rome, 17- 
20; drinking in England, 16; in 
Rome, 20-21; religion in Eng- 
land, 16-17; in Rome, 20-22; 
absence of humanitarian 
in Rome, 22; in England, 22- 
23; slavery in Rome, 23; treat- 
ment of lower classes in Eng- 
land, 23; control of government 
in England and Rome by old 
families, 24-29; veto power ex- 
ercised by House of Lords m 
England, by Senate in Rome, 
29-30; responsibility accepted 
by British aristocracy, increa^ 
ingly ignored by Roman, 30-31 
Ennius, poet, s ‘T by, 57 
Epilepsy: attributed to C«sar 
Napoleon, 266-7; Dr. R. W. 
Major's comment, 267-8 
Equestrian order, see Knights 
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Erasmus on Cicero, 255 

Filibuster against C«sar*s legisla- 
tion, 189 

Finance officer (quaestor), 105-1 

107 

Firemen, 14; joke on, 14 

Flora, Pompey’s mistress, 175 

Flonis, historian, on poverty, 197 

Formiae, Cicero's villa at: always 
crowded, 120; destroyed by 
Clodius, 202; restored, 204; visit 
from Caesar at, 240-1; Cicero 
kiUed there, 293 

Forum, centre of business and 
public life, 43-4; enlarged by 
Caesar, 222 


Hitler, financed by industrialists, 
279 0 

Holmes, Justice (^:Ver Wendell, 
quoted, 255 

Horace, poet: contemporary, late, 
of Cicero's, 10; at Philippi, 
^ 104; estate confiscated, 288 

Hortensius, leader of bar: Cicero's 
first case against him, 71; de- 
fender of Verres, 121-2; throws 
up case, 123 
Human sacrifices, 52 

Immortality, disbelief in, 58; im- 
mortality of fame, 251-52; un- 
certainty, 254-5 
Invective in Rome, 112 


Gallic traits discussed by Caesar, 
215-16 

Gaul: being Romanized, 213; 
Caesar unifies it as buffer state 
against Germany, 214-217 

Oeorgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, 15 

German menace and tiaits dis- 
cussed by Caesar, 214-15 

Gladiatorial combats, 52-3 

Gladstone, Disraeli's characteriza- 
tion applied to Cicero, 112 

Good Goddess, scandal at rites of, 
181-82 

Gracchus, * Tiberius and Gaius: 
Tribunes, 74; Gaius stabilizes 
wheat price, 74; murdered in 
riots, 74; Gaius establishes 
Equestrian order, 132-3; pro- 
vides that jurors be chosen 
from it, 133 

Greeks: Cicero's grandfather de- 
nounces them, 37; Cicero quotes 
Greek authors, 54-5; speaks 
Greek and uses Greek in letters, 
58; admires Greek culture, 69- 
70; seeks Greek teachers, 70 

Guizot, Francois: policies toward 
aristocrats and business men, 
131-132; compared to Cicero, 
299-300 

HarAbook of Politics, by Q. 
acero, 13^142 

Harmony of the orders: promoted 
by Cioeip, 136, 168; disinte- 
grates, 186-87 

HMa, mother of Cicero, 38 
HifUiry» Cicero's eonuncm on, 69 


Jefferson, Thomas, reads Cicero, 
13 

Jerome, St., account of destruc- 
tion of Rome, 54-55 
Jews: favored by Caesar, 58-9; 

Cicero's encounter with, 195 
Judge (praetor): age of eligibility, 
105; Caesar increases number of 
and appoints a mule dealer 
judge, 268-9 

Jugurtha, African prince: starved 
to death in prison, 22; says 
Rome is for sale, 29 
Julia, daughter of Caesar, wife of 
Pompcy: husband's devotion to, 
18; political marriage of, 191; 
death of, 225 
Jury system, 64 

Kitchens, smoking, 14 
Knights (Equestrian order): po- 
litical class of business men set 
up by Gaius Gracchus, 132-5; 
number and privileges, 132-135; 
influence, 132-6; Cicero's atti- 
tude toward, 137, 168, 186 
Koenig, Lt. Col. £. F., compares 
Caesar with other great soldiers, 
217 

Laberius, playwright, gibe at 
Cicero, 127 

Labienus, Caesar's marshal: in 
Gaul, 219; deserts to Pompey, 
233; killed at Munda, 246 
Law: development of, 62; Stran- 
gers’ court, 62-63; Rome's great 
contribution to civilization, 63; 
technicalitieB of, 65-66 



Dtv^ers, iUegal to accept feet, 

LeSiv, quotejyon advantage of 
aristocratic goN^mment, 26; on 
herofes and 59 
Lepidus, Cssarian magistrate: or- 
ganizes Second Triumvirate, 
288; frozen out, 294 
Libel and slander, 122-3 
Literacy under Roman rule, 38- 
40 

Livy, historian: on Cicero’s fail- 
ure to escape, 292; opinion of 
Cicero, 296 

Lucan, poet of first century of our 
era: comment on Cssar and 
Pompcy, 209; on Caesar’s fear- 
lessness, 233 

Lucca (Luca), conference at, 207 
Lucullus, soldier and gourmet: 
dinner party to Cicero and 
Pompcy, 55 i ^antagonizes 
business interests in war in East 
and is superseded by Pom- 
pey, 125 

Macaulay: comment on Caesar’s 
clemency, 236; on Cicero’s in- 
decision, 263 

Major, Dr. Ralph W., on Caesar’s 
epilepsy, 267-8 

Malaria: prevalent, 46; Augustus 
suffers from, 46 

Manlius, Catilme’s lieutenant: 
heads debtors at Ficsole, 155; 
address to Marcius Rex, 155-6 
Marcius Rex, leads Roman troops 
against Catiline’s followers, 156 
Marius, soldier and consul: strug- 
gle with Sulla, 75; «cc Chron- 
ology 

Melbourne, Lord: parentage, 15- 
16; on religion, 17 
Milo, rival to Clodius: helps 
Cicero, 204-20^; exiled for 
murder of Clodius, 209, com- 
ments on Cicero’s speech, 209 
Mithridates: instigates uprising in 
Asia Minor, 49 

Molo of Rh^es: Cicero studies 
under him at Rome, 70; at 
Rhodes, 92 

Morals: double standard, 20; 

maids attached to taverns, 46 
Miilvian bridge, Gallic envoys 
stopped at, 159 

MttQda, Cesar’s final victoiy over 


Pompdans at, 246 

Mussolini, financed by business 
men, 279 

Napoleon: views on Catilinarian 
/conspiracy, 149-50; trouble 
with marshals, 270; financed by 
financial interests, 279 

Nepos, Mctellus, Pompey’s agent: 
deal with Cesar, 151-2; pre- 
vents Cicero’s speaking, 172; 
proposes bill to recall Pompey, 
173 

New Man: general prejudice 
against, 77-8; especially for con- 
sulship, 130; in Handbook of 
Politics, 139-40; Cicero looked 
down on by nobles, 171 

Newspaper, origin of in Acta 
Diurna, 30 

Nobles: control state, 24-27; de- 
cay of, 30-31, 176 

Octavian (Augustus), Cesar’s 
grand nephew: adopted son of 
C^sar, 273, goes to Rome, 274; 
struggle with Antony, 275 ff.; 
financed, 279; makes up to 
Cicero. 280-81; d'^mands con- 
sulship, 286; makes deal with 
Antony and Lepidus, Second 
Triumvirate, 287; joins in pro- 
scription of enemies, 288-91; 
later opinion of Cicero, 289; 
defeats Antonv at Acdum and 
becomes ruler of Roman worldv 
294 

Offices, age at which they could 
be held, 105 

Omens, pohtical use of, 190; 
Clodius legislates on, 198-9 

Palatine, fashionable residence dis- 
trict: Cicero’s pride in living 
there, 41-42; Cicero acquires 
home, 171; destroyed by Clod- 
lus, 202; restored, 204 

Party system: development of, 
130-1; Conservatives and P^ 
pie’s party, 131-2; Catiline 
leads left-wing party, 144-5 

Paul, St., journey to Rome, 193 

Pericles, public works lefief, 
197-8 

Petrarch: discovers Qoero’s let- 
ters, 88-^9; compares him to 
Christian apostle, 92 
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Petronius: on Roman streets at 
night, 44-5; epitaph of new 
rich man, 66 
Pharsalus, battle of, 243 
Philippi, battle of, 294 
Piso, Tullia's first husband, 10l\2 
Plancus, C*sarian governor, Ci\- 
ero’s letter to, 287 ^ 

Planetarium, described by Cicero, 
107-8 

Pliny, the elder: on Cicero’s ex- 
pensive table, 114; quotes C»sar 
on Cicero, 255; on Roman 
peace, 294 

Plutarch, historian: story of 
Cicero’s school days, 38; on 
influence of women, 82; on 
Cicero’s visit to Delphi, 92; on 
his oiatory, 92; on Terentia, 
95; on her divorce, 99-100; on 
young Marcus Cicero at Athens, 
103-4; on Caesar's election as 
chief pontiff, 148; on his plea 
for followers of Catiline, 164; 
on inauspicious words, 1^; on 
rites of Good Goddess, 182; on 
Pericles’ public works policy, 
197; on Caesar's luck, 220; on 
Cicero at Durazzo, 243; on 
meeting of Caesau- and Cicero, 
248; on defence of Ligarius, 
260-1; on Caesar’s epilepsy, 
266-7> on Cassius, 270; story 
of Augustus, 289; account of 
Cicero’s death, 292-3; on 
Cicero’s ’’passion for ^ory,” 
297 

Police, 14 

Pollio, Caesarian officer and man 
of letters: opinion of Cicero, 
296-7 

Polybius, Greek historian: on re- 
ligion, 21-22; on Roman con- 
stitution, 24; criticizes Roman 
education, 38; with Scipio at 
destruction of Carthage, 54 
Pompeia, Caesar’s wife; intrigue 
with Clodius, 182; divorce, 
181-3 

Poppey (Gnaeus Pompeius Mag- 
nus) : dinner with Lucullus, 55- 
58; borrows from Cicero, 115; 
consul, 125; deals with pirates, 
125; commander under Manil- 
ian law, 125; fear of in Rome, 
127; makes deal with Ciesar, 
191; Cicero’s devotion to, 174; 


character of, 174-5; retum^to 
Rome, 177; fumbles situsmon, 
179-80; joins B^t Trium^ate, 
188; marries /Caesar's dvughter 
Julia, 191; dntributes »poils of 
campaign, 197; double-crosses 
Cicero, 200; feud with Crassus, 
202-3; in charge of wheat sup- 
ply, 205; named sole consul, 
209; develops rift with Caesar, 
225; invites Caesar’s attack, 
233-4; retreats to Macedonia to 
collect forces, 235; recognizes 
importance of sea power, 242- 
3; defeats Caesar at Durazzo, 
243; defeated at Pharsalus, flees 
to Egypt and is murdered, 243; 
Cicero’s judgment of, 244 
Pomponia, wife of Quintus Cicero, 
sister of Atticiis: spat with hus- 
band, 82; divorce, 83 
Poverty in Rome: scant attention 
to the poor, 23; standard of 
living, 47-8; tenements, 50; 
farmers impovenshed, 73; poor 
could not rear children, 73; 
proletariat emerges, 137; Cicero 
lists classes of debtors, 150-1; 
Manlius ctes general destitu- 
tion, 158; Florus on, 197; 
Mommsen on “world of beg- 
gars and world of rich,’* 300 
Pnneeps, title used by Augustus, 
proposed by Cicero, 177 
Proscriptions: massacre of ene- 
mies by Marius and revenge by 
Sulla, 75; by Second Trium- 
virate, 288 ff. 

Provence (The Province): Csesar 
gets assignment to, 189; gover- 
nor of, 213; Swiss threaten, 
213-14; D. Brutus, governor, 
275; Antony made governor, 
275 

Provincial administration, 124 
Public Works Relief: Pericles 
uses it in Athens, 197-8; not 
favored in republican Rome, 
198; Emperor Vespasian uses it, 
197-8 

Publilia, Cicero’s second wife, 249 
Puteoli: iron centre, 47; Cicero’s 
villa, 118; visited there by Cae- 
sar, 264 

Quintilian, quoted: on Cicero’s 
technique, 109; on weight in his 
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Vords, 110; Cicero boasts of 
Mst-throwiM, 110; admires in- 
v^icdve, ll/|Las '^perfect ora- 
iott 114; onlCicero’s timidity, 
237 ^ 

Rabirius, C., accused of murder 
of tribune, Saturninus, 147-8 

Religion: in eighteenth-century 

England, 16-17; in Rome, 20-22 

Religious experiences of Cicero: 
Eleusinian Mysteries, 90-2; at 
death of Tullia, 251 if. 

Rents: in tenements, 46; apart- 
ments, 50 

Representative government, known 
in ancient world, 259 

Roman Republic, reasons for de- 
cline: devastation by wars, 73; 
decline of middle class, 73; 
growing disparities m wealth, 
73; influx of * * p'^pulation, 
74; arrogance of wealthy, rcs- 
tiveness of poor, 74; emergence 
of professional army, 75; con- 
flict of Marius and Sulla for 
control of state, 75; massacres 
and purges, 75; armv control, 
177; deterioration of character, 
259, 294 

Rome of Cicero’s day: physical 
conditions, 42-5; comfort sta- 
tions, 45; immorality, 46, pop- 
ulation, 46; industry, wages and 
finances, 47-50; recent develop- 
ment of literature and culture, 
54-55 

Roscius of Ameria, defence of by 
Cicero, 72, 76-80 

Rubicon, river: Caesar crosses, 
235; Octavian crosses, 286 

Sacco- Vanzetti case: atmosphere 
of trial compared to feeling in 
Rome, 167 

Sallust, historian: on aristocratic 
control of consulship, 130; on 
parties, 130-2; on Caesar’s 
speech for Catiline's followers, 
164; on Caesar and Cato, 297 

Salonica, Cicero in exile at, 201- 
2; Pompey trains troops near, 
235 

Scaevola, the Augur, Cicero reads 
law with, 61 
Scipionic circle, S4-'5 


Senate: old families control, 25» 
27; directs legislation, 27; quo- 
rum legislation, 31 
S<vQpca, the philosopher, on Cfc- 
f ero's boasting, 170 
'.ervilia, mother of Maicus Bru- 
^ tus: mistress of Caesar, 17-18; 
in politics, 276 

Servius Sulpicius, letter of condo- 
lence to Cicero, 250-1 
Shakespeare, quoted: on Cleo- 
patra, 10; on Caesar’s supposed 
epilepsy, 266-7; Cassius to 
Brutus, 270; Antony's speech in 
JuJius Casar, 272; Caesar as 
Colossus, 272; on proscriptions, 
289 

Slavery in Rome: society founded 
on, 23; keeps wages down, 47- 
8; demoralizing institution, 54; 
slave upnsings, 72-3, 124-5 
Social War (Italian civil war): 

Cicero serves in, 70 
Soothsayers, Cato’s remark about, 
21 

Spartacus, gladiator, leader of 
slave revolt: followers crucified 
on Appian Way, 9; insurrection 
suppressed, 125 

Speeches of Cicero: For Archias, 
67-8; For Flaccus, 68; For Mu- 
rena, 68; For Quine tius, 71; For 
Roscius of Ameria, 72 ff.; 
Against Verres, 122-4; For 
Manilian Law, 125-6; In the 
White Toga, 141-42; Against 
Catiline, 149-5^' Second, 150; 
First, 157; Third, 160; Fourth, 
164-5; For Milo, 209; On the 
Consular Provinces, 21 1-12; 
For Ltgarius, 260-61; For Mar* 
cellus, 261; Philippics, First, 
211 \ Second, 277-8, ZOl; others, 
282-3 


Statius, servant of Q. Cicero, 83 
Stephens, Alexander H., vice- 
president of the Confederacy, 


compared to Cicero: correspon-. 
dence, 88-9; likenesses in polM 
tics, 298-9 M 

Stons, Sir Ronald, governor 
Cyprus, 227 

Streets in Ror narrow^^H 
poorly paved, 43; 
night, 44-5 
Suetonius, historian: 
pasian’s spread-the-wozk 
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198; on Cssar’s epilepsy, 266-7; 
on his poor health, 267; on fate 
of conspirators, 294 

Sulla, dictator: reforms cow^^. 
70; struggle with Marius, 71; 
restores rule of oligarchy, 7^ 
see Chronology 

Swiss (Helvetii): desire Lebens- 
raum, 214; migration driven 
back by Csesar, 214, 218-19 


Tacitus, comments on Cicero's 
poetry, 69; on cause of collapse 
of Republic, 294; on effects of 
despotism, 294-5 

Taxation; protest against without 
representation, 19 
Taxes: abolished in Italy, 15\ 
syndicate collects in Asia, 125, 
186; Cxsar reforms provincial 
taxation, 257; citizens evade, 
285 

Temple of Concord, meeting place 
of Senate, 161-3 

Terentia, Cicero's wife: marriage 
and dowry, 94; piety, 96-7; 
devotion to husband in exile, 
97; divorce and attempt to re- 
cover dowry, 99-100; longevity, 
101; property in Rome, 114 
Thapsus, Caesar's victoiy at, 245 
Three Taverns, 192-3 
Tiro, Cicero’s secretary, 231-2 
Toga of manhood, 61 
Treatises by Cicero: On the Laws, 
33-5, 85-6, 90-1, 224, 253; On 
Moral Duties, 67, 78, 144, 198, 
252, 254-5, 271; Hortensius, 92; 
Theories of Ethics, 96; On the 
Commonwealth, 176-7, 224, 253; 
On the Character of the Ora- 


tor, 224; Consolation, 251-2; 
Tusculan Disputations, 108, 252, 
253-5; On Old Age, 252; On 
Friendship, 252, 278, 301; On 
the Nature of the Gods, 254-5; 


Divination, 254; Academics, 
see Chronology 
N^te: First, veiled dictator- 
^ * 'S:^C«sar sets it up with 
V ^\d Crassus, 187; re- 
^ Lucca, 207; Second, 

^ /Lepidus with Antony 
125^ ^vian, 288; proscrip- 
^ « M 8L; official justifica- 


tion, 291; disintegration of, SjA 
Trollope, Anthony, ^on crueltyfin 
Rome, 53 

Tullia, Cicero's /daughter: Jbirth, 
94; father's aSfection fof; 101; 
marriage to Piso, 101; second 
marriage ends in divorce, 102; 
unfortunate marriage to Dola- 
bella ending in divorce, 102; 
death at age of 30, 102 
Tusculan Villa: income from, 117; 
decorations for, 119; destroyed 
by Clodius, 202; restored, 204; 
Tullia dies there, 249; Cicero 
brothers hear of proscription 
there, 291-2 

Tyrannicide approved in Greece 
and Rome, 270 

Vano, scholar, selected to estab- 
lish first libraiy in Rome, 258 
Velleius Paterculus, historian, 
blames Antony for Cicero’s 
death, 290 

Vercingetorix: leads Gallic revolt, 
216; Cjesar's cruelty to, 221 
Verres, prosecution of, 121-124 
Veto in Roman Constitution, 30 
Villas of Cicero, 119-20 
Virgil: late contemporary of Cic- 
ero’s, 10; estate confiscated, 288 
Voltaire on Cicero, 255 
Vulgar occupations, 48 

Wages, 47-48 

Wheat lelief: under G. Gracchus, 
74; as a dole by Clodius, 198- 
9; Cato extends lelief, 172; 
means test introduced by Caesar, 
257 

Whig families and Roman, 24-25; 
aristocrats in British cabinet and 
as Roman consuls, 24-25 
Women in Roman society: Clodia, 
17; Servilia, 17-18; Porcia, 18; 
Julia, 18; Cornelia, 18, 225; 
Calpurnia, 18; Sempronia, 18- 
19; Fulvia, 19; Hortcnsia 
Octavia, 19-20; Cleopatra, 
influence of as viewed by Cato, 
82 

2^la, battle of, 245 
Zielinski, Thaddeus, on Cicero’s 
importance, 255 
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